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Evening XCII. 

On the Letters ofjanius^ 

» 

> F HEN thousands aire in search of fame, and desiroui 
to attain it by the hardiest exertions, it seems woni 
derful that any writer, whose works have already re* 
ceived unbounded applause, should choose to let hik 
name continue in the darkest obscurity. Other rea- 
sons, and not the contempt of fame, must have pre- 
vented him from claiming the glittering prize. Feair 
of resentment from the persons whom he may have 
censured, or a change in the sentiments which hia 
may have advanced with rash confidence, must be the 
real causes iot his preference of concealment to 
glory. •< I am the sole depository of my own secret," 
says Junius: bul, unless death has sealed it up for 
ever, it may be expected, that the secret will burst 

VOL.111. *M 
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the bars of itp sepulchre, when the danger of its 
cape shall be removed by time. 

But the writings of Junius afford, at this period^ 
note itiatter for contemplation to the mati of taife 
and literature, than to the politician. Junius will 
Cake his place among the first classics of the present 
age, in the opinion of late posterity. More Attic 
tiian Cicero, more florid than Demosthenes, he has 
reached the desirable point of excellence, where the 
correct stops short of the jejune, and the ornamented 
shuns the affected, the difi^se, and the declamatory. 

No writings, on political subjects, are to be found 
in the English language, comparable in elegance of 
style and composition to the Letters of Junius. Bo* 
lingbroke was incorrect and unequal. He has, in- 
deed, many spirited passages, in his Patriot King, 
and some which b^ar a resemblance to Junius, but 
which do not equal him. His istream rolls not like 
a majestic river, with undiminished magnificence ; 
but tumbles on, like a temporary torrent, rushing 
over fragments of rocks, and stumps of trees, im- 
peded by bushes, clogged with weeds, and oilefi 
turbid with a muddy conimixture. 

The periodical papers of the age of Bolibj^broke, 
which attracted muca attention during the violence 
of party attachment, exhibit but few specimens ot 
^ne composition, t never found any paiBsaees ex« 
traeted from the Craftsman, Catb*s Letters, and the 
rest of that species, which could pretend to any re- 
markable elegance of style or manner. Many of 
them had force of expression, and subtilty of iEirpu- 
ment ; but the best of them seem hot to maintam a 
place among the English classics. They were not 
formed for duration. They may be compared to the 
puffs and tartlets of the pastrycook, which are only 
good immediately after they are drawn iroih the 
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oven ; or to some kinds of ,per|shable fruit, which 
are no sooner ripe than rotten ; which jnust oe eaten 
impo^diately, pr given to the swine** 

Junius, indeed, when he writes on common sub* 
jects, writes like commoji men. He was one pf tlipse 
writers, whose genius is excited by the dignity of 
his subject, and rises adequately to the occasionl 
His preface is but of moderate excellence, his Philo- 
Junius, confessedly written by himself, would not 
have d^tinguished him from the herd, and his notes 
are worthy pf little distinction* 

On tjie'disgrape of Lor(!| Mansfield, the Pu^e of 
Qraftpn^ the Duke of Bedford, and Sir Williagi 
DjT^pt^ri he (las reared a column of fame more dii* 
rable ^nd beautiful than brass and marble. Thos^ 
e;^ted personages were unfortunate in the circuni- 
$jt4i|.ce Of being coeval with such a writer. The hand 
of ^niiis h^ qisgr^ced their honours with ^ qro^if 
b^r^ wiiiiph neither heraldry, nor the mandate of a 
mpn^ch, can remove. The arrow shot from ^uch a 
bpw^ ^tuck in (heir sides, never to be extracted. 
Fpst^rity will read thpir characters in the fetters ot 
Jiiiiius, when friendship and party shall be no looker 
able itp Dfipe off the colours that nave stained diem. 
I ent^ not ii^to the jqstice or injustice of his invec- 
tives. I believe thepa often unjust. I only remark 
thf^, gs it was deemed the highest good fortune to 
an Achilles to be celebrated ^y a Homer, so it is th^ 
most deplorat^le ffite of these gentlemen to have been 
ati^niatized with infamy by a Junius. The Duke of 
Bedfprd might h^ve purchased forbearance of Junius 
dpiMply, ^t the price of half his enormous fortune^ 
if Junius had t^een venal. Truth is, indeed, great, 
and ^ili^ in time, prevail ; but where^ o^r descend- 

* Porcis hodie com«denda relinqusf. Hoi. 

b2 
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ants will ask, are the beneficeDt actions, the nobis 
achievements of these personages recorded, to coun- 
terbalance, or invalidate,, the representations of Ju- 
nius? 

The letter to the King, though one of the finest 
compositions in the volumes, I cannot approve ; be- 
cause it was intended to add pungency to the thorns 
of a crown. Ministers, and public persons of all 
ranks, who are aiming at the rewards of ambition,' 
under the pretence of patriotism, are fair objects of 
political satire ; but a King of England is enjpower. 
ed, by the constitution, to act so little of himself, 
that tlie blame of transactions that pass under his 
name, cannot, with justice, be imputed to his per- 
sonal activity. The peculiar nature of the unfortu- 
nate illness, which has since aflSicted the King, in- 
duces every man, of common good-nature, to wish 
that whatever may have corroded his breast with 
painful sensations, not absolutely unavoidable, had 
never been presented to his notice. The'pen of Ju- 
nius was like the steel of Felton. The knife of Mar- 
garet Nicholson was a straw to the weapon of Junius. 

But on this topic I add no more. I designed to 
consider Junius only in a literary light. And though, 
in common with the nation, I admire bis Letters as 
fine pieces of eloquence of that kind which the an- 
cient rhetoricians denominated the epidictic ; though 
I consider him as the very first of our English clas- 
sics, in this department ; though I admire his terse 
language, his keen wit, his polished satjre; yet I 
regret, that he did not exercise his talent on subjects 
of universal and everlasting concernment ; on morals, 
on letters, on history. He might have produced 
works which would have not only charmed, but im- 
proved, an admiring nation. But Sybilline pages on 
temporary politics seldom have survived their authors 
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to anj distant period. Gredt and important as the 
men and actions of the present day appear to the~ 
present generatio|9, thfty ifi^f fiot appear great to 
posterity, who will have their own heroes, of their 
Ofrn d^y^ tQ fpf )(^ f he transient pageapt of the hour. 
The genius of Junii^, df)d ppt)ung but such a genius 
could do it, will embalm the more trifling topics of 
bis Le^t^rs, ^ ^.tra^ws an4 fiies are preserved m ap9r 
ber* 8d( th^jr ff'^ \ifd ret^iped r^tl^ejr in the cabinets 
pf Abe (^hHqus, tb^ |diJ9^e4 among the world at 
bry». Wher^ft^g, irof^ of ^eperai utility, nuchas 
m99t intprfinx hui^^ naf )i^e in all tifne^ and circum- 
stences, ed<nrned witb t^ gr&ce^ whipb he was able 
to^ bestow, prQi|14 b)i^?e besn cherished by naankind 
ifUh the afe^on ^d regar4 which hav:e preserved to 
this hour fb^ jWi^ors of the ^e of Pericle9 apd Ai^- 
tfustus. 
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Evening XCIII. 



On a Taste Jbr Trees, and for the Beauties of Vegeta^ 

tion in general. 

SIR, I 

There is in tlie human heart b, philokalia, or love of 
. beauty, jtpplanted by nature. Wherever the kalon 
appears^ whether in things animate or inanimate, 
natural or artificial, the heart is soothed to compla- 
cency by the contemplation of it; unless/ indeed^ 
some violent passion or' habitual propensity, unless 
avarlcQ or selfish ambition, gluttony or voluptu. 
ousness, have preoccupied its attachments, and gra- 
dually overcome every generous inclination. ' 
I nope 1 shall nei'er be so entangled by any vice 
as to lose my taste- for the delight arising from the 
beauties of nature. I have a passion at present, and 
I confess it to be a very strong one ; while at the same 
time I am confident, that its gratification is attended 
with pleasure no less innocent than great. Perhaps 
vou will smile when I tell you that I have fallen in 
love with trees, and that my particular favourite at 
present is the plane-tree. I have many reasons for my 
attachment to that tree, while I do not deny that I 

ferceive charms in many others, and am, indeed, when 
am in the forest, a general lover. 
But in my attachment to the plane-tree I am by 
no means singular. Herodotus relates, that Xerxes, 
on a march, happened to find one of remarkable 
beauty, with which he was so captivated, that he pre- 
sented it with a golden chain, to be twined, I suppose, 
like a sash round its body, or like a bracelet round one 
of its arms, i^lian adds, that he also placed at the 
b<§-Obm of it, in token of hjs passion^ his own jewels, 
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and those of his concubines anci satraps, and was so 
smitten with it as to forget his expedition, and to sa- 
lute it with the tender names of his love, his darJing, 
and his goddess. When cruel necessity at last com- 
pelled him to leave the object of his passion, ' he 
caused the figure of the tree to be stamped on a 
golden medal, which he constantly wore in memory 
of his love. 

This fondness* for a tree I consider as doing great 
honour to a man who might be supposed to be too 
much elevated with his own grandeur, and fascinated 
with the pomp of power, to retain a relish for the 
simple beauties of nature displayed in the formation 
of a tree. The circumstances related of his behaving 
like an enamorato, I consider either as the invehtion 
of historians, who were by no means scrupulous in 
point' of veracity, or as mere whimsical sports and 
frolics intended for his amusement amidst the toils 
of war. The fact is curious, and adds something to 
the many honours of this distinguished tree. 

Every scholar knows how greatly the plane-tree 
was esteemed by the men of elegance and tsste 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans. Homer 
mentions a sacrifice under a beautiful plane, xaAi^ 
v^o vXarayiarw. The philosophical conversations of 
Socrates are represented as passing under its^ shade, 
and the academic groves, so celebrated, were formed 
of it. The iRomans delighted in it, and many of 
them carried their veneration so far as to water it, 
if I vAay use the expression, with wine. They 
thought it not enough, in beautifying their magni- 
licent buildings, to nave recourse to architecture, 
sculpture, and painting ; but sought from the hand 
of nature the' chief ornament of their elegant recesses, 
t^ie lofty and diffusive plane-tree. 

Nor Have the moderns been wanting in respect to 



h, if it be true, u I have Bonewhere *e^4, t^t tb8 
Hwnch once probibitet) sU penpna frpm plapUqg i^tt 
tnc, who vera under ^p nok ^f npbVmAn ; im4 
oven tSBctwl a fint from^ every plebei94 ar)}o HpiTB^ 
to the honour of litting in iu Blia^e. 

A treo tliitinguiiheifby the admiration qf pbiLwOr 
phen, poBta, noWeB, kinga, and in the politetf agei 
and countries of the world, cannot but be int^restr 
log to tho modem obierver, if it were only «pp«i- 
dered a* a curioaity. The man of clgissin^ tagt«inU 
view it trith sentimenta Bimil^r to those wfijqb k» 
fteli in the contemplation of antique ysBef, w^Kt 
madaUi atatuoii the relics of anpent teAt^i fad ^9 
monumentj of oriental magniGcence. Put even 19 
England, a cold nonhero countryi where I imaging 
Ita growth ia impeded by an uncongenial <:lin^te. 
the plane appears with a degree of beauty wbiiei) 
Moms to justify the admiration of the ancients. Jta 
ample foiIage, of a vivid and durable yerdurei >t« 
ploosing outline, formed by the extremity of tby 
branohsa, wid its tall and stately stem, diBtingviah 
It most honourably in those modern pIontatiQus of 
England, where every goodly tree that will vegetM* 
Jb lure to find a place. In our country, »h%S^) t* 
afford which this tree seems t6 have been .forp).«a by 
benignant nature, ia not, during any long tfnqe, in 
■Djr part of the ^7 or yaar, Deceassry to jndulgiepce. 
It is therefore IcM Wued here tbiui jn warmer c^- 
muteK, wliere it uniteili in a high degree, embelli^i- 
nicnt and utilitv.^IaMWUwud learn that it was of 
much UH HjM|^^H^Egwured as 1 vish it t9 
iMJ^^mg^^^^^rpvIc, I hope ft will not 

imtrate beauty> when 
je, unembarrassed by 
~ JM exf ansion. U is 
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itself a noble unage, and if we associate the idea of 
strength with grace, it is difficult not to be ena- 
moured with the tout ensemble^ like the eastern prince 
with his plane-tree. ^ 

To a man of taste in trees, there is scarcely a na- 
tive of the forest which has not charms to captivate. 
And why should not a taste for trees be cultivated 
as well as for flowers, birds, shells, or any other pro- 
duction of nature ? It is equally pleasing when once 
formed, and it has something in it more sublime afid 
elevating, as an oak and cedar arc grander objects 
than the tulip, the ranunculus, or the carnation. 

But, say the men of business and gravity, is it 
wqrth while to bestow any great degree of attention 
on any of these objects, which, as matters of mere 
contemplation^ are trifling and of little use ? 1 an- 
swer, That as God has placed man in a theatre, with 
faculties to perceive beauty, and with beauty to be 
perceived, it would be a sullen stupidity and ingra- 
titude, not to look and be delighted. Man, it is true, 
has many serious duties to perform^ and many evils 
to sulEer ; and it was for this reason, that so many 
refreshments were placed by a kind Providence 
within his reach. And, indeed, it has always and 
justly been said, that few things are so conducive to 
piety as the contemplation of nature, that knowledge 
which Solomon possessed, who knew every tree and 
plant, from the cedar to the hyssop on the wall. 

A great part of mankind come into the world sur« 
roun&d by opulence, and really have so little to do 
of necessity, that if they do not form a taste for 
science in general, and for a knowledge of nature in 
particular, they, will be strongly tempted to xlo 
nothingt or something worse than nothing, to seek 
in vice a reiuge from the pain of inaction. But when 
a man has once become an elegant spectator of the 
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r^gtt^ble wprHi qf treps ^n nvtic.u!^r> wjiic|i eyery 
where ppcur, he wUl be able to gr^tif^ hi« t;9«te. 
irithpuf trouble, wit^PMt .e:[(peP8e, without ganger w 
corruption, and with a probability of iporal and ire-; 
llglQus improyemeot ansing froi^i rpfieqtioiu 

l^e ro^r^ mt^n of this world, the votary of ayfiricQ 
imd a|9ahitiQQ| sees more charms in 'Chang^-AUev, or 
9t a ipv^ of a grei^t inaQ, than nature througnpuit 
al| her works is able to 4i3]f lay. Put surely .h$8^ plea- 
flures f^p alloyed by anxiety ^Qd disappoinimei^f I 
fpd he inight take more 4elight ey^n ip them, if tJji^ 
were 4iv?r||ified by a ^aste for the delights pf fUit^riQ 
exl)ibitea on the inpup^ip, pf in |;be ^^e^t; af^4 in* 
4(^ in ihp garden, fis it 1$ now laid out m |aig)lan4» 
liptif^ a plose imitation of the invf^n^res^ ot aH f^ 
Jiprticultural beauty, maje^^ip yet sim^? Nf^^^f ^ 
pi^y the naax^ fro^i piy hpart, w^JP PWP9t? Vlf,fi %^^^n 

forget a vi?i}p popp, poF^r, an4 riph^n, wd m m 

m^ V\\k a trfic. Mmf 
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ttocCAcs and Petttrtrcfa #tbte Itldkb^ #ith sudk 
pdritjy Iknd ftd^anced its elegances to such a d^;iiee 
of cmtefaiai pfeTfectioD^ tbat a ptxiy was formed iik 
tbiiy, iBOon aher tkeii^ appedranfc^, t6 stipersiede ^ 
^aiititie bf wHtibg the Utin language. 

TUt h)€!h Should titter theit ide^, m ^1 ot*ca>- 
tiotiSy in their own cduntry, in the latiguiige whitth 
tfiey le^frh f^ohl tiieit parehts, is the dict&te of 
tetiiVB; tod tt neems, at first sight, as improper 
to lay it aside for the sake of using a dead lataguage, 
i3 td ^putate due's legs in Order to livear A pair 
iX wobddn on^s, or to pkrt With oni&'iB natuhd teeth 
to be supplied with a set by MesisilB. Spence and 
Ruspini. 

But the plractic^e of writing ih Latin fa^ always 
fouttd poWerftd ikdvocates ; atid there are ceiiaitily 
ibany reason^ which have formerly rendered it highly 
prbper, and kttay noW taxkiQ it to be sometimes re- 
tained. 

If an author's native language is rude, hafsh, un. 
fausical in sound, and scanty in signification, he will 
niftturally wish to find a better, that the fruits of hik 
study iUid reflection may not lobe their valtie in the 
eyeii of those for whoin they are designed, by this 
meanness of the vehicle in which it is Conveyed and 
presented. What Daedalus woidd work ih bone, in 
preference to ivory; with btick, rather than With 
marble ? 

Latin has long been the universal langol^ of the 
leai^d. Whiitevet b comnmaicated by it, is im«- 
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mediately understood by all the literati in the more 
enlightened nations of the world : and if it is of con* 
sequence enough to deserve the labour, they trans- 
late it into their several vernacular languages, for 
the benefit of the unlearned. A light is thus held 
up, which scatters its radiance far and wide, and 
by which the roost distant countries may illunie 
their own torches, and shed a splendour over the 
remotest and the darkest corners ; but if the origlpal 
light had been so placed as to be visible to one 
country only, its diffusion would certainly have been 
retarded, and possibly circuuiscribed within the nar* 
row boundaries in which it first appeared. The 
writing ia Latin has, therefore, contributed greatly 
td extend and facilitate the acquisition of science 
throughout Europe. 

He who writes in Latin not only consults the 
diffusion of his works^ but their duration. He 
builds his edifice with marble, he forms his statue 
of gold, and they consequently possess a value, and 
a strength, which no time can depreciate or corrode. 
J3ut had he written in Dutch, Welsh, or even in 
English, as it appeared a few centuries ago, his 
work would have fallen to decay, like a hovel of 
wood, or have crumbled into dust, like an image 
of clay. 

The practice of writing in Latin contributes greatly 
to preserve the national attention to that noble Ian* 

fuage, and to the fine authors in it, which a kind 
Vovidence has snatched from the wreck of time. 
How much the improvement of the. human mind de- 
pends upon preserving a taste for them, let expe- 
rience determine. When they were neglected, every 
one knows how dark a night of ignorance over- 
shadowed the world ; when they were recalled from 
.tfieir cpncealments, a cheerfii], a glorious sun arose 
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in the horizon^ and at once chased away the gloom 
•f ignorance, and the phantoms of superstition. 
Liberty and science reared their heads ; and Reh'gion 
herself was not ashamed to own great obligations to 
the writings of Greece and Rome. If they should 
be neglected again, though I will not say a similar 
darkness would ensue ; yet I may venture to express 
an apprdiension, that the Jove of liberty, sound learn- 
ings and rational piety, would be in danger of a de- 
cline. As an academical exercise, the practice of 
writing Latin should be carefully retained ; and some 
works, such as I shall hereafler mention, should, even 
DOW, be written in Latin, not only without incurring 
the imputation of pedantry, but with the praise of 
prudence. 

The best iudges have allowed, that an imitation of 
the fine wnters of antiquity contributes greatly, in 
every country, to excellence in vernacular compo- 
sition. Taste is improved by it ; and taste, once 
well regulated, will extend its influence to every part 
of a student's productions. He who can write well 
in Latin, will be able, by transferrijig his attention to 
the best models of his own country, to select and 
imitate their beauties, and to write equally well in 
lus native language. He who writes a language not 
natural to him, must write with great attention and 
care, to write it well ; and thus he gains a habit of 
correctness, which wUl not fail to operate upon 
him whenever he sits down to compose in any lan- 
guage. 

But it must be allowed, that the principal cause 
of writing in Latin, the unfitness of modem lan- 
guages for elegant composition, no longer exists. A 
general ardour for improvements of language has 
pervaded Europe. The love of reading has demanded 
books without number, in the respective dialects of 

VOL. III. - c 
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the several DUtidhs of Eairope; abd vehmcmlts^ writertL 
emulous of exc^Udhce, hiivel&bouted with tmwesried 
dili^hce, both iik the (i^lection and st^uauf e of ihetf 
own langtiaffe. 

But though the hed^ssity of n^itin^ in Latin tl 
happiljr retooved, y^t the expediency of it, in seteral 
cases, remains to this peHod unalterisd, because it ia 
founded in reason. 

All new philosophical JEind tfaeologi^ Opinionii, 
which^ though they have the appearance of probabi- 
litVt are yet far from being indubitably established, 
might, with great propriety, be published in Latid. 
and locked up from those injudicious and half-lea)rkiea 
persons, who may perveirt uiem to their o#n esseu* 
tial injury. 

Controversies in divinity otiieh diViilre doctrines 
and doubts, which the unbelieving and the malignant 
eagerly embrace, and zealously disiBeitainftte* Whelk 
they appear in English, the lowest of the people 
acquaint themselves with them imperfectly, either 
in the books themselves, or in the extracts which the 
press liberally multiplies in a free country. AM 
these persons are not duly prepared by education, 
or previous reading, it is probable that they wiQ 
misunderstand them^ and ignorantly fall into all the 
errors of infidelity. But if they were retained amobg 
the learned by a language known only to the leamec^ 
sudi parts of them idone mijrht be communicated to 
the public as were likely to be beUeficfal. The bid 
distinction of esoteric and ewoteric doctrines vrnk 
tbunded in sound policy. 

Medical books and cases might, with great pfo- 
priety, be written in Latin, both that the informal 
tion they convey might be immediately diffused oveir 
foreign nations, and also> that invalids of little 
learning and judgement might not be lemptdd td 



t iiopw iritik Ibmr cfms^^utions^ ^ to llMKme 
flwwtpW ap iW^lficI vi^b erery 4ii|eii8p w^<9b§ ca^sftf 
andayiviplaiDfl Uk^ p^ imd f^dop^, ii^ tl^eir fiouri 
of morbid .4eject;iQD« Some inqonyenienc^ mighti 
mdieedy whe^ frpip the igqorapce of the inferior 
practitioners in medicine ; but this would, in tiqae, 
operate in causing more care to be taken in their 
Classical education. 

All communications to the public, which concern 
foreign nations as much as the native country of the 
aathor, and which are of so delicate a kind as to en- 
dancer the happiness of the illiterate or injudicious 
lemr, miffhty without the imputation of pedantry, 
or labour w bestowed, be presented to the world m 
the umversal language of the learned. 

But, I am aware that those who pretend to pecu- 
liar liberality, will be ready to object to my doctrine 
as fiiTOuring of papal t3rranny, and as having a ten- 
dency to retain the vui^r m an ignorance which 
may facilitate the deception of them, for mercenary 
and political purposes; I have no such design ; but 
mean to prevent the errors of those who are not 
ooalified to judge of many important points for 
uiemselves ; but who are tempted to read, and to 
form opinions from books obtruded on their no- 
tkse, and inviting their attention, by the circumstance 
€i appearing in their native language. There is 
certainly a sort and degree of ignorance, which con- 
duces to happiness ; and a knowledge so imperfect, 
yet so bold, as to increase misery, by increasing error 
and temerity. 

Bat though I think that many scientific, philo- 
sophical, and theological, and medical treatises 
might, with great propriety, appear amons us in 
Latin ; yet, I know that there is little probability 
of their being oflen produced in any other than 

c2 
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the mother tongue. There is a confirmed neglect 
of Latin composition in both readers and writers ; 
and the venders of books will be naturally disin- 
clined to encourage the production of commodi- 
ties which can find but a partial and confined a<N 
ceptance. 



* ■ 
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Qh cuspirff^ (ft ih^ pharacfer of Learning tmthoutan^ 

JMSf Pretemsions fo it. 

Ai'lc kin4s of 4^ceit Sind aifeptation deserye to l>e de« 
tected and exposed to censure, if it were only that 
truth may not he oyerborne and discouraged b^ their 
prev denc^. -It is certainly injurious to society, that 
a cqinpositioD should be sold for diamonds^ and tl^e 
counterfeit of Birmingham pass in currency for the 
Qoin of the Mint in the Tower. 

Among a variety of arts practised by many of the 
vaiB and superficial in the present age> who make it 
their firet object to he admired hy the company 
into which they happen to fall, is that of endeavour- 
ing to shine 9s mpD of skil) and science, as well asm 
the art of pleasing, and of a taste in hooks fis well as 
in buckles. Upfortm^ately, their attention tq trifles 
IP their yoqth has previented them frpw acquiring 9 
store of real learning, and ^ey are tl^erefore pblige4 
to bfive recourse to hooks and bfut9 ip fishing for 0jte- 
IBf^ praise. 

They take as much care as they c^ to f^y^ th§ 
S^versation a literary ton, p^Jy when jthey aris 4ure 
the company npak^ef no pretensions U> excellence in 
b'tei^MPse. If there he fi scholar among them^ ther 
are shy of ijt, ^d introduce subjects coi^nected wit^ 
the ^%y wpr}d, ^f^d slily throw ppntempt pn ief^rnin,^ 
mspedwUry, 

I bavp 9(9f09limos hepn diverted with hearing on^ 
of Ibese g^9|^i^men haraJ9g^e in a ^micirple of ladies 
90A beaii9 w 4ibp diitar|icter of the clpsic^, taljk of thf 
beanif »f tb^ pyj^pMd lapgust^es (ia ,wbicb he ^pmi- 

c 3 
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prehcnded the Greek and Roman) » and admire 
original Latin of Homer, and the fine Greek of^ 
gil> — ^thoush, as I had been credibly informed^ 
never could proceed at the grammar-school .bej< 
Cordery's Colloquies, with Clarke's translatidn, 
had been removed thence to a shop^ where he 
served behind a counter seven years without lo.oli 
into any other book than Kent's Directory. Bu; 
had come to a fortune lately, and having been aire 
a beau, had been led, by making out as well as 
could the meaning of Chesterfield's Letters, to as] 
at pleasing in all companies, and to affect the c 
racter of all-accomplished. From reading the p 
phlets and papers of the day, he had picked up a 
phrases, wnich he hardly understood, on most i 
jects ; and, I assure you, was considered by the pi 
m which he displayed his talents, not only as a'^ 
agreeable man, but also as a very good scholar, F 
pily uniting in himself, to the confusion of pieda 
solid sense with graceful accomplishments. He 
a great quoter of verses ; not that his stodc was n 
large. I believe he might have learned by hea 
hundred lines in all, from various poets, on vari 
subjects; and by well timing his quotations, he pai 
for a man not only of singular taste in poetry, but 
prodigious memory. 

This artifice of quoting is oflen practised by tl 
who, without being coxcombs, like the above-n 
tioned gentleman, in dress and the graces, wish to 
tain an esteem and reputation as men of letters, to wl 
they possess no just claim. I know a man who 
read a little, but is by no means distinguished foi 
learning or genius, and who having committed at 
forty lines of Homer to his memory, when a «ch 
boy, contrives to introduce a few sounding ve 
in all strange company, with such address as to 
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himsdf dff for A wonderful clsbssic ; whereas, in truth, 
be now never reads any thing but Hoyle, the Court 
Calendar, and the newspapers. 

Quoters are indeed very numerous, and I must 
acknowledge that they are often very entertaining ; 
but they must not, however, steal away the palm of 
leamiDg by legerdemain, or a deceptio visusy which 
too dnen succeeds with oommon company. It is 
very easy for any man, who does not employ his 
ttudioas hours in a better way, to commit to me- 
mory, like a schoolboy's task, a number of beautiful 
passages, in prose and verse^ on subjects likely to 
occur in the course of various conversations. And 
thongih I give the quoters the praise of pleasant com- 
panions, provided they are not too prolix, yet they 
should not be suffered to impose on mankind so 
muchj as to assume a supenonty over real scholars, 
who have been treasuring up original ideas, while the 
quoters have been imitating parrots, or professed 
•pouters, in committing words only to memory pur- 
posely for the sake of ostentation. 

There are many who assume the office and autho* 
rity of critics in all literature, who have no pretension 
to judgement beyond the cut of a coat, the neatness 
of a shoe, the style of hair-dressing, u minuet, 01^ 
the dress of an actor or actress on the stage. They 
have caught a kiiid of technical phraseology from pe- 
riodical and newspaper criticisms, and they utter 
t6eir opinions like oracles, in the little audience 
which has learned to look up to them as to dictators. 
A new book is for the most part severely handled by 
rhem, e^cially if it happens to take with the pub- 
lic, «id IS really a good one. Ic argues a wonderful 
perspicacity in them to be able to find out defects in 
works which the million are fools enough to buy and 
admire. Tliey do not, indeed, make a point of 



rMding the baoks tbey condemn or pmiio^ Tii«y: 
an furnished with ragiie terniK of gcaieral {MPaiie fuii 
censure, and can ^iva laws to their Bttbjeets» liko 
the tyrant who said .<< My will stands for my raa« 



son." 



The using of long words, derived from the Greek 
or Latin, commonly called bard words, has long 
been an artifice of those who wished for the praise of 
learning and knowledge without giving tbemsehrei 
the trouble to acquire them. Apothecaries are ofteft 
ridiculed for their use of medical terms, which ^hejr 
often misunderstand and misapply; but wheotber 
use them among the illiterate to raise opinion, their 
anmuUiB et sesquipedalia verba ^ may have a good 
effect; for whatever contributes to increase confix 
denoe in the medical practitioner, contributes, at tlui 
same time, to the cure of many distempers. Pv tte 
way, I must repeatedly inculcate, how desiraUe it 
is that apothecaries, to whom the first application ia 
made in the greatest distresses of human nature, had 
a more liberal education than can fall to .the lot of 
those who, at the a|;e of fourteen, or eariler> ar^ 
bound to a long state of mechanical servitude. . 

Freethinkers, libertines, infidds^ pratingdisputanlf 
m divinity and morality, with little learning and M 
principle, are very apt to add an authority to their 
conversation, by using expressions which they do not 
understand, and citing books which they never reHid» 
or totally misunderstood. Their affectation deserrei 
not only ridicule, but all the severity of satire^ aU 
She iasult of contempt. They produce false or misr* 
taken ^authorities as genuine, which mislead hearers^ 
who might be proof against the nonsense of their so* 
phistry, if it were unemlxdlisbed by the pomp of uRf 

« 
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iiiteBigil>l€ worda, end unsupported by the appearance 
«f t isoM and profound erudition. 

With respect to the mere pretender to leamintf> 
who attempts not to corrupt or inblead his simple 
admirers, though his affectation is ridiculous, yet it 
11 certainly less culpable in conversation than scandal 
or indecency. One may freely pardon one who, in 
order to appear a man of science and philosophy, 
reads on the temporary topic previously to his en- 
tering into company; as 1 remember a gentleman 
who always made it his practice, on the appearance 
of an eclipse, a comet, or the rumour of an earth- 
qtake, to retail an article from Chambers's Dictio- 
ns on the subject, in all the various companies into 
wludi he fell, so as to raise a very exalted opinion 
of htt learning, and an idea that he was as well ac- 
o^ainted with fdl parts of science as with these, 
tooiufa in fact he understood nothing perfectly but 
the first four rules of arithmetic. 

The evil of this affectation is, that it is a deceit, 
and no deceit should be in ^neral tolerated in con- 
versation, because it dimimshes the confidence of 
sotiety ; that it often overbears the modest scholar, 
for ignorance is bold and vehement; and that it dif- 
fuses error, by asserting things without knowledge, 
and without examination, as truths confirmed and in- 
di»utable. 

I do not condemn the principle which stimulates 
meD to wish for the esteem which is due to science ; 
it ii often a laudable, and always an innocent prin- 
dpte ; but I wish it to operate in another manner, 
in exciting a degree of industry which mav enable 
men to acquire that knowledge of which they soli- 
citously seek the appearance. The trouble often 
taken to support the false glitter, might obtain a con- 
siderable portion of the solid gold ; and would pro. 

c5 
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bably improTe the mind m the re#e9r<^« so aa to t^^ 
superior to all the little igrtci of empty ostieatjE|tioa; 
ftrt^ which fail of their desigii,. luid cause a coBtempt 
of those who might pasf upobsenr^dy or ev^^ he 
honourably noticed, if they were cont^atecl with tbeir 
own plumes. Nobody ridiculed the poor daw^ tgf, 
he attempted to deciL himself io the foath^r^ pf 4^ 
peacock. 
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(h this tfoaHted Sup^ofitt/ tftmcknt to inodefn 

Eloquence, 

|t 18 fiApossibk to nead the actoutits of andent dra« 
forSy ildthout being struck with th^ strong expfes- 
•ions with which their eloquence \% characterized. 
It is frequently cottipared to thunder and lightning, 
to a storm, a tetnpest, and la torrent, forcing idl he<* 
^e it with irresistible impetuosity. 

Kow some of this most celebrated orations, of 
which so much is said, have fortunately descended 
to modern times in a state of perfect integrity.^ Yet 
let them be read, or pronounced from memory, by 
the mo^t accptiiplished speakers of modem times, 
imd, I believe, no sudl violent efiec^tiB will b^ eipe* 
rieBced, ais can justify the strotig expresjiions in 
#hich Uiey have been commended. They will^, in- 
deed, be approved and admired ; but Approbation is 
% cold sentiment, and even admiratiob itrelf is far re- 
moved from the eUthusiastical ecstac^y in which the 
irbetoricians prmse the ancient orators. 

The subjects of the ancient orations, it mat be 
paid, aire now no longier interesting, and the Ittfi^ 
goage neither so irell ph)nounced, nor so perifedH|^ 
ttoderstopd, as by thosid to whom it was the mothet 
lODgue. This consideration ti^U certainly account, 
in some degree, though, I thmk, not entirely,' for 
the indifference with which passages are received, 
which are said to hav6 set whole Nations in a fltoie, 
ind to have produced revolutions of empire. 

But I ani of opinibn that the principd reason 
why orations hlul taott elfett b abcietiit tiUi^ Hian 
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in the present, is, that, the art of multiplying books 
being unknown, men could not gratify their curiosity, 
or inform their understandings, on the subject of 
politics, but by the oral communications of some di- 
stinguished statesman or eloquent demagogue. 

It was scarcely possible, when books were so 
scarce as they must have been before the invention 
of printing, that the multitude could be able to im- 
prove their minds, and to derive information, from 
reading. When they wished to gratify their thirst 
for knowledge, they could not, like the modem in* 
habitants of a great city, run. to a cofiee-house, ot 
send for a pamphlet^ and read the speeches of great 
men in their closets, but were obliged to crowd th^ 
forum, or public place of assembly. There they list- 
ened to the orator as to an oracle. A moderate ' 
degree of excellence would delight them ; because it 
conveyed those ideas, or that information, wbicU 
they m vain sought from any other source; but 
when to information was added the charm of real 
elegance, and the force and fire of true genius, they 
were then at last ravished and enraptured. 

In a country where books were extremely un- 
common among the vulgar, and yet, at tlie sam^ 
time, where the great had easy access to them, and 
by their examples and improvements had diffused d 
taste for literary exertions, and particularly for elo- 
quence, the effect of oratory on the common people 
must have been great, for this among other reasons: 
their feelings were not worn and jaded by an exces- 
sive application, as is too much the case in modem 
times, when men are so much in the habit of reading 
all kinds of books addressed to all the passions and 
powers of the mind, that at last they cease, from 
mere satiety, to be affected with any extraordinary 
emotions, even where the excellence of a speecli 
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iii%ht Otherwise justly ezdte them. They acquire 
to general a knowledge, that few things retain the 
grace of novelty. ' But in an assembly of the com. 
mon people nt Athens and Rome, almost every thing 
which came from the mouth of the orators was new 
to the ears of the people, affected them with the 
liveliest impressions, and raised their astonishment, 
while it inflamed their passions, and gratified their 
curiosity. 

The common people in England, who have not 
anticipated the subjects on which an orator is to 
^eak, by their own reflections, and by reading, are 
niudi more a&cted, and more violently moved, with 
what they hear, than the delicate, the refined, the 
enli^^itened student. They remember a speedi 
laogetf and entertain a much higher opinion of the 
ipHker. But the majority of a Roman and Grecian 
audience, in «q assembly of the people at large, 
cmisbted of those who were totally unacquamted 
with books, and whose minds were so open and dis- 
engaged, as to afford ample scope for the whole force 
of art and genius combined in the subtle and accom- 
plished orator. 

Whether the old Romans and Athenians had 
tempen more susceptible than the moderns, may 
■dmnt of doubt. It appears to me rather unphilo- 
sopbical, to attribute so much influence as to sup- 
pose intellectual perfection to depend entirely upon 
It ; or^ at least, to imagine that the same influence 
which the climate of Greece and Rome possessed in 
ases of antiquity, should not operate at present ; 
which, I believe, it does not, as the modern Greeks 
and Romans by no means prove, by their public ex- 
ertions, any just claim to mental superiority over * 
the present inhabitants of France, England, and 
Scotland, the barbarians ot antiquity. 

VOL. III. D 
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Thare haYe been those who have predicted^ that 
-dhe time will yet come-, when 8otn« modern geniiit, 
-farhished by nature with etery gif^, and by iirt with 
fetery improvement^ will arise and astonish the world 
with the efiects p^ an eloquence similar in ktndy and 
SopMor in degree, to all the celebrated oratory of 
Greece and Rome. None can confidently divine 
how fat human excellence may advance ; but whe- 
ther eloquence> oral eloquence, is so benefitnal in 
ttiodem times, as it was in ancient, I will imt de- 
termine. I think its necessity is greatly lessened 
'rince the invention of printing. For what can the 
^tBost excellent onr/ Eloquence etkd in comparison 
with the productions of the press? Oral eloquence 
is naturally circumscribed within the compass of a 
' human voice, which can reach only to few ears (tem- 
' pared with the rest of mankind; who, if they^ could 
all be supposed present in one placfe, would not be 
$ble to imbibe the sound emitted by the loudest or- 
gans of Utterance. But oral eloquence is not ody 
confined tb the limits of the voice ; but, for the most 
paH, to a room, a hall, a court, or a senate-house. 
If its effects were not confined in extent, they are, of 
necessity, limited, as far as they depend on actual 
de&very, within the bounds of a very short duration. 
A few hours of vehement exertion will fatigue the 
^tnost powerful speaker, and silence him by the infir« 
mity of his body, even though the powers and re- 
sources of his mind should continue unexhausted. 

Oral eloquence, as displajred in public harangues, 
is, therefore, of much less value to the public than 
the elbquenee of written composition. It serves in- 
deed many temporary and valuable purposes, pro* 
motes private interest, ndses friends, fortune, cha- 
racters, atid is therefore greatly to be esteemed, am 
studiously cultivated : but; after all, it is ilot^ sine 
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books have abounded^ indispensably essential to the 
welfare of society, nor abfliolutely necessary to 
the improvement of human nature. These grand 
purposes may be more effectually and more exten« 
aively accomplished by the able writer. 

It is certain^ that an eloquence, which, like that 
of the ancients, is said to astonish like thunder, and 
carry all before it, like lightning, and a torrent, 
may be used in e&cting bad purposes as well aa 
good, in hurting as well as in serving socie^ ; -and,. 
tbcTefii^e> its vdue must depend upon the honesty, 
and good principles of those who possess it in per-^ 
Action. In the possession of bad men, it is alwaynt 
to be suspected.. In the possession of good meui it: 
caaiNit do so much good as a written discoursQ, s«nt 
ioto the wide world by the operation of that provw 
dential discovery* the typographical art, the most: 
important in efl^t which the w<Hrl4 ever r^^ved^ 

Tliereif however* no danger l^st oral eloqijLQ^of 
sfaould want oultivation. It is pecess^ry at the bari 
and. the senate ;. aodt by serving temporary ^nd polu 
tical purposes, contributes more than avv thing els^; 
to mtify the importunate cravings of amoition. 

Sy ma terra oral eloquence, I for the most part 
wauk in tlus paper, public harangues in the senate» 
in the cooncily m the 6eld> and in the tribunal ; I ck», 
not comprehend under it the eloquence of cpnv^rsan 
tion, which is always of high value ; and deserveii |9 
be cvdtivated with assiduity by all who wish tP taste. 
of the highest and purest pleasures of their eic- 
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Evening XCVII. 
On the Manners prevalent at someptMic Schook. 

I AM aware that the dispute concerning the prefe- 
rence of private schools to public, or of public to pri- 
vate, is as trite as the common observations on the 
weather. I mean not to trouble you with compari- 
scmSy but to acquaint you with my own case, and 
leave you to form your own opinion. 

lam confident that I derived some of the greatest 
vices and misfortunes of my life from a fashionable 
flichool. I was placed there when I was but an in« 
fantf and lived as a fag, under a state of oppression- 
firom my school-fellows unknown to any slave in the 
Plantations. Many hardships I suffered by day ; but 
I would have borne them without complaint, if I had 
been permitted to repose at night, and enjoy those 
sweet slum))er8 which my fatigue and my age invited t 
but several nights in a week I was disturbed, at va« 
rious hours, from^the mere wantonness of cruelty, 
thrust out of bed, and,, in the coldest weather, strip- 
ped of the cloihes. My health and my growth, I 
nave no doubt^Were injured by the iH usage I suf- 
fered, and the constant fear in which I spent my in-^ 
fiint days. I was beaten by the senior boys without 
the least reason, and often robbed of the little solace 
I had sought, by expending my pocket allowance 
with the old apple woman. It would be tedious to 
enumerate the various hardships I underwent before 
1 was twelve years old. Let it be sufficient to say^ 
that in the age of innocence, I suffered in mind and 
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bo^ tnore than many adult crimioalB who are c<m-» 
▼icted of flagrant Tiolations of the laws of their coun** 
try. My instructors, in the mean time, were mild, and 
my parents affectionate ; but the wanton tyranny of 
my achool-fellows prevented me from enjoying either 
ease ftom clemenoy, or delight from the tenderness 
of parental love. 

As I grew older, I was emancipated from the sla-t 
veiy, and perhaps became a tyrant in my turn, though 
I believe 1 had learned compassion from my own miv 
sery. But I was delivered from one kind of slavery 
only to relapse into another ; for, as I mixed among 
grcAt boY%, it became necessary, as I thought, to 
adopt their manners and their vices. 

One of ^e first bad propensities I acquired was, 
to a profusion of expense, and to the supply of my 

r>cuniary deficiencies by running in debt wherever 
could ^ain credit, either in purchasing my indul* 
gences, or in borrowing money. I had, indeed, in 
common with several others of my class, some very 
expensive habits ; for I went daily to a pastry-cook'Sf 
or the colfee-house, and very men to the play clau'* 
dettinely. My pocket allowance was one shilliog a 
week ; a flttbre tnfle, and by no means commensurate 
to my outgoings ; in consequence of which I {earned 
to take the methods practised by many other8,which 
were to pawn at some distant house, known by the 
sign of the three golden balls, whatever I had pos-' 
aesBion of, either from the indulgence of relations, or 
aa a necessary apparatus of a scholar. My watck 
has been in pawn a hundred times before I was fif- 
teen. My books wiere sold as soon as I moved into 
a higher class, where they were not immediate^ 
waited, and pawned, whenever I had an opportunity 
of aap]^fyin|^ their place, on the day we were to read 
them^Dy borrowing others of ^me boyjvhom I could 
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beat iDto compliance. A thousand other tricks were 
played to raise moneys many of which had a tendency 
to destroy, in the very bud, all principles of r^ ho* 
nour and common honestv. And the intemperance 
both in eating and drinking, whidi the money we 
received firom our friends, and raised by our witSy 
enabled us to indulge in, I am convinced, laid thQ 
foundation for many chronical distempers, which, at 
the very moment while I am writing, render my ex- 
istence painful, and will probably abbreviate it. 

There prevailed an opinion, not only among' the 
boys, but among some parents, that to be mischiev- 
ous and wicked was a sign of spirit and genius ; and 
our sallies were often encouraged by smiles of appro- 
bation, though corrected by the official discipline of 
the masters whenever they were discovered. It was 
thouffht an honour to suffer in a good cause, and we 
despised the rod, while we were talked of as heroes 
by the poor people whom we injured, by the little 
hoj% who admired us, and by quondam scholars, who 
used frequently to say, that they were auite as bflfd» 
or worse than we, when they were at schooL I am 
ashamed to relate the cruel and unjust feats which 
we performed and gloried in, as frolics that distin- 
guished us more than aay eminence in learning, or in 
virtue. Breaking windows, cheating poor venders of 
fruit, abusing the helpless with affronting language 
as tliey passed, destroying and injuring property 
wherever there was no danger of detection ; these 
were some of our heroic deeds : but they were trifles 
in comparison with others which I could specify, and 
for which the poor would have been conaemn^d to 
Botany Bay, or even hansed. ■ But we were admired ;^ 
and the more we distingui^ed ourselves in these ways, 
the more likely we were thought to become one day^ 
ministers of state, archbishops, or lord chancellors. 
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Just before we went to college we concluded that 
we were men, and rushed mto vices which naturally 
nd unavoidably produced loathsome diseases ; but 
even these we considered as feathers in our caps, and 
M manly distinctions. It may be thought extraor- 
ffimury, but it is true, that few of us deemed our- 
selves sufficiently qualified for college till we had run 
deeply in debt with a surgeon. 

In the midst of such cares and employments, it 
cannot be supposed that we paid much attention to 
the object of education, the improvement of ourselves 
in valuable and polite knowledge. Indeed, we were not 
anxious on that subject ; if we could but prove our 
parts, and excite the admiration of young noblemen, 
as great geniuses, by our vicious exploits. The grand 
purpose was to display parts and spirit ; and we had 
oAen beard that the only way to be a Charles Fox, 
mm to be a libertine. I am sorry to say, that even 
our parents, many of whom had been at the school 
before us, did not discourage our irregularities as 
they ought to have done, but laughed at them with 
qyparmt complacency. 

I have found since, that we were not sent to school 
•o much to acquire learning as to make connexions ; 
that is, to make ourselves agreeable panders, syco- 
phants, or humble companions to some great man, 
who might take us by tiie hand, as it is called, and 
place us hereafter on the episcopal or judicial bench. 
Alas ! the end, supposing it is likdy to be accom- 
plished, was not worth the means ! The means were 
audi as tended to destroy every purpose, and every 
end for which a good man wishes to live. Health, 
learning, fame, fortune, conscience, fell an early sa- 
crifice. I censure not the schools themselves, nor 
the masters, who were, I fear, unable to stem the foul 
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Mid nsHd torrent of fashion. Ignorance, ixnpud^ce, 
and folly united. 

But i condemn parents, who cannot but see these 
things, and yet will not co-operate with masters in the 
restoration of salutary discipline , who, for the mere 
chance of a fortunate connexion, risk every thing 
that is rationally valuable ; who talk of their chiU 
dren's flagrant enormities as harmless and laughable 
frolics puerile levities, tine ebullitions of spirit, which 
mark a spri^htliness of parts, and promise future emi* 
?i.M*;v 1 cniinot help, at the same time, demising 
t! v'jo porsi'ns nho aro alv.ays boasting, before boys* 
«i:ui iuhors, of tlieir own ibolish feats at school, and 
endeavouiihg to make it appear that they were a9 
mischievous, wicked, and malicious, as a truly diabo- 
lical spirit could render them, at an age when every 
lovely quality is the natural growth of the unpollutea 
mind. Much of the ill conduct of boys and young 
men, arises from the conversation of those silly 
triflers, and I have reason to lament that I ever 
heard it. 

Yours, Sie. 

SeRO SAPI«tN«. , 
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Evening XCVIII. 

On Prologues and Epilogues. 

A PROLOGUE is a prefatory address to the specta- 
tors in a theatre, coDtaining either an apology for the 
poet, a recommendation of the plot, or a brief nami« 
tioii of whatever concerns either the story or the 
eompositioa of the piece. It is not properly ati essen- 
tial part of the drama, but merely accessary. 

It has been divided by the critics into two sorts : 
tbe wumcprosoposj or that which is spoken by one per- 
aoo; and the diprosoposy or that wnich is spoken by 
tiro. Hie former kmd is the most usual ; though 
there are instances of the latter both among the an- 
deotsand the moderns.* Thus Plautus introduces 
hu Trmummtis with a dialogue between Luxury and 
Poverty; in the prologue to the Rivals^ Mr. She* 
ridan has formed a dialogue between a Ser^eant-at« 
law and an Attorney ; and Mr. Garrick*s epilogue to 
the Ei^Ush Merchant, consists of a conversation be- 
tween Lad^ Alton and Spatter. 

It is cunous to observe the hard names which the 
pedantry of criticism has given to the various sorts of 
orologues. They tell us there are three sorts ; the 
%^pfmetic, the si/static, and the anaphoric. The hy- 
pothetic contains the argument ot the piece; the 
systatic recommends the fable or the poet to the 
pepple ; &nd the anaphoric refutes objections, recri- 
minates opposers^ or returns thanks to the audience. 
But these terms seem only contrived by literary pride 
to give an air of importance to trifles, andati appear^ 
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ance of learned obscurity to things sufficiently ob- 
vious to common sense *. 

The prologues and epilogues of modem times dif- 
fer much from those of the ancient drama. They 
were dull, heavy, spiritless, and uninteresting ; and 
when contrasted with the lively turn of modern pro- 
logues, they are scarcely better than dead small beer 
compared to Champagne, or water- gruel to Ma; 
deira. 

The modem prologues and epilogues (for I unite 
them, as they are similar) are so totally different from 
the models afforded by antiquity, that I am induced 
to consider them sls poematia sui generis^ sod of mo- 
dern invention. As to rules for uem, which the old 
critics were fond of prescribing for all kinds oifoe^ 
try, they are so little subject to control, as hapdly to 
be conformable to any rules, but those which are oh^ 
viously suggested by that best of onticiam, the critiw 
cism of common sense. > 

The style which they chiefly require is eridenlly 
the colloquial or epigrammatic. They are so Pro« 

* Uiius enim argumentum narrat, alius poete eoni^a is' 
fkbulis ; ut in ^delpfUs; ilium vocant v9»$tvtKvt ; quia fit idem 
V9»6ifit, vrtxttftivov, iri ^19 !^«M— talis in ^t/itt/ana— >. Alterumgemiff 
coi&m^nd&titlum ; quare trvraffn nomiiiant ; quia exorat audi- 
tores pro authore et fabula ; quoniam stare (<rvraTiMtt) dicitur^^ 
aut slelisse fcbula cum perageretur ; quasi igitur confirmaret ani- 
mos spectatorura : Hujusmodi habes in Hecyra, Tertium f^ 
nusy quum refelluntur objectiones advei^sarioruin ; ut in 4n^. 
dria'i aut etiam regeruntur crlmina, cujusmodi versus ill*:- 
« idem iUe Phasma nuper nunc dedit .**' quod, prppteret, dixerfi, 
mf^^^lfff Alii sunt Tnt^/t, ut in Casma, 

, ScALiozit. Poet. lib. L eap. 9. 

Here may be observed all the awkwardness and mysterious- 
Bess of real pedantry. It should be remembered, however, that 
the ancient Prologue was a part of the play—the first aet. 
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teus-Kke in their fbrn, thdt they may be either as 
comical as a farce, or as serious as a sermon. In the 
hands of Addison* Johnson> and Pope> they some- 
times resemble the satires of Juvenal ; in those of 
Foote and Garrick> they have all the lively urbanity 
of Horace. 

Many excellent examples of both kinds are extant* 
and may constitute a general division of the prolc^ue 
'jand fepilogae style, into the serious and the comica). 

So great a latitude do these little essays claim, that 

they are found to have been well received, when they 

'have t^ad scarcely any connexion with the dramas to 

'which they hav« been pirefixed or appended. Their 

*gebefal oDJect has been to put the audience in good 

nufmour ; and this they have accomplished the better^ 

by didir bddity and eccentricity. Any whimsical 

idea,' pursued in familiar verse for a few minutes^ has 

'aervea'the purpose of amu8ement> and raised the 

wbhled-for smile. 

As their end is to conciliate favour, and avert dis- 
pleasure, they should certainly be respectful, though 
'tot mean ; supplicatory, though not abject. They 
will indeed seldom obtain their end by supplication 
without wit ; but there is a decorum in their assum- 
in|^ th^ air of' a 'petition. They may even approach 
with the tone of a sturdy beggar, provided that they 
display humour and ingenuity to keep their audacity 
in countenance. 

In the days of Shakespeare, prologues and epi- 
loguiBB seem to have been in their infantine state. 
(Shakespeare's plays wahted not so slight a recom- 
mendation, and it must be owned, they have it not. 
Nothing can be quainter, and more uncouth, than the 
greater part of Shakespeare's prologues and epi^ 
logues. They were not much in fashion, and h6 dfd 
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, extrt the vigour of his genius to produce what wai 
not demanded with eagerness. 

Diyden was the most celebrated writer of pro- 
logues and epilogues of an^ recorded in the history 
of the English drama. His nervous lines were well 
adapted to the purpose. Wit, satire, force, and fire, 
give his compositions ' of this kind a decided supe- 
riority over all the^inisy, flippant rhymes of the mo- 
dem poetasters. His are uke solid surloin, theirs 
Vke wnipt syllabub. 

It has become much the fashion of the iimes^ 
among the mob of gentlemen who write with ease, 
4o aim at a mrig of bays^ by writing prologues and 
epilogues. Too lazy, or too weak, to attempt a dra- * 
matic piece, they hope to share the poet's £ime, and 
become talked of in the circles of fashion, by scrib- 
bling a few pert rhymes, by way of prologue or epi- 
logue. The poet is glad of a fashionable name to 
give him a little countenance among people of ton^ 
«]id admits compositions as harbingers, or followers, 
^hts pieces, which, it is probable, he could greatly 
excell, if he chose to compose liis cmn prolqgue and 
epilogue. 

It might, however, be useful to hint to seme oTtli^ 

^e gentlemen, that pertness is not wit, nor rhyme 

poetry. Coxcombs, and men of ton, should confine 

themselves to their proper sphere, their toilettes, their 

stables^ and their race-grounds. They may plume 

^ themselves on their boots, buckles, and head-dresses ; 

but should not wish to divide the praise of the real 

poet, by a trifling copy of verses, in which tliey 

might be outdone by many a school-boy, and many a 

•jrhyming lady. But their vanity would engross all 

kinds of praise ; and steal even the laurel from the 

poor poet's brow^ who has no other protection but 
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its shade ; and a cold shade it is, if we may form a 
judgement of it from boxes, pit, and galleries^ thinly 
filled with orders ; and from the copy-money of dra- 
mas that scarcely repay the expenses of their publi- 
cation. 
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Evening XCIX. 

On the literary Character of Archbishop Seeker. 

The foundation of that singular eminence and dig- 
nity to which archbishop Seeker arrived, was certainly 
laid at the academy of Mr. Jones a dissenting teacher 
of Gloucester, who had the honour to educate an- 
other most excellent divine> that shining ornament of 
the church and nation, bishop Butler. 

It may reasonably be concluded that the person 
who trained two characters so distinguished was 
himself respectable ; and he certainly deserves the 
esteem of posterity, if it were only that two such 
lights of the church as Seeker and Butler derived 
from his lamp their early lustre. 

The character of Mr. Jones could not, I imagine, 
have been perfectly known to the biographers of the 
archbishop, Dr. Porteus and Dr. Stinton, whose re- 

fmted benevolence and liberality forbid one to be- 
ieve that they would have spoken rather slightingly 
of Mr. Jones, if they had known how much he was 
esteemed by the archbishop, and how well he ap« 
pears to have deserved the most honourable mention. 
Their words are — " The archbishop received his 
education at several private schools and academies in 
the country. ... In one or other of these seminaries 
he had the good fortune to meet, and to form an 
acquaintance, with several persons of great abili- 
ties. Among, the rest^ in the aeademy of one Mr, 
Jones, kept first at Gloucester, then at Tewkesbury, 
he laid the foundation of a strict friendship with Mr. 
Joseph Butler, aflerwards bishop of Durham.*' 
1'hey say nothing of improvements made at one 
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Mr. Jones's academy, but only of a connexion which 
he bad the good fortune to make there. I am con- 
vinced, from tbeir characters, that they could not in- 
tend to undervalue Mr.> Jones merely because he 
was a dissenter, and his academy was not honoured 
with the distinctions of the two AlnuB Matres. But 
1 believe, they might not have seen Mr. Seeker's pleas- 
ing letter concierning Mr. Jones, not many years ago 
presented to the public by that good christian, Dr. 
(jibbons, in his Life of Dr. Watts. 

\jqX us hear the exemplary youth, for such he ap- 
pears to have been, thus speaSking of his preceptor^ 
the -Rev. Mr. Samuel Jones: 

^< Mr. Jones," says he in a letter to Dr. Watts, 
<* I take to be a man of real piety, great learning, and 
an agreeable temper; one who is very diligent in 
instructing all under his care, very well qualified to 
^Ye instructions, and whose well-managed familia- 
rity will always make him respected. He is very 
strict in keeping good order, and will effectually 
preserve hi^ pupils from negligence and immorality. 
And accordingly I believe, there are not many aca- 
demies freer, in general, from those vices than we 
are. ....We shall have gone through our course in 
about four years time, which J believe nobody that 
once knows Mr. Jones will think too long. . . • We 
pass our time very agreeably betwixt study and 
conversation with our tutor, who is always ready 
to discourse freely of any thing that is useful, and 
allows us, either then or at lecture, all imaginable 
liberty of making objections against his opinion, 
and prosecuting tnem as far as we can. In this and 
every tiling else he shows himself so much a gentle^ 
roan, and manifests so great an affection and tender- 
ness for his pupiisy as cannot but command respect 
and love/* 

E 2 
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The future archbishop gives a short accouDt of 
Mr« Jones, and his plan, in the sequel; and it is 
impossible not to think highly of the preceptor, and 
to lament that he should be spoken of as an obscure 
person, scarcely worthy of mention in the life of his 
scholar, afterwards the most distinguished primate 
of his time in Christendom. 

• I believe it to have been a very happy circum- 
stance for Mr. Seeker, that he was educated in a 
dissenting academy, and under so good a tutor. I 
attribute much of his future eminence to this cir- 
cumstance, as well as to the connexion he fortu- 
nately fortned there ; that purity, that dignity, that 
decency of character which enabled him to fill the 
great offices of the church with singular weight and 
efficacy. There may have been deeper scholars, 
or greater divines; but there has seldom been a pre- 
late of more personal authority^ and in whom eccle- 
siastical dignity shone with brighter effulgence. 

He was not without enemies, and many prejudices 
were formed against him ; but this is no new phe- 
nomenon in the moral world. I also once consi- 
dered him as a worldly politician, who depended 
chiefly on external appearance, on distance or dissi- 
mulation, for the attainment of respect. I thought 
him an artificial character ; hut though he might 
not be without pride, and might assume something 
of a behaviour rather affected and reserved, yet, 
upon a review of his life and works, both literary 
and moral, he appears to be one of those whom pos. 
terity will consider as a truly great man. His 
charity, and his industry, were singularly great. 
But I refer my reader to his biographers for his 
general character, while I amuse myself with the 
contemplation of him chiefly as a man of letters. 

Educated in the dissenting persuasion, and under 
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di'sseDtiDg tutors, he had paid less attention to polite 
letters, and more to divinity, than is usually be- 
stowed by students in the universities. Young men 
in Oxford and Cambridge frequently arrive at an 
age for orders, and become successful candidates 
for them, who have studied scarcely any other divi* 
nity than such as is to be found in Ovid's Metamor- 
phosis, and Tooke*s Pantheon. Hebrew tliey usually 
neglect, as partaking but little of classic elegance ; 
but Mr. Seeker, at tne age of eighteen, says, speak- 
ing of Mr. Jones's method, ^< I began to learn He- 
brew as soon as J came hither, and find myself able 
now to construe, and give some grammatical ac- 
count of, about twenty verses in the easier pai'ts of 
(he Bible, afler less than an hours preparation. 
We read every day two verses a-piece in the He- 
brew Bible, which we turn into Greek, no one 
knowing which his verses shall be, though at first 
it was otherwise." 

** By the time he was three-and -twenty," his 
biographers relate, ''he had read over carefully a 
great part of the Scriptures, particularly the New 
Testament in the original, and the best comments 
upon it, Eusebius's Ecclesiastical History, the apo- 
stolical Fathers, Whiston's Primitive Christianity, 
and the principal writers for and against rainigterial 
and lay conformity, with many others of the most 
esteemed treatises in theology." 

Few regularly bred divines, as they are termed, 
apply themselves to divinity at so early an age ; and, 
indeed, through the defect of a knowledge and of 
a taste for it in youth, many, after obtaining or- 
ders, still continue to study, if they study at all, the 
theology of Athens and Rome. But the dissenters 
stilly divinity at an early age; and if they had united 
tb^ study of the belles lettres with it in a due pro- 

e3 
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portion, I believe their divines would have made a 
still more honourable appearance than they have 
done, though' they are, and ever have been, highly 
respectable. 

The belles Icttres enable a man to adorn his know- 
ledge, and recommend his writings to general 
notice. If Dr. Seeker had united a little more po- 
lite learning to his theology, 1 think his writings 
would have been more popular. They want the 
graces of a beautiful style and diction. 

But it will be said, that he was a very popular 
preacher ; and how could he become so great a fa- 
vourite if his language were not elegant, or his 
Style of eloquence adorned by the captivating graces 
of classical beauty? I answer, By the solidity of 
his reasonings united with the authority of his per« 
son, the gravity of his manner, and the sanctity of 
his character. 

<' Quidisthoc erat eloquentias admirabilis,*' says Dr. 
John Burton, <'quod a plerisquetam magnified prse- 
dicatum accepinnis ? Non sane in sententiis Beivomj^ 
Demosthenica, non dictionis ardor splehdorque, 
non ingenii exultantis lusus, non rhetoricorum pig- 
menta, et quae aures delinire solet, periodi decur- 
rentis clausula numerosa et canora; verum erat m 
sententiis axpi^oXoyia plane Aristotelica, stylique 
penitus castigata luxuries, nihil operosd elaboratuni), 
nihil temere effusum : pro re nat^ sine fuco, sine 
ornatu dictionis, casta Mmplicitas : quicquid illud 
erat, verbis inerat ro iritrrovy et in popularium aures 
animosque influebat mitis oratio : gustus decori 
gratia, et in vultu placida severitas, singula com- 
nicnciavlt; imo et dictis quasi iidem imperavit ipsa 
dicentis authoritas. Quod erat philosophi et theo- 
iogi, satit habuit distinctd,graviter dicere ; quod vero 
eriit rheteru tn, ornate dicere, ille non tam neicivit^ 
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quam ultrd neglexit. Quid multa ? Orator hie 
noster sine dcendi artificio veram eloquentifle laudeiA 
coiuecutus videbatur.*' 

" Ornate dicere," says Dr. Burton, " ultrd neg* 
lexit ;" but Dr. Burton, on this occasion, is a pro- 
fessed panegyrist, displaying his own eloquence in 
the encomiastic style. If Dr. Seeker had been a 
polite writer, he would have sometimes shown the 
graces of fine composition without intending it. 
Many of his writings are addressed to the learned, 
to whom ornate dicere would not have been impro- 
per. Few who possess a beautiful style choose to 
conceal their talent on all occasions, though before 
hearers of ordinary capacities, and coarse taste, they 
may either think that it is not worth while to pro- 
duce any thins elaborate, or that the plainer and 
less adorned their style, the more intelligible and 
effectual will .be their discourse. But Dr. Seeker 
preached most of his sermons before the politest 
congregation in England ; and the graces of diction 
would not have failed to have been tasted by those 
who frequented St. James's church. In the vicinity 
of a court, it could not be said, wlien he displayed 
the beauties of language, that he was casting pearls 
before swine. . 

But it is candid to suppose, that he was in- 
fluenced by the example of St. Paul, who glories 
that his preaching was not with enticing words of 
man*! wisdom, not as pleasing men, but God, who 
trieth the heart. . It has been said, < Cujuscunqws 
oraHonem vides politam et solicitam, scrto animurn in 
pusUlis occupatum,* But perhaps this doctrine is 
chiefly inculcated by those who revile the excellence 
whicli they cannot reach. Why should eloouence, 
which serves all other causes most essentially, be 
prohibitedfrom becoming the.handmaid of divinity? 
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If boweyer his composition is not elegai;i.t| wha^ 
^nder)ed b^ pop^i^r? His elocution, the grace 
and dignity of his person, the earnestness and gra- 
vity with whiph he enforced his solid doctrines. 

It Jbas not yet Ibeen considered duly whether his 
style is Attic. 1 think it is not ; as it appears to me 
rather tp approach to the dry and the jejune. They 
who afected Aillicism in antiquity frequently fell into 
the dull- Th^ Attip style may be compared to the 
.dress of the jQufikers. It is neatness without finery, 
and without superfluity. But the dry style may 
rather be said to resemble the Sunday dress of a 
country hind. It is clean ; it h^s no splendour in« 
deed, put at :the same time it has no grace. It has 
DO attraction ftppd shape ot colour ; peiiiaps it rather 
disgusts by its meanness and poverty. The jejune 
style suggests npt the idea of a healthy living body, 
but of a body dried by art for the purpose of the 
anatomist. ' 

There is a great difference in the discourses of 
Dr. Seeker. Some are, if it is possible, too plain, 
unless they were formed for the congregation of 
iCuddesden, a little village near Oxford, where Dr. 
Seeker, when bishop of that see, long resided and 
officiated as a parish-priest. If he thus adapted his 
discourses to his audience, he is worthy of more 
praise than any excellence of style can procure. 
And there is reason tp think he did, as his Act ser- 
mon before the University, of Oxford, and several 
.others, are written in a very pleasing and correct 
tStyle, atid such as may perhaps justly deserve the 
name of tlie Attic. Though, after all, the style is 
not the excellence on which any of his sermons are 
.chiefly to. be valued. 

They all abound in good sense and solid obser- 
.vations, cpQectedy by a cautious judgement, from 
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remarks on real life and experience. They abound 
in fruit ; while many rhetorical declamations, much 
more popular in the great city, have little to recom- 
mend them but transitory and barren blossoms. 

The cool, dispassionate style of Dr. Seeker is the 
style of truth and good sense ; and it is to be wished, 
that all hearers and readers had good sense enough 
to give it due attention. But, in order to this, 
they must be all rational ; they must be that already, 
which it is the design of sermons to render them ; 
BO that, for the purpose of attaching the minds of 
a mixed multitude^ the passions and imagination 
miist be sometimes addressed. But too great an at? 
tentioQ to these leads to a false glare, an unsub- 
stantial doquence, that glitters indeed like base 
metal, when new, but soon loses its lustre, and 
possesses neither the beauty nor the value of pure 
gold. 

I do not know whether the style of Seeker's ser- 
mons is to be recommended as a model ; but J am 
sure their good sense, their candour, their dispassion- 
ate manner^ are such as must be approved by all who 
unite a sound judgement with their zeal for religion. 
There are few pieces of didactic divinity more ex- 
cellent than the catechetical lectures. They are at 
once rational and pious, learned and familiar. His 
charges to the clergy are given in a style of autho- 
rity becoming a great prelate, and contain such ad- 
monition as, if followed, cannot fail to render the 
clerical function the most honourable in fact, as it 
is in idea, of all that supply the various wants of a 
well-regulated society. 
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Evening C. 

On Drydetis celebrated Ode on St. Cecilia $ Day. 

If a foreigner were to ask an Englishman for the 
beiit specimen of lyric poetry in the English lan« 
guage, I have no. doubt but that he would be pre- 
sented with Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day. 
This celebrated piece is supposed to have reach^ 
the pinnacle of excellence, to have surpassed Horace, 
and rivalled Pindar. ' 

An ode could never have been so universally re- 
nowned, without intrinsic and extraordinary merit. 
Its beauties have been felt as well as understood. 
The heart and the ear have decided in its favour, 
previously to the determination of the judgement. I 
acknowledge and admire its excellence ; but I must 
be so far guilty of critical detraction as to say, that 
its merit appears to me to have been over-rated, 
and that, in my opinion, it is not the best Ode in 
the language. 

There are blemishes in it, which sully the lustre 
of its beauties ; there are lownesses in it, which de« 
grade its sublimity ; there are vulgarities of ex* 
pression, which at once destroy its elegance, and 
debilitate its pathos. 

The plan is exeellent, the spirit noble; and ray 
chief objection is to the choice of words, which, 
according to all the rules of criticism, and the dictates 
of natural taste, should be peculiarly delicate in 
the Ode. 

The word * belyed,' in the line 

A dragon's fieiy form belyed tlie God, 
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» beneath the dignity of the serious Ijric, and in- 
x>nn8tent with the sublime idea of the God of hea- 
ren and earth inetamorphosed to the fiery form of 
I dragon. 

His ** stamping an image of hiinself,*' as he was 
hen in the image of a dragon, conveys to a careless 
reader, the idea of his having stamped a dragon. 

Bacchus 18 represented, at least to the mind of A 
nere English reader^ in a manner unknown to clas- 
kical antiquity;: 

Fluah'd with a purple grace 
He liwws his honest £M:e. 

These lines exhibit the picture of a drunken sot, 

with bloated cheeks and a red nose; though the 

poet himself has just described the God as *^ ever 

Bur and ever young." The line, ** He shows his 

umest face," is in a style so familiar and colloquial, 

8 to militate i^;w09t the dignity and matron-like 

eoonuB flf the lyric muse. Honesty indeed, in itis 

ulydnsical significaCRm, is a Tecy elegant expres- 

yn, synonymous with beautiful ; but not one £n- 

tsh reader in a himdred understands the epithet 

y otherwise, than as it is ofleh applied to a 

lokard, or bon vvoant^ when he is called an honest 

ow ; that is, a jolly Bacchanalian. It was a rea^ 

against Dryden's using this ebithet, even if he 

fided it in its classical sense, that it was sure to 

misunderstood by the majority of his readers. 

^, speaking of Bacchus, says, 

^ Quocunque Deus caput egit honcstum.** 

Dryden probably had this very line in view; 
< honest" in this classical sense is not yet na- 
eed in England, and therefore it was injudi- 
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cious in Dryden to use it. << Honest'* conveys the 
idea of a mere good-humoured plumpness efface, a 
broad grinning mirth ; whereas the old classics speak 
of Bacchus, as remarkable for the delicacy of his 
countenance. They attribute to him the virginea 
Jbrma et virgineum caput : not the immutable rubi- 
cundity, and stupid' fatness, of a brandy- faced land- 
lady. 

Dryden was a remarkably good classic, and could 
not but know the mode m which Bacchus is de- 
lineated by tiie poets ; therefore there is every rea- 
son to think^ that he chose the epithet *' honest," 
intending to display his classical knowledge and 
taste ; and had he written to none but classical 
scholars, his epithet would have been applauded 
without one dissentient voice : but to the common 
reader, it gives an image very different from that 
which existed in the poet*s mind. It exhibits such 
a Bacchus as we see dangling from a country sign- 
post astride on a tun. It disgraces the Ode, and 
renders it, in this part, little superior to the song of 
an Alexander Stevens roared by a club of sots in an 
alehouse. The other lines, 

Drinking joys did first ordain, 
Drinking is the soldicr*s pleasure ; 

are coarsely expressed, and more characteristic of 
Tom D'Urfey than of Pindar. 

The greater part of the subsequent stanzas is 
either truly pathetic, or sublime. Yet I cannot 
admire, in an Ode said to equals or surpass, every 
thing in lyric sublimity and grace, such lines as 

Thus, long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows leam'd to blow. 

The bellows being a culinary machine, strikes the 
ear with a vulgar sound, and the mind with a vul- 
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gar idea. The poet should have spoken of the 
bellows by an elegant periphrasis, or some name re- 
moved from plebeian use. The bellows, in « this 
place, if I may be allowed a frigid joke> blows out 
much of the poetic fire. 

That creeping, sluggish Alexandrine, 

" With nature's mother-wit and arts unknown before," 

is flat and prosaic. '* Mother-wit** is a term which 
the sublime muse of the lyre, in her better judge- 
ment, would not have adopted. 

But I recollect the censure that has justly fallen 
on Zoilus, and on all the race of hypercritics : I 
recollect also the trite idea of finding spots in the 
sun. I must therefore apologize to ^the reader, for 
the liberty I have taken with this celebrated Ode, 
' by declaring that I do not mean to deny that it pos- 
aesses a very high rank ; but only to controvert its 
claim to the highest rank among the lyric poems of 
England. 

Gray, as a poet of the lyre, appears to me to be 
more uniformly grand and majestic. The mind is 
elevated by him to ethereal regions, and soars with 
eagle flight, without being forced to fall from it^ 
eminence, like the son of Daedalus. Gray wings Jiis* 
way on high like a glorious luminary, all stately, all 
regularly magnificent; Dryden rises like an air 
baUoon, which now and then breaks, and tumbles 
preciptately down, contrary to the intention of the 
conductor of it, and to the great mortification of 
the gaping spectators. 

The above strictures may expose me to the anger 
of the irritable sons of Aristarchus. I shall only 
obwrve, that on literary subjects like these, tliough 
there may be reason for dissent, I cannot see any 
occasion tor the bitterness of malice. 

VOL. J II. F 
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Evening CI. 

On Ittscr^oHons Md the Lapidary SkyU^ 

As the space on monuments, columns, and sepul- 
chres, #hidh admits of inscription, is usually too litU^ 
to contain makiy words ; it is necessary that the wotdft 
which its limits are capable of receiving, should ht 
expressive of t& miich meankig ^ words are able to 
eoi^vey, and be couched in a style as forcible as rhe- 
toric can devise. 

The isinallness of the space devoted to tlie lirrithig, 
and the trouble ttnd d^culty of writing on stotid^ 
marine, and brass, were the reasons why uMrrevia^ 
tions abounded on Che tmcient inseripitiottfv and ib<- 
deed furnish the principle of thait rule wliKSh pne» 
scribes for them a laconic brevity of style. Conve- 
faiience or necessity arie tl^ foundation ci all rules 
#hich are worth ot:^rvation. 

liideed, if these causes for brevity had not e3(isted> 
it would faavebefen still very desimole, i^hce inscrip-^ 
tions iiv^fe to be reftd by the passenger kis he jour- 
tieyed oh his way, to ^om it might not be con- 
venient to be detained ; and since, also, it was to 
be wishied, that they knight be remembered as well 
tis read, brevity certainly facilitated this desirable 
^rpoi^. 

But brevity alone would be a poor recommenda- 
tion of the hpidary style. It admks of point, anti- 
thesft's, harmony, and sublimity. It is a style par- 
ticipating of prose and poetiy ; in a due mixture of 
Which consists its peculiat character. The cold, the 
dullj the humble, iand the mean, it rejects with con- 
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tempt Whatever is noble in sentioieq^, - pr fqroibl^. 
IB expression, whatever is lively, animated, i^erYQui, 
and emphatic, forms an essential ingredient in the 
lapidary style. 

The chMrches and the church -yards of England 
furnish many example^ of sepulchral inscriptions, 
which would do honour tp the best ages of anti- 
ouity. At the sanie time they exibit others, which 
excite sentiments very unnatural in a church or 
cburdi-yard ; those ari^g from the absurd a^d the 
laiwfaahle. 

For the credit of the country, in the eyes of 
foreigners as well as natives, I therefore think it 
would he right, if the rpctors and vicars of parishes 
were to claim the privilege of revipin^ a^d cprrect- 
iog tlie epitaphs which are to be cpnj^igped to ppste« 
ijt J b V the faithful marble. It might, indeed, be. 
«:oosiaered as an jnfringeipept of liberty, if tliey 
were to assume a right to dictate the matter of an 
epitaph; hut to reforrq the style, and to prevent 
lie appearance of ridloMlou^ apd ungrammatical 
inscriptions^ would be to consult the honour of the 
defunctf and of the surviving friend. Every epitaph, 
it least from the meaner pe<^ie, shoul^ be sub^ 
mitted, in n^anuscript, to the clergyman of the pa- 
rish, before it in given to the atone-cutter to be in- 
A^ibly engraved. Travellers would then visit the re- 
positories of the dead with improvement and ra- 
tional pleasure ; I say rational pleasure, for the plea- 
sure which they often derive from laughing at the 
absurdity of tlie tpmb-stone, is such as reason cannot 
a|mrove. 

Westminster-Abbey affords many fine models ; 
but it would have afforded more, if many of the 
epitaphs had not been merely hiatoricaL Menu- 

f2 
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ments intended to perpetuate characters, which might . 
afford topics for the sublime and pathetic, present 
a tedious detail of dates, as little affecting the 
heart as a common paragraph in a newspaper an- 
nouncing a deaths or an article in the parish re- 
gister. It appears, indeed, that much more reliance 
is placed on the sculptor of the tomb, than on the 
writer of the epitaph ; whereas, a very plain tablet^ 
with a fine inscription, would redound more to the. 
fame of the departed and of his family, than the 
mausoleum of a monarch, or the most exquisite 
chisseling of a Bacon or Roubilliac. 

It is a question, whether epitaphs on extraordi- 
nary persons should be in Latin or in English? 
Attached, as I acknowledge myself, to the elegance 
of the Latin language in the lapidary style, I rather 
give a preference to the English for the obvious rea- 
son of its greater intelligibility. We find many ex- 
cellent epitaphs in Latm, in country churches and 
church-yards, where scarcely any one enters once in 
seven years who understandfs Latin, save the mini- 
ster of the parish. Nothing, in such cases, is usually 
known of the party, by the common parishioner, 
but his narpe. The principal end of the monument 
is therefore defeated, by the writing in an unknown 
tongue. And, indeed, in churches more frequented 
, by scholars than rural places of worship, why should 
not the epitaphs be equally obvious to all ? The En- 
glish language is able to express every idea of the 
human mind with force and beauty; and there are 
examples of epithaps in English cemeteries- which 
equal, in every excellence of style, the best inscrip- 
tions of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Latin is, indeed, confessedly well adapted to the 
style of inscriptions ; but that it is not intelligible to 
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«U who mfiif HFJsb Ao i^fid the cipitapb, k a suffioient 
MMSon for its r^^otio^ d'om tfie greater part of ipo- 
BttmenMl JiiMifpti<M99. The h&U xeasion fcur its use 
ja» ihet. it eisaUes jfordgii^^, lu^cquainted with 
£9glish« to Mad tbeip; hyit thwgh fore^'goers may 
heqifteotif niait WiMf^ioster-Abi^y, yet their pre* 
«ence to leowtiy xhurfib^s is too ra^e to require 
SQch a piece of oomplai^^ce^ i(s> wh3e it accomioo- 
dates them, must be inconvenient to the natiyes, the 
neighbours, and the parishioners. 

Epitaphs are either in verse or prose ; and it may 
admit of inquiry, whether verse or prose is to be 
preferred. Verse is more* easily remembered, and 
there are certainly many very fine ones in verse ; 
but yet I rather prefer a measured prose. I think 
the best epitaphs, both in Latin and English, are 
in that sort of prose, which, thoueh it is not con- 
fined to metre, is formed by the rules of a rhythm, 
highly gratifying to the ear, and capable of exhi- 
biting the roost striking beauties of splendid com- 
position. 

But the lapidary style, though most frequently 
used in sepulchral inscriptions, is not conmied to 
them. It IS required on statues, obelisks, and pub- 
lic buildings ; and many fine pieces of art are dis- 
graced by the tablet which gives the history of the 
person, event, or foundation, intended to be ho- 
noured by it. Artists, founders, and public socie- 
ties should bestow as much pains on the style of the 
inscription, as on sculpturing the block, polishing the 
surface, or adorning the pile by architectural em- 
bellishments. 

I cannot quit the subject without remarking, that 
there is now a prevailing mode of cutting the letters 
on the tablet, which injures the inscription, by ren« 
dcring its real beauties less obvious to the reader. 

F 3 
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For the sake of gaining room, the lines are not se- 
parately inscribed as they were written, but joined 
together with tasteless continuity. Thus the rhythm 
that was judiciously marked by the writer, is con- 
founded ; and not easily to be developed, but by eyes 
and ears more delicate and critical than usually be- 
long to the mtijority of passengers, or the common 
eaders of monumental inscriptions. 
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Evening CII. 

On the Idea of the Ancients concerning the Crime of 

Perjury, 

An apprehension has been expressed by good and 
wise men, that the religion of an oath is, in the pre- 
sent age, less and less regarded. Indeed, the infi* 
d*l principles which have been recently diffused with 
uncommon industry and art, have an immediate ten- 
dency to produce, in a reading age, this shocking 
corruption. 

Sunt qui in Fortunse jam casibus omnia ponant, 
£t nullo credant mundum rectore moveri, 
Katura volvente vices et lucis, et anni ; 
Atque ideo intrepidi quaecunque altaria tangunt. 

Juvenal. 

Those writers who call themselves philosophical 
philanthropists, and who, in the calm retreat of their 
museums, indulge their vanity by composing trea- 
tises against religion, would do well to consider a mo- 
ment, that they are opening a door fov villains to 
enter and break down every salutary restraint of law 
and equity. If such writers really have that regard 
which they profess for mankind, let them prove it, 
not by disseminating ideas which introduce confu- 
sion and every evil work, but by adding force to 
every awful sanction which is found by experience 
to increase confidence between man and man, and to 
facilitate intercourse, by tendering contracts inviola- 
ble and testimony credible. 

But the general subject of oaths and their violation 
has been amply discussed by divines and casuists, 
and common sense must see at once the sad effects 
of prevailing perjury. 
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I shall present the reader with a few ideas of the 
ancient heathens on oaths^ and the punishment 'due 
to the violation of them. Those who unfortunately 
neglect Christianity^ and the admonitions of tba 
Christian divine, may, perhaps^ pay some attention 
to the opinions of men who were guided merely by 
their reason in stigmatiziag this atrocious olfefiee-. 

Agamemnon in Homer swears, that he ddifcens 
up Chryseis inviolate, by the Furies who punish ibe 
^ perjured,* not only here, but 'THO FAIAN, under 
the earth : 



And he concludes with solemnly wishing, that if he 
had sworn falsely he might sufier all those many sor- 
rows which the gods award to him who ofiends them 
by perjury. 

£/ h ri rcuf V £T/o^«o», C/Mo/ ^eet AAFEA lotfv 

Hesiod affords reason to believe that the creed cf 
his age respecting perjury was, that the sin of the 
perjured father was visited on the children as well as 
on himself. 

Ytvff6Txt, i»6s liKViv fiy\,etypA;, NHKE2T0N AA20H. 

'< Whoever willingly swears a false oath in giving 
his evidence, and injures justice, inflicts on himself 
an injury * without remedy,' and his generation after 
him shall fall to decay." 

In the idea of the ancients, every falise bath was an 
imprecation of vengeance on the head of him who 
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Swore: and it was common for the hearers to coll 
down the wrath of heaven on the violator. In the 
corenant between Menelaus and Paris, previously to 
the MiDgle combat, afler the slaughter of the lambs 
and the libation of the wine> the people said with one 
aoooidy 

<* Most glorious and almighty Jove, and the other 
immortal gods, whoever first shall violate this oath, 
may their brains be shed on the ground like Uiis 
wine, both theirs and their children's ; and may their 
wives be ravished," 

'OxxoTf^i v^ors^oi vve^ o^Ktet irvifityiifitctUy 
AvTMT, f^ rtKUiif eL7\.oxot V et'h7\.oiai (Af/ut»» 

Here also prevails an idea that the punishment of 
perjury was to be extended to posterity ; an idea 
never entertained but when the crime was considered 
of a most flagitious nature. 

The epithet opuos was applied to Jupiter in parti- 
cular, by which was intended to be signified, that to 
him belonged vengeance for violated oaths. The ge- 
neral idea was, that the crime was of such magnitude 
as not to be punished sufficiently by human laws, and 
that Heaven itself visited the perjured with peculiar 
misfortunes. Hesiod represents the Furies going 
their circuit, every fif^h day of the month, to haunt 
the bosom of the perjured wretch. 

In the Bouleuterion^ or Council Chamber of Olym- 
pia, there was a menacing statue of Jupiter, with a 
thunderbolt in each hand, and an inscription on the 
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base, denouncing woe to him who should call the 
god a witness to a falsehood. 

In some coantries, the punishment by human hnr 
was death, and in others^ that kind and degree of pe^ 
naltjr, Mfhatever it might be, which the culprit, whom 
the false witness endeavoured to injure, would hava 
undergone if the periurj had been believed. 

I cannot help thinking, while I am on this sabjeo|» 
of the solemn words in our communion service. If 
we take the sacrament (which is a solemn bath) iiiii» 
worthily, * we kindle God's wrath against ua» wb 
provoke him to plague us with divers diseases^ and 
sundry kinds of death/ I wish those who ^re capa- 
ble or perjury would apply these dreadful words to 
the commission of that crime. The ancients cer- 
tainly did believe that such would be the conse- 
quence of it. 

They seem also to have had an imperfect idea of 
that law in which it is awfully said^ << I the Lord- thy 
God am a jealous God, and vbic the sins of the fa- 
thers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me, and show mercy 
unto thousands in diem that love me and keep my 
commandments." For their doctrine is, on one bamC 
that. 

In natum dilata ruunt peijuria patris, 
£t pcBiiam merito filius ore luit, Claujdiak. 

and on the oth^r, that 

The idea was universal among them, that the punish- 
ment, though tardy, was certain and dreadful, and 
that the progeny of the perjured was involved in the 
punishment. 
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Siiuihur opinrant occur in Ecclesiasticus. ^< A man 
that useth much swearing shall be filled with iniquity^ 
told * "die piftelie shall never depart from his house/ 
Vht AaSl OTCtid, his sin shall be upon him : and if 
he «imtfs falsely/ < his house ^all be full of cala- 
iinucA* 

What was the cause of the destruction of Troj 
Imt pefjorfP The tiolaied oath of Laonedon and 
Us e«MM» in this instance^ though but a fiible» show 
AeMntinents of the ancients on its dreadful crimi- 
nals^. 

Diodoms Siculus relates that perjury was punish^ 
ed widi d^th among the Egyptians, as a crime 
^fhich at once Tiolated the piety due to the gods, and 
xl e st r o yed confidence among men, the strongest bond 
i>r human M>ciety. A milder sentence prevailed 
afterwards, according to the celebrated law of the 
Twelve Tables,-i>-*< Let the divine punishment of 

fijoiry foe deestraction ; and the htanan^ disgrace-* 
'erjvtni poena divinai exitium ^ humana, dedecos :*' 
accordhigly with us it is punished with the pillory. 

Strabo says, that the crime was capital among the 
Scythians; and, among the Indians, punished by 
catting off the fingers and toes ; and I believe there 
are countnef^ where the tongue, as the offending 
member, was amputated by the public executioner. 
From every inquiry, it appears that the heathens 
considered the crime of false-swearing as most ofifen* 
sive to God and man. To the gods its punishment 
was in great part lefl, with a full persuasion that 
vengeance would be taken, though not immediately, 
yet severely and dreadfully. In this particular, 
ChristHans Kiirely have much greater reason to «tand 
in awe, and sin not. I omit passages from Scripture 
on the subject, as they are obvious, and as I intended 
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only to (>roduce the opinions and practices of those 
who could not be influenced by Christianity. 

But if the crime becomes more frequent among us 
than it was formerly, it is incumbent on the rulers of 
the nation to investigate and rescind the causes, and 
to encourage rehgion and its professors by their 
countenance and example *. 

The multiplication of oaths in petty offices, in law 
business of small consequence, and in commerciiBl 
transactions, as at the Custom-house in particular, 
conduces greatly to lessen the veneration due to an 
oath, and to increase perjury. 

On the frequency of oaths, hear the heathen phi- 
losophers. <* Avoid oaths entirely, if possible," says 
Epictetus ; " if not, as much as you can/' And Sim- 
pliciusadds, that swearing should be utterly declined, 
unless on occasions of the highest moment. " Some,** 
says Eusebius in a passage quoted by Stobseus, ** ad> 
vise men to take care that what they swear is the 
truth ; but I advise them not to swear at all, if they 
can easily avoid it.'* The words of Hierocles are 
remarkable : 

Ej> Tij (Tvvsxite^ Toi; ofcvvstu puhag oiif fieruTnaoi ng stg s*h 

** In the frequency of oaths any man may easily 
fall into perjury. We may preserve ourselves free 
from perjury, if we do not use oaths frequently and 
unnecessarily.'' 

What would these sensible and pious ancients 
have said, if they had heard the oaths administered at 
public offices, in courts of justice, and other places, 

* Quid leges sine moribus 
Vaiis proficlunt? 
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on trifling orcasions, by attorneys, clerks, and criers, 
who read the most awful forms just as if they were 
running over a lease, or galloping through * lands, 
messuages, tenements, and hereditaments?' '* But this 
haste and indecency is unavoidable (say they), be- 
cause it is necessary for the dispatch of business— 
of business. Sir," (says the clerk in office, or the at- 
torney, knitting his brow, and looking with all the 
airof self importance. — " And what business ?— Is it 
<uch as will justify endangering the peace of mind, 
and the everlasting happiness, of ourselves and our 
fellow-creatures ?" — ** O Sir, no preaching, (says the 
clerk or attorney, ) for the justices or commissioners 
are just come — Here, take the book five or six of ye, 
and swear away — there, there — very well — kiss the 
book —You kiss your thumb->kiss the book, I say— - 
there — • So help you God' — Call the rest — come, 
make haste- here is room for more thumbs upon the 
book. — We cannot stay here all day — swear away, I 
say — So help you God!" — tactis sackosamctis 
Cbristi Evangeliis ! 

How must the awe which the commmi people en- 
tertain for God and magistracy be diminished, by 
proceedings thus hasty and irreverent, in the midst 
of noise, riot, and confusion ! Government must lay 
in more timber for pillories, if oaths are thus admi- 
piatered, and if infidelity is encouraged by the exanr.- 
pie of the Great. 

Let modem experience determine whether the 
opinion of the ancient is not true, when he says, 

^ViTcti iK voTiVO^Ktetg ypgvloQKtu. Philo. 

** False swearing is the natural consequence of 
much swearing.*' 
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^ Evening CIII. 

On the Pombiiity of advancing Sacred Podry to 

great Perfection* 

SIRy 

There is^ I thinki a prejudice against sacred poetry 
which cannot be justified* To praise God with the 
voice of pious ffratitude^ and to celebrate him with 
that genius whiai he gave, is the noblest employment 
of the mind of man. I wish, indeed^ that more men 
of ffenius had undertaken this office. But men of 
genius have been seduced by the world. They wished 
•very naturally for praise; and they thought sacred 
poetry not likely to confer it in the same degree aspro^ 
fant. ifShakespeare, Dryden, and Pope, had directed 
their powers to it, great would have been the e&ct ! 
.If they had struck the Davidean lyre, what multi- 
tudes would have joined in the song, and have been 
4ed by melody to the idtar, and fi-om the altar of the 
church to the clioir of heaven \ / 

It has been concluded, from the rarity of excellence 
in sacred poetry, that it is scarcely attainable; that 
-there is some insurmountable obstacle to perfection 
-in its very nature ; that sacred subjects are already 
so exalted that poetry cannot raise, them any higher. 
It is true, that moderate poetry cannot raise them; 
but what think you of Milton's muse ? Cowley very 
justly says, " None but a good artist will know how to 
do it : neither must we think to cut and polish dia« 
monds with so little pains and skill as we do marble: 
for if any man design to compose a sacred poem, by 
only turning a story of the Scripture, like Mr.Quarles, 
or some other godly matter^ like Mr. Haywood of 
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Angels, into rhyme, he is so far from elevating of 
poesie that he only abases divinity. He who can 
write a profane poem well, may write a divine one 
better ; but he wha can do that but ill, will do this 
much worse.V 

Divinity has been too ofVen debased in England by- 
bad poetry ; but even thai bad poetry has had a good 
effect on corresponding readers. It has pleased and 
informed those who were bad critics though good 
men. Youth and ignorance have been induced by^ 
rhymes and metre to learn by heart valuable instruc- 
tion. Minds that could not rise to the elevation of 
Milton have be^ nourished by the humble poetry of 
the good Watts. That saint (for he has a better title 
to t£e name than many in the Calendar) oflen sung 
sweetly; but there was something wanting to make 
Jus songs generally acceptable to the lovers of classi- 
cal poetry. ** His devotional poetry,*' says Johnson^ 
^ &, like that of others, unsatis&ctory. The pau- 
ci^ of its topics enforces perpetual repetition^ and 
the sanctity of the matter rejects the ornaments of 
figurative diction." 

Johnson's judgement of Watts as a poet appears to 
be just. But if he means to affirm ot sacred poetry, 
that its topics are few, and that it rejects the oma<» 
ments of figurative diction, I think his opinion liable 
to controversy. There is no subject of morality, 
copious as it is, which will not admit of being spi- 
ritualised. Heaven, hell, earth, and sea, abound with 
topics for sacred poetry. But the critic says^ " The 
sancity of the matter rejects the ornaments of figu- 
rative diction :*' an opinion formed with less delibe- 
ration than most of the decisions of this judicious 
writer; for is not the model of all sacred poetry, that 
of the Bible, more figurative than any oth^r ? Fi- 
gures are no where more abundant, nor more lively, 

g2 
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than in Isaiah, the Psalms, and the So^g of Solomon, 
If the ornaments of figurative diction are not fre* 
quent in Watts, there is reason to believe the poet 
voluntarily sunk himself in the devotee. In the pre-* 
face to his imitation of the Psalms^ he says, << i am 
sensible I haVe often subdued my style below the 
esteem of the critics, because I would neither indulge 
any bold metaphors, nor admit of hard words, nor 
teippt an ignorant worshipper to sing without under- 
standing." In his preface to his Hymns, he says, 
** The metaphors are generally sunk to the level of 
Vulgar capacities Some of the beauties of 

foesie are neglected, and some wilfully defaced 
have given an alloy to my verse, lest a more exalted 
turn of thought or language should disturb the de» 
votion." 

An estimate, therefore, of what may be done in 
sacred poetry must not be formed from what has 
been done by Watts ; for he professedly lowered his 
genius, and wrote below bis own standard^ for the 
sake of accommodating his readers in humble life» 
who were not judges of poetry, but who, in the of* 
fices of devotion, stood most in need of assistance* 
That singular virtue can never be sufficiently esteem- 
ed, which mortified the pride of human nature, by- 
sacrificing the love of praise to the desire of doing 
good among those whose esteem is too oflen little 
valued, the poor and the uninstructed. 

But there are many in whom exalted piety and 
refined taste are happily combined. For these a 
higher style of devotional poetry is justly required ; 
and therefore I cannot help wishing that some of 
the greatest poets had exerted themselves in sacred 
poetry, and produced works of prime merit and va- 
lue, and fit to be placed among the first classics of 
our country. 
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It cannot be said that nothing is ettant of this 
kuid. Milton's works are very much in the style of 
•acred poetry* Cowley's Davideis indeed is not 
esteemed a ' fortunate attempt. Pope's Universal 
Prayer and Messiah show what he could have d<Hie 
if he had chosen to bend the force of his genius to it. 
Addison had a turn for it, and succeeded well in his 
imitation of tlie Psalms. Young has deserved the 
reputation he has gained on sacred subjects by hh 
aoblimity and or^inality. 

Authors of inrerior genius have abounded in the 
tralk of sacred poetryr. Mrs.' Rowe has delighted 
many readers. Memck's genius was formed for sa- 
cred verse. But a multitude of poems and divine 
sonss have had nothing about them divine but the 
•[Httiet in the title-page. The great numbers of 
rhymers pretendipg to sacred poetiy evince tliat 
there is a great love of the subject. It is a fertile 
field, from which, when the sun of true genius shall 
shine upon it, a fine crop of fruits, and a beautiful 
display of flowers, may reasonably be expected. 

Mr. Seaton's prizes at Cambridge were laudably 
intended to turn the attention to sacred poetry. But, 
as I have elsewhere observed, though pnzes excite a 
great deal of useful and decant mediocrity, they 
have seldom called forth the display of first-rate ge- 
giu. They have raised meteors^ but not created suns. 
The Seatonian poems have however to boast a Smart 
and a Porteus*, and many others, who, if not equally 
known to fame, have singular merit. Free-bom ge- 
nius seems to stand too much in awe of those who ' 
are to examine her pretensions, and decree the prize. 
In that servile state, the noble freedom of genius 
seems lost in a timidity which debilitates the mind. 

* Sec his fine lines on War^ in liis Focm on Deatl\, inserted 
in " Elegant Extracts." 

G 3 
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Yet I do not know a collection of poems, on divine 
subjects, more laudable than those of the Seatoniau 
poets, Bally, Glyn, Scot, Hey, Jenner, and other 
successful candidates for the prize. The classical 
reader, of a serious and religious turn, will rejoice to 
find in them a happy union of classical elegance with 
pious sentiments. I wish this institution was more 
encouraged by public notice, that the poet's emula- 
tion might be excited, and a taste for poems which 
tend to inspire piety in a most agreeable manner, 
rendered more, prevailing. 

If poets of the iirst-rate genius had dedicated 
their talents to the sublimest subject, the great God 
of heaven and earth, by hymns of gratitude, by ce* 
lebrating his works, and recommending every moral 
and religious duty of obedience to his will, with all 
the. charms of numbers, and in all the colours of a 
fine imagination, they would have converted many to 
Christianity, and inspired those with the love of virtue, 
who are now often seduced by the licentious muse to 
vice and scepticism. Let then men of genius enter 
this field ; and, lest they should think the province 
does not belong to them, let them recollect that the 
example of composing hymns was set by their great 
predecessors Homer and Qallimachus ; and that Mil- 
ton derived from sacred subjects a style of poetry 
which all the enlightened world agree to admire. 
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Evening CIV". 

On the Impropriety/ of substituting the Sacred Latin 
Poets in the Place of the Latin Classics at School. 

It has been much the fashion among sceptical writers 
to extol Julian the apostate. They are desirous of 
attributing to him every excellence, and particularly 
the liberality of an enlightened philosopher. I leave 
it to the reader to judge how liberal he was, when he 
prohibited all Christians the study and attainment ot 
Grecian literature. Me meanly hoped, by keeping 
them in ignorance, to be able to effect that ruin, 
which all his power, and all the wisdom and insolence 
of his adherents, were unable to accomplish. He 
could not trust to a fair engagement in the contro« 
versial war ; but interposed his imperial authority to 
take the arms out of the hands of his opponents, in 
order to oppress them with ineffectual resistance. 

It was during this disgraceful prohibition of the 
Greek authors that ApolHnaris, to supply the Chris- 
tians with classics of their own, wrote the history 
and antiquities of the Hebrews to the reign of Saul, 
b twenty-four books, and in a professed imitation 
of Homer. Aspiring to supply the want of the clas- 
sics in all respects, he also imitated Menander in 
comedy, Euripides in tragedy, and Pindar in lyric 
poetry. 

It was a pious and a spirited design ; but I cannot 
help considering k as rather ridiculous, that a man 
should think it so easy a thing to supply, on an emer- 
gency, the loss of the finest writers in the world, by 
the substitution of his own hasty effusions. There 
is something mechanical in the idea. An artisan 
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of the press might properly say, on hearing that 
books were destroyed or prohibited, Regard it not, 
we can easily make others^ But to sit down with as 
much coolness as you sit down to write a letter, to 
write such books as might supply the want of Ho- 
mer, Menander, Euripides, and Pindar, argues either 
too high an opinion of the writer's own, ' or too low 
5 one of their excellence. 

The man undoubtedly meant well, and his works 
would have been valuable, as curiosities, if they had 
all descended to posterity. Sozomen, who probably 
speaks with the warmth of zeal, affirms that the imi- 
tutions of Apollinaris equalled the originals. 
■ As his Hebrew Antiquities were intended for 
schools, whence the classics were at that time tyran- 
nically excluded, they might be truly useful. They 
might contribute greatly to diffuse a knowledge of 
Jewish history aniong the early Christians and con- 
verts from heathenism. 

Many modern writers have, like Apollinaris, ex- 
pressed a wish that the Christian classics were intro- 
duced into classical schools ; but I fear their aeal ii as 
exceeded their judgement. 

The pious Monro, in his burning zeal to promote 
Christian education, says, " What can be more sur- 
prising than to find the Christian books so far dis- 
carded, that very few, if any of them, are to be found 
in our grammar schools ? . . . One need not scruple 
to say that Nonnus's metrical paraphrase of the 
Gospel of St. John is infinitely more fit to be put into 
the hands of Christian youth than Homer's Iliads ; 
ahd Macarius's Homilies than any part of the writings 
of the blasphemous Lucian. And certainly the very 
elegant and polite Orations of Muretus may be useful 
t© the Christian youth on several accounts. And 
why should not the excellent poems of Prudcntius, 
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Nasiaazen, Polingenius^ Sedulius, and Textor, to* 
getber with a great many more, both ancient and 
modern, Christian poets, particularly the several 
elegant Latin versions of the Psalms of David, as also 
the noble Greek paraphrase of the same divine book 
done in heroic verse bv the celebrated Apollinaris, 
bishop of Laodicea, and designed originally for the 
benefit of the Christian youth ; why should not, I 
tay, the poems of such eminent and learned Chris- 
tians, at least in Christian schools, be preferred before 
those of Ovidi Horace, or Martial, before Hesiod or 
Theocritus^ or any other of the Pagan writers ?" 

With A spirit of fervent piety the author proceeds 
to recomoiend the use of Christian poets in Chris- 
tiaa schools. His persuasion will, however^ be in« 
effectual ; aUd indeed it must be owned, that what 
he says' militates against a classical education in ge- 
neral ; for, wh^^ver may be urged by such zealots. 
Homer, Virgil, liorace, and the other fine writers 
of the better ages, will never find equivalent substi- 
tutes in ApoUinaris, Prudentius, Palingenius, Na- 
zianzen, Sedulius, and Textor. A boy will not ac- 
quire classical taste from those who possess not 
classical beauty ; and as to piety, he might probably 
learn the elements of it at least as xvell m prose and 
in his vernacular language. 

The classics, in my opinion, should be cleared for 
the use of schools of all corrupting ideas and pas- 
sages ; and then they will not only not be hurtful 
but highly improving both to morals and taste ; for 
the morality in which they abound has the great ad- 
vantage of being impressed on the mind with all 
the force of eloquence, and the captivating graces of 
polished language. Many of the Christian poets, 
wham the zeal of well meaning persons would sub- 
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stitute in the place of the classics, have as little of 
poetry, or elegance, as they have of good sense. 

Prudentius is esteemed the best among the Chris- 
tian classics ; and though I cannot think, with Si- 
donius Apollinaris, that he is to be compared to 
Horace, yet I have observed many passages which 
have such a degree of excellence as entitles them 
to the epithet^ pretty. Prudentius was called by 
the old literati Amcenus^ as if it were his proper 
name. 

The following passage from the Ht/mntis Epiphanuse 
has been much and justly admired. The subject 
is, a congratulation of the Innocents massacred by 
Herod. It is quoted in Dr. Edward Sparke's Sci?u 
tilla Altaris, or Primitive Devotion, and afterwards 
by Dr. Home in his Sermon on Innocents day. 

Salvete, flores Martyrum, 
Quos lucis ipso in limine, 
Christ! insecutor sustulit, 
Ceu turbo nascentcs rosas. 

Vos, primes, Christi victimae, 
Grex immolatorum tener, 
Aram ante ipsam, simplices, 
Palm^ et coronis luditis. 

Pious readers may find a good deal of amusement 
in the perusal of Prudentius ; but then they must 
not read hint as a classic of the first rank, to which 
elevation zealous devotees wish to raise him, and, 
in the very attempt to exalt, debase him. 

The most esteemeH poem, according to Crenius, 
is the tenth hymn of the Cathemeron, In exequiis ^- 
Junctorum. The eleventh of the same book. Octavo 
calendas Januarias, is extolled in high terras by 
Buckner, who calls it ^^egre^ium ac plane divinum ; 
cui neque ad dictionis elegarttiam nee concinniiatcm nu» 
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meroruniytum inventionis acumen atque wgenium^ quid" 
quam deest" 

Aurdhis Pradentius Clemens was born In Spain 
about the year 348, and flourished in the reign of 
Theodosius the Great. 

He first studied the law and pleaded at the bar, 
and was afterwards promoted in the array and in 
civD rank, which is chiefly collected from his own 
▼erses: 

Frsnos nobilium reximus urbium 
Jus civile bonis rcddidimus, reos 
Tandem temiimus, militia* gradu 
Evectum pietas prlncipis extulit. 

There is but little known of his private life ; but it 
is generally believed that, after a life of civil honours, 
he died in old age. 

In poetical excellence he rose greatly above the 
Christian poets of his time, though, after all, he 
cannot be said to have often surpassed the line of 
mediocrity. It is a great defect in him, as he does 
not compensate it by sublimity, that he scruples not 
to violate the common rules of prosody. A false 
quantity appears to him a venial poetic license. 
Among many others I select only the instance of 
yi^ctfXoy, Idoton, the penultima of which he makes a 
^lort pliable. 

He is not without his zealous encomiast. Barthius 
calls him a treasury of elegance, and a poet not to 
be passed over like one of a vulgar and common ge- 
nius. He honours him with the name of the Divine 
Pindar* 

In the Scaligerana, he is called not only a good but 
a Tcry elegant poet. General praise, however, is 
little to be depended on. 

Like a Christian, he speaks humbly of himself on 
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all occasions, and by no means in the style of lio- 
races 

Suhlimijhriam carmine sydera. 

Prudent ius, valuing the praise of poetry less than 
of piety, remarks in a lowly strain : — ^ 



-loquendi 



Cura de Sanctis vitiosa non est, 
Nee rudis unquam. 

He comforts himself with adding in another 
place, — 

Adprobat tameiv Dens 

Pedestre Carmen et benignus audit. 
Attamen vel infimam 

Peo obsequelam praestidsse prodest. 
Quicquid illud accidet, 

Ji^vabit ore personasse Christum. 

It is common among all pious writers to declare 
that they voluntarily renounce the elegances^ the 
graces^ the beauties of style and composition as be- 
neath their dignity. It is certainly an ill-judged re- 
nunciation. For why should not sacred subjects have 
a dress corresponding to their dignity? and why- 
should profane and licentious compositions have ad- 
vantages over them, which will never fail to draw the 
attention of mankind, and frequently cause a majo* 
rity of votes in their favour ? 
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Evening CV. 

On some of the sacred Poems of Vida and others. 

Later poets have approached much nearer to Au- 
gustan elegance and purity, than^ those early Chris- 
tians who wrote about the age of Prudentius, and who 
seem to have neither admired nor studied the best 
models of poetic diction. Their first object was the 
expression of devotional sentiment. So far they 
were indeed right ; but as they thought' it proper to 
express their piety in verse, it was surely worth while 
to render that verse agreeable to the reader by the 
graces of a fine style. I am sure the cause of reli- 
gion would have been greatly promoted by an union 
with elegance. They disgraced piety as )ar ais they 
were able, by clothing her in a mean dress ; and 
those who admired their sentiment could not but 
despise their diction. 

Mot so Marcus Hieronymus Vida. He drank at 
the Virgilian fountain ; and borrowed the beauties of 
Pagan poetry to decorate the sentiments of Christian 
devotion. 

'Sat ludo scensque datiini. 
Carroina nunc mutanda ; novo nunc ore canendum : 
Jamque alias sylvas, alios acccdere fontes 
£dico : jam nunc, poUuto calle relicto, 

. Hac iter esto. 

Quo rapior? quo vota traltunt ? qu« tanta cupido 
Sevocat abductam mortali a corpore mentem 
Ignotasque vias latd jubet ire patentis 
Athens, et liquido mihi sedem figere coelo? 
Terra, vale ; curaeque humiles homincsque, valete... . 
Tollor humo, totusque levenJ prop^ vertor in aurani, 
Aeriasque plagas superarc, et linquere nuhes 
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Sub pedibus, rapidoque Yiam conjung^e soli, 
Dulce mihi, summoque in vertice sistere mundi. 

He goes on in a manner similar to this in a hymn 
to God the Father, of near one thousand lines, in 
ivhich, lamenting his inability to do justice to his 
subject, he says, 

Sint Ideo potius tibi nostra silentia laudi, 

O Deus, O jubar letemuzn! inviolabile lumen ! 

Which appears to me to have been imitated in Thom- 
son's Hymn: 



-But I* lose 



Myself in Him, in li^t ineffable. 

Come then, expressive Silence, muse his praise^ 

A similar fire from the altar glows with fervent 
heat through the hymns to the Son and Holy Ghost. 
If there is any fault, it is one which does honour to 
his invention, a too great exuberance, or even pro-* 
lixity. There are many most animated passages in 
the hymn to the Holy Ghost ; a fine subject ror the 
sublimest genius. 



An Deus in nobis ?• 



Deus insidet ipse, 



Intus agit Deus, et nostro se pectore versat. ... 
Fallor ? an ille ruit calor ? eccc milii artubus ardor 
Ingruit ; ante oculos lux en ! mihi plurima oberrat. 

Sancte, veni ; penitus te mcntibus insere nostris. 
Aura potens, amor omnl^otens, cwli aurca flamma. 

The whole volume of Hymni de Rebus Divinis 
breathes the spirit of divine love, and exhibits a 
great share of Virgil ian grace. These qualities are 
the great desiderata in sacred poetry. 
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In his hymn on the Eucharist, speaking of the 
bre^d'and wine» he very injudiciously calls one Ceres, 
and the other the draughts of Bacchus : 



nee crede sapoii 



Pom gustu ezploras Cererem laticesque Lyceou 

But no wonder at any absurdities, when he was de- 
scribing the transubstantiation. 

Allowance must be made in reading Yida for 
many Popish errors, and some absurdities which 
arose from his desire of describing the doctrines of 
Christianity in the language of heathen mythology. 
Oil and vinegar would coalesce as soon as the p<uy-> 
theistical fictions of Greece and Rome with the pure 
religion of Jesus Christ. 

I am aware that Julius Scaliger says of the hymns 
and eclogues, Puerilia sunt etplebeia. Catulli vene" 
rem dum wiU assequi, deUdas lenodniis plebeias Jecit* 
De Poet. lib. 6. But Julius Scaliger is a literary 
tyrant, and of his arbitrary dictation it may be said, 
Suit pro ratione voluntas. 

As I have given a specimen of Prudentius on the 
subject of the Innocents, I will cite another from 
Vida on the same subject. Prudentius for once, 
perhaps, has the advantage. 

Beats animulse, panruli integelluli, 
Quos hausit immanissimi regis furor 
Ab ubere abreptos, parendum ab sinu, 
Dum perdere simul autumat, regno cavens, 
Incognitum tibi auteum puellulum, 
Quern nuntiabat siderum preesentia, 
Regem universis nuper ortum gentibus. 
Vos vere veluti gemmulae, quas primulo 
Adussit albicans pruina primulas^ 
jEtatulae ipso concidistis flosculo. 
Fro illo ante vobis contigit pulchr^ mori, 

U2 
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Qui pro omnium vita immolandus venerat ; 
Beatte animulae, flosculi coelestium. 

Vida*s Christiad, though founded on a most sublime 
subject^ is generally thought to possess but moderate 
merit. There is in it a deficiency of fire. But the 
poet was evidently awed by the grandeur of his en. 
terprise ; and his genius sunk under his apprehen- 
sions of failure. I cite the following specimen on 
the Resurrection, a theme which might inspire the 
dullest of bards : , 

Ibunt aligeri juvenes, coelumque profluidum 
Ilorrifico sonitu implebunt, atque sere recurvo 
Quatuor a ventis excibunt undique gentes *. 
Judicis ad soliimi properabitur asthere toto : 
Ipse alte effultus, montisque in vertice summo, 
Arbiter efiiilgons circumferet ora tremenda, 
Secernetque pios, dextraqiie in parte locabit. 

There is in this, and throughout the whole poem, an 
even tenor of elegant versification ; but there is too 
little of the metis divinior and the ignea vis. 

Perhaps the critics -have expected too much in 
this poem; and, as it commonly happens, have, in 
consequence of a disappointment of unreasonable 
hope, revenged themselves by a contempt equally 
unreasonable. 

• Vida is less known and read in Great Britain than 
the two Latin translators of the Psalms, George Bu- 
chanan and Arthur Jonston. But I consider Bu- 
chanan as one of the most illusttrious ornaments of 
Scottish literature. He was born in 1506^ and died 
in 1582. His works consist of a Dialogue De jure 
regni apud Scotos ; the Grammatical Rudiments of 
Lmacre, translated from English into Latin ; the 
History of Scottish affairs ; a poeticat Paraphrase of 
David's Psalms ; and a collection of miscellaneous 
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3018. Joseph Scaliger^ in a complimentary copy 
verses to Buchanan, says, 

Namque ad supremum perducta poetica culmeti 
In te Stat, nee quo progrediatur, habet. 

Imperii fuorat Romani Scotia finis ; 
Komani eloquii Scotia finis erit. 

b extolled in the highest terms as an historian ; 
: at present I am to consider him as the poetical 
|u>hrast of the Psalms. 

rhe ninth and tenth verses of the eighteenth 
Im are universally admired, even in the produc- 
1 of Thomas Sternhold ; but as they are trite, I 
old not quote them, but for the purpose of con- 
sting them with other translations. 

The Lord descended firom abdre. 

And bowed the heavens high. 
And underneath his feet he cast 

The darkness of the sky. 
On Cherubs and on Cherubim 

Full royally he rode, 
And on the wings of mighty winds 

Came flying Sx abroad. 

rrick has given them thus : 

Incumbent on the bending sky. 
The Lord descended from on high, 
And bade the darkness of the pole 
Beneath his feet tremendous roll, . 
The cherub to his car he join*d, 
And on the wings of mif^tiest wind, 
As down to earth his journey lay> 
Resistless urged his rapid way. 

US compare Buchanan's Translation. 

Utque suum Dominum terrae dcmittat in orbem 
Lcniter inclinat juss\im fastigia ciclum: 

H 3 
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Stu:ccdunt pedibus fuscae caliginis umbrae ; ' 
I lie vehcns curru volucri, cui flammeus ales 
Lora tenens levibus ventorum adremigat alls, 
Se circum fuivo nebularum involvit amictu, . 
Praetenditque cavis piceas in nubibus undas. 

This is well paraphrased; except perhaps that 
there is an unpardoDable cacophony in terminating 
two succeeding lines with words so similar- in sound 
as ales and alis. But this I confess is not the most 
favourable specimen of Buchanan ; and I by no 
means think it equals the admired sublimity of Stem- 
hold, which probably was accidental. 

It may not be disagreeable to present the same 
passage to the reader in the words of Arthur Jon« 
ston : 

JEtherc depresso, solio descendit ab alto, 

Nubila sidcreos implicuere pedes. 
Ventorum volucres humeris circumdedit alas, 

Scandit et aetlicrci flanimea terga chori. 

The twenty-third Psalm is one of the most po- 
pular : 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care, &c. 

Buchanan translates it thus : 

Sicut pastor ovem me Dominus regit : 

Nil deerit penitus mihi. 
Per campi viridis mitia pabula, 
Quae veris teneri pingit amcenitas, 
Nunc pascor placide, nunc saturum latus 

Fessus molliter explico. 
Pure? rivui. aquae leniter adstrepens 
Memhiis iCsiiunt lobora languidis, 
Et blando recreat fuuiitc spiritus 

Soils sub face lorrida. 
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I subjoin the version of Jonston : 

Blandus ut upilio, xne pascit conditor orbis, 
Ne mihi quid d«sit, providus ille caret. 

Dfit satur ut recubem pratorum in gramine molli ; 
Dudt et ad rivos lene sonantis aque. 

It IS to be lamented that Jonston versified all the 
Psalms in the elegiac measure, however different 
their subject or style. His verses are pretty and 
correct ; but he does not appear to reach the sub« 
limer strains of David's lyre. But, lest 1 weary my 
reader with Latin citations, I will conclude with a 
short extract from a poetical paraphrase of the 
twenty-third Psalm by Dr. Jortin. 

Me tuos inter numerare, pastor 
Summe, dignaris, quibus ipse virga 
Aurca ductor referas beati 

Ruris honoresr. 
Pascimur campis, ubi lene ridet 
Florido natura decora cultu 
Fonsque vitales saliente rivo 

Sufficit auras. 

Such comparisons as these form one of the amuse- 
ments of polite letters ; and, though they are made 
with case, furnish good opportunities for the im- 
provement of taste. 
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Evening CVI. 

On a Passage Jrom Aristotle^ ixih^h Scaliger ad" 
mired y as expressive of Divine Influence on the Hu' 
man Mind. 

* « 

I liATBLY* met with the following quotatioD firom 
Aristotle in the works of Dr. Henry More, which I 
cannot but consider as remarkable. 

T#f 1} THIS Htv'na'BWs 9fX^ ^ V? ^"X!' i AtjXov &, toffitsp 
*v rtff 6\(^, 0BOS, Koti rrav sxsirw' xivn yxpifajs vavra 
TO EN 'HMINjeiElON- Kryov 8' o^xfi ^" AOFOX, 
aWd TI KPEITTON* ti ouv av xpsirrov xo* f^im^\kii% 
irXijy 0EO]^; <* Wliat is the beginning of motion in 
the soul ? It is evident that it is, as in the universe, 
God himself, and all in Hiia. For it is the same 
numen in us, that moves all things in some sort or 
other ; and the beginning of reason is not reason, but 
something which is better : but what can be better 
than science, but God* ?" 

This passage from Aristotle is well worth the at- 
tention of everv student in divinity. Scaliger, on 
reading it, could not repress the warm sentiments 
which it excited, but burst into the following ex« 
clamation: 

Quid ais, divine vir? Estnb in nobis aliquio 
divinum quod sit pr^stantius ipsa rations? 
An tibi quoque noti fuerunt ipsi radii Spiri^t 
Tus Sancti? "What sayest thou, O thou divine 
philosopher .^ Is there any thing within us of a celestial 
nature and more excellent than reason ? Were then 
the irradiations of the Holy Ghost known to thee ?** 



♦ Tronslated by Dr. Henry Morv. 
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TO £N HMIN @EION. < Tlie divinity withio us!' 
An idea which approaches very nearly to th^ sublime 
doctrines of the Christian religion, respecting the ex- 
istence and operation of the tibird person in the Holy 
Trinity : 

Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo. 

There is, indeed, every reason to believe that the 
Deity vouchsafed to bestow a considerable degree 
of religious illumination on the minds of the wiser 
Heathens. The soul of man, whether Heathen or 
Christian, purified and exalted by knowledge^ virtue, 
and benevolence, could not but be a beloved object 
to the Father of all Truth, Goodness, and Mercy. 
God saw that it was good, comparatively good ; and, 
as the emanation of his love, indulged it with the 
view of celestial truths*. But this revelation was 
but partial and confined, till, in the wonderful dis- 
pensation of Divine Wisdom, it seemed good to God 
to send him who brought life and immortality to 
light through the gospel. 

How does the doctrine of grace taueht us by this 
lieavenly instructor elevate and aggrandize humanity 1 
A particle of the Divinity, we learn, condescends to 

* Thus the Platonists, by tradition or illumination, had ac> 
quired an idea of the Trinity, 1st, «*« l«, / #r y •/«•,— 3nd, H§vi or 
A«y«fy— who was also the A«^i0v^«/,— 3d, ^Fv^^n *— 4hat is, 
1st, die One absolutely good.'— 2d, The Mind or Word, the 
Maker. -*8d, ^v^n the Soul or Spirit 

Seneca's words are remarkable : Quisquis fdrmator universi 
fuky si^e ille Dxus est potens omnium, sive incorporalis Ratio, 
ingentium operum artifex, sive divinus spiritus, per omnia, 
maziina, minima, sequali intentione diffusus. << Whoever was the 
former of the universe, whether God Almighty, whether incor- 
poreal Reason, whether the divine Spirit, diffused equally 
through all things, the greatest and the least," he adds, *< sive 
Fatum.*' See Jortin*s Discourses on the Christian Religion. 
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unite itself most intimately with our spiritual essence; 
and not only so, but our very bodies are ' rendered 
the temples of the divine Person. These poor frail 
habitations of the sbul are not thought unworthy of 
being made the mansions of one Person in the God- 
head. Mysterious, yet comfortable and animating 
truth ! And let us never incur the danger of losing 
the association of this Sanctlfier, UlumihattH*, taA 
Comforter, by disbelieving, with presumptuous auda- 
city, the reality of his existence, or doubting his ac- 
tum operation on the minds of good men. 

I know th^t nothing is more common than to at- 
tribute all the operations of the Holy Spirit to imft- 
.gination and enthusiasm; and that tuey who at any 
time have made pretensions to any species or degree 
of influence of this supernatural kind, have beoi 
treated, by wicked and worldly men, as well as by 
proud philosophers, with contempt and resentment 
as fanatical impostors or foolish devotees. He who 
undertakes -to maintain the reality pf it,is considered 
by the vain and superficial pretenders to singular 
wisdom^ as little different from a fool or a hypocrite. 
I fear however that persons thus disposed to ridicule 
,!all idea of supernatural influence on the mind of man 
by the operation of the Holy Ghost, are in a deplo- 
rable condition^ They seem to be among those whose 
hearts are rendered insensible, and whose eyes are 
darkened, because they have perversely and pre- 
sumptuously refused to receive the truth as it is in 
Je&us^ with due &ith and humility. 

It is by no means inconsistent with the sublimest 
philosophy, independently of religion, to believe that 
the Supreme Being is able to act on the human mind 
by an mvisible and supernatural influence. The most 
celebrated philosophers of antiquity have given rea- 
son to conclude, that they thought a very intimate 
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connexion subsisted between the soul of man and 
the essence of the Divinity : nor did it appear in the 
least contradictory to nature and possibility, that he 
who made both the soul and body, in a most won- 
derful manner> should be able to act upon them 
tecreUyiye^ powerfully y and in a manner scarcely less 
wonderful tnan their original creation. 

I must confess I cannot help considering the doc- 
trine of the Holy Ghost, and its operation on the 
human mind^ as at once the sublimest and most com- 
fortable doctrine of the Gospel. 

How little happiness and perfection can I reach 
by my own poor efforts ! 1 struggle, but am defeated; 
I climby but I fall. All in wetness, all is misery. 
But the evil is not without a remedy. God Almighty 
has promised to strengthen my weakness and comfort 
mj sorrow, by actually participating in my nature, if 
I endeaTour to render myself not unworthy of the 
merciiiil condescension. 

The Scripture expresses the entrance of the Holy 
Ghoet into the heart of man in strong and lively lan- 
gua^. We are born again« We are become new 
creatures. Glorious advancement to felicity and per- 
fection ! Here is scope for ambitfon. By this union 
we become truly ennobled. How sordid, how mean, 
bow base do the distinctions on which men pride 
thonselves appear on the comparison ! The true 
Christian, whom God has blessed with the influence 
of his Holy Spirit, is the only character which de- 
serves the appdlation of great. All other preten- 
sions to greatness appear, on comparison, childish 
and ridiculous. The Palingenfsia, or regenera- 
tion, can alone aggrandize fallen man. 

Professed wits and professed philosophers, both of 
die minute species, will treat this subject with ridi- 
cule. They are ready to denominate whatever is 
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advanced on the subject of supernatural influence, 
the mere rant of enthusiasm. Abuse, however, 

E roves nothing but the levity or anger of him who 
as recourse to it. Let it be remembered by him 
who feels himself disposed to deride the doctrine of 
supernatural influence on the human mind, that it is 
not merely the doctrine of any mortal, but of Uie 
Holy Scriptures ; and that itd truth has been con* 
firmed by the actual experience of many good and 
pious men, whose reason was in too great a degree 
of perfection to be easily deceived, and whose hearts 
would not permit them to deceive others. Is it 
more difficult to believe that the Spirit of God. can 
operate on the human soul, than that a piece of 
stone or iron, where there is no influence or efflu- 
ence visible or tangible, should be able to attract 
a needle ? 

It IS difficult indeed to maintain this truly scrip- 
tural doctrine, without incurring, in a sceptical age, 
the charge of methodism. But if such a charge 
should be brought against the writer of this paper, 
he will bear it with fortitude, while he denies its 
justice with perfect confidence. It is,, however, 
hardly worth while to contend against the misap- 
prehensions and misrepresentations of anonymous 
Ignorance and malice. 
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Evening CVII. 

On Carelessness respecting Religion. 

Mah bas so natural a tendency to religion, that few 
would be irreligious without the intervention of cir- 
cnmsfances produced by pride and wickedness, and 
operatiiig against the natural sentiments of the hu- 
man mind. The prevalence of vice, at an early age, 
conduces greatly to the diffusion of infidelity ; for 
when a young man has lost his innocence, and, the 
Mtis&ction of a quiet conscience, he is much dis- 
posed to listen to any doctrine which pretends to 
make bim easy, and at the same time allows him to 
be Ticious. He admits doubts and scruples in this 
case^ which he would otherwise reject on intuition. 

But it seems to be acknowledged, that yourig men, 
in the present age, are admitted into the world, or 
introduced into life, as it is called, much earlier Uian 
at any former period. Imagining themselves men, 
before they have reached maturity of judgement, they 
fall into vices, which, they think, give them a manly 
mpearance. The next step is to justify themselves, 
ir possible ; and this is attempted by renouncing or 
doubting the truth of Christianity. 

In tbus deluding themselves^ they will never be at 
a low for aid, as books abound well calculated to dif- 
fuse infidelity, by presenting it under the veil of wit 
and elegance. 

Writerspossessed of ingenuity and taste, but, unfor- 
tunately, destitute of sound wisdom and of goodness of 
hearty have^ in modern times, remarkably abounded ; 
and as, from the agreeable dress in which their so- 
phistry appears, they amuse and entertain^ it is no 

VOL. III. I 
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wonder that they have gained a numerous train of 
readers, admirers, and votaries. Their writings are 
particularly addressed to the rising generation ; and 
what, therefore, can be expected, m process of time, 
but a deluge of infidelity ? 

It is particularly unfortunate, that those who read 
the writings of modern philosophers, seldom Inspect 
those of solid divines ; that they are disgusted with 
the dulness and gravity of both style and subjects of 
those who, despising tmsel and paint, have laboured 
only to procure the substance and solidity of truth. . 

Add to this, that a religious etfucation among 
young men of fortune and fashion is become uncom* 
mon. There prevails an idea, that to teach yoDmg 
men the principles of religion according to the ideas 
of their grandfathers, is to confine them unfairir in 
the trammels of superstition, to render their mmdi 
narrow and contracted, and to preclude an attention 
to things at tliat age far more in character, and far 
more useful. 

I have seen many parents anxious on the subject 
of their children's education. They would spare ne 
expense for the acquisition of languages, dancing, 
fencing, music, and every attainment which can ren- 
der their sons agreeable in company, and skilful in a 
profession. They wished to see them qualified as 
orators, and all-accomplished as fine gentlemen ; but 
the3r have displayed no remarkable solicitude on their 
attainment 01 religious ideas, and have even hinted 
an opinion that religion might be postponed to 
a maturer period. They have not, incleed, objected 
to a few formalities, such as a regular and decent 
attendance at a church, or the learning of a short 
catechism ; but they have not seriously and anxiously 
laboured the point, like persons sincerely desirous tliat 
it might be pursued with ardour and success. 
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But the example of indifibrence in religion, ex. 
kilNtaid -bvta parent^ must always militate strongly 
ffgaiosc all that is taught in a school or by a private 
preceptor. , . 

Whoever is acquainted with the manners, of our 
JUuaeMiira will acknowledge^ that more r^ard was 
formcriy paid-to the religious instruction of children, 
lA high as well as in the middle and lower, ranks, than 
iD the present tioaes^ Example, parental example, 
^A more than the best instruction alone cas . ever 



The genend omission of family devotion has con* 
liribiiCed as much as any cause to the diffusion of an 
i nd iffe tence to all religious concerns. The houses of 
<Mir nobih'ty have chapels in them, and service used 
to be performed there regularly ; but how few retain 
the practice ! The example had a salutary influence 
€m, the subordinate ranks, when almost all families of 
rapectable character were observed to preserve fa- 
viily worship with pious constancy, rashionable 
amusements and dissipation have now scarcely left 
time for it, even if tne tendencies remained undi- 
■liiiishedy which it were an excess of candour to 
•oppose. The consequence is, that not only masters 
ana mistresses of families, but the children and do- 
mestic servants, live from day to day without being 
leminded of their great Benefactor, and without being 
warned of the approach of death, of all the evils to 
which life is exposed, and the consolation under them. 

The assembling at church is also neglected, as a 
accessary consequence of increasing indifference; 
or, if an attendance is kept up, it is oflen more in 
compliance with custom and decency, than from the 
warm impulse of a voluntary devotion, 

I(eligious books, both doctrinal and practical, 
ilbound ; but who wlU spend his leisure hours in read- 
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ing them, when he is not duly impressed with the 
importance of the subjects ; and when he is more 
powerfully solicited by novels and seducing publica- 
tions, which flatter his vices, and, by pleasing, corrupt 
his imagination ? 

From all these causes it happens that infidelitir,'Or^ 
an indifference scarcely less culpable and pernicious, 
increases more and more ; and the inference which 
the clergy and all sincere Christians must draw is, 
that there is a necessity for peculiar exertion to 8t6m 
the torrent. But who is able to succeed in so vast 
an enterprise ? The consolation isj that each acquits 
his own conscience, "by exerting himself to the best 
of his power, and that the blessing of God frequaitly 
gives success to causes apparently inadequate* . *> 
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/ 
I 

Evening CVIII. 

Ob ike Concern which everi^ Man has in Theology* 

Evert superficial talker is ready to object prejudice 
against the serious professors of religion. But can 
Shtfiebe any prejudice equal to that of him who con- 
aiders theokigy as a matter foreign to- himself, fit 
aniy for bigoted and superannuated devotees, and 
fo'those who, from their office and profession, find 
kmsoaroe of lucre? Such an opinion is equally 
narrow and malignant, and no less unphilosophical 
than irreligious. 

Tficoiogy is erery man^s concern, and it is. his 
duty to study it according to his abilities and oppor- 
tanities. If we arc all the sons of one Father, and 
all bound to do hi& will, it is. certainly the duty of all 
to endeavour to 4iscovcr it. As all regard their 
liappiness, it is incumbent on all to seek to please 
liiin in whom is the sole disposal of good and evil. 
And though a religion is revealedy yet it requires the 
attention of its professors . to be able to receive the 
levelation according to the will of the Bestower of it. 
And what is this attention but the study of theology ? . 
Lee it not be confined to the cloisters of monks, or 
to tite sacred profession alone, since it is every man's 
most important business to know as much of it as he 
caoF ; to study it amidst his secular employments, and 
to seek consolation from it in adversity^ and secu- 
rity in the mo^t prosperous state. 

It will be readily allowed that every man, the Jew 
and Turk as well as Christian^ is concerned in what 
is called pr/ic/ica/ divinity, by which little more is un- 
derstood than moral practice. With such divinity, a 

1 a 
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roan may be a heathen, and yet a practical divine. A 
great part of practical ethics he may certainly learn 
without hearing of Christianity. 

But I urge, that it is incumbent on every man to 
know something of his religion speculatively as well 
as practically, I do not mean that he should enter 
into controversial points. A little learning of this 
kind is a dangerous thing. << It pufTeth up, and de- 
atroyeth charity.*' It commonly leads also to doubt, 
and ends in licentious infidelity. But if he reads and 
reflects at all, will he not, as a man pretending to 
reason, read and reflect on that which claims to- be 
of the flrst importance ? on that which gives a peace 
which the world cannot give in this state, and in the 
next, life everlasting? Let us weigh these things 
duly, and not sufier the words to pass without' notice 
or eflbct from the frequency of their occurrence. 

People of fortune and condition are anxious to 
improve their sons in all fashionable accomplishments, 
ana are desirous that they should be learned in such 
arts as tend to their advancement in life. The law 
is studied with uncommon ardour, as opening a road 
to the highest honours in civil life ; but as to divinity, 
says Sir Phaeton Hunter, <' leave that, Tom, to die 
parsons.** 

But both Sir Phaeton and Tom are as much con- 
cerned in divinity as the parsons, so far as relates to 
their own spiritual state. But, exclaims the man of 
fashion and pleasure, I have no relish for these things. 
And why ? Because you understand them not, and 
because you have never given your mind to the con- 
sideration of them. It is an old sayings Ignoti nulla 
cvpidoy There can be no wish for that of which we 
know nothing. The concerns of the man of plea- 
sure, which he considers of so much iniportance, 
his politics^ his wit, his gaming, appear nonsensi- 
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cal to the plain country man, who understands 
them not, but who is wise, like Horace's Ofellus, 
without rule, abnonms sapiens ; wise by the dictates 
of common sense, and illuminated by the light which 
God has placed in his bosom, and by the sun of 
Gospel revelation. 

Many others who pretend to wisdom and philoso- 
phy will study every thing but theology. They will 
digest Newton ; but never think of Him who made 
both Newton and the orbs whose path he pointed out, 
and whose motions he explained. Yet Newton him- 
iieU> the greatest of all modern philosophers, unlike 
many among his mtnute successors, studied theology 
together witJi philosophy, and, while he made a re- 
vdSation of nature, loved, revered, and faithfully be- 
lieved^ the revelation of grace. 
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EvENIKG CIX. 

On the Character of Bishop Wilson^ Bishop qfSodor 

and Man. 

» 

If one were desired to exhibit to sceptics or infiddf 
a specimen of human efxcellence produced by the 
influence of Christianity, I know not whether it 
would be easy to ^nd a more finishe^d model than 
Bishop Wilson. His whole life appears to have been 
an uniform tenor of goodness, unequalled and unri- 
Tailed by any of the philosophers who are the pride 
of aptiquity, and who are cited as instances by mo- 
dern sophists when they wish to extoll reason and 
depreciate revelation. 

His piety, charity, diligence, and vigilance, were 
truly apostolic ; and I make no doubt but that he 
deserved to be canonized better than many of the 
holiest saints in the calendar, the marble steps be- 
fore whose shrines are worn by the knees of adoring 
pilgrims. 

He rendered the beauty of holiness eminently 
conspicuous; and I think no man of sensibiHty can 
read his life without being charmed with the lovely 
picture. Indeed he must be confirmed in wicked- 
ness to a most deplorable degree, if he does not find 
his heart meliorated by it. Such a life, since ex* 
ample is confessedly more efficacious than precept, 
might possibly convert the wicked and unbelieving 
from their errors, more certainly and expeditiously 
than any oral or written instruction. I recommend it 
to the attention of all, as likely to promote their Chris- 
tian improvement more efiectually than any other 
piece of biography which I cau at present recollect. 
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Many great divines have adorned this country by 
their lives no less than their learning; but there have 
been few who have not devoted a considerable por- 
tion of their time and abilities to mere erudition, to 
controversy, or to politics : but Bishop Wilson was 
entirely a Christian, aspiring at no honour or happir 
neas but that which arose from the diffusion of good, 
and the performance of his duty> as the servant of 
Jenis Christ. 

Thore is no doubt but that he could have written 
with Bn ostentation of learning, and in a style 
adapted to the taste of refined hearers ; but he was 
superior to the arts of seeking human applause, and 
nobly rdinquished all claim to elegance, for the sake 
*of simplifying his writings, and adapting them to the 
understandings of those to whom they were imme- 
diately addressed ; — the poor Monies, rude rustics, 
and converted Indians. , Elegance would have been 
r&rj proper, if he had written or preached to the 
learned and polite. But his generous condescension 
to the poor argues unquestionable sincerity, and re- 
flects greater honour on a Christian preacher than 
any fame which could have been obtained by emu^ 
lating the graces of Pagan eloquence. 

Though his sermons have none of the rhetorical 
graces, they are yet eloquent, for they are persua- 
Bive : and they are persuasive, because the character 
<if the writer is such as gives them the stamp of 
truth, the greatest charm in the composition of ser- 
mons. It reflected honour on the ancient rhetori* 
dans, that, as a primary requisite to successful ora- 
tory, they required the orator to be a good man. 
Tliey knew that an esteem of the orator has more 
wright in the mind of a thinking hearer, than inge- 
uttity of argument, which an hypocrite is often as 
wdl able to invent and utter as an honest man. Tliey 
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knew that the best arguments would avail little frem 
the tongue of him who was known to have no ptiaci- 
fiie, andconseq^oently who was readj to defend or* re- ' 
commend any thing which the exigency required, ih 
opposition to truth and to his ow:n cotivictioBk • They 
tbarefbre laid peculiar stress on the moral qttalifioa* 
tibn of unaffiscted goodness in th& accomplished ora- 
ton A poor composition with this quality in the | 
orator, would tend more to produce persuasion, or 
conviction, than the finest words and sentiments 
which were ever combined without it ; and it is to 
the goodness of Bishop Wilson's hfe that his plain 
discourses are principally indebted for their power 
oyer the hearer and reader. 

J most acknowledge that they display no marks of 
genius either in the expression or invention^ mid 
that nothing would enable them tb produce a power- 
fui efiSsct iover a learned and elegant audience but 
the appearance of'sincerily. At the same tinie, I 
think them judiciously adapted to the use of those 
who, for want of other opportunities, stand most m 
need of instruction from the pulpit, the plain Chris- 
tians who compose tlie majority <^ a rural congregfi^ 
tion. 

TbiQ goodness^ of his heart gives indeed the chief 
recommendation to all hfs works : though, at the 
same time, it must he allowed that perspicuity and 
plainness- are beauties not always so easy as they ap- 
pear to be, not only because it requires some effort 
to express ideas so as to he perfectly intelligible to 
the meanest intellect, but also because it is difficult 
to conquer that pride of heart which leads to a con- 
tempt of whatever is familiar, and an affectation of 
abstruseness and sublimity ; difficult to restrain that 
self-love which leads the preacher and writer rather 
to display his own taste, learning, or acutenesS| than 
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to labour fSsuthfally in the improvement of hia disci- 

The instruction for the Indians, and the little 
treatise on the Lord's Supper, have done more good 
in the world than the finest compositions formed in 
theischools of eloquence. How little is the merit of 
pleaaing the imagination and teste, compared to that 
of pun^^ing the heart, and rendering that temple of 
the Holy Spirit fit for his reception I 

If there were many instances of Christian perfec* 
tioa equally conspicuous with Dr. Wilson's^ I believe^ 
the aniiatMeness of their appearance would nmke 
«iany proselytes to the Christian faith, and do more 
to engage the careless and the sceptical than the 
most laboured argumentatian. Providence raises 
from time to time such examples of human excel- 
lence, and causes them to shme like lights in the 
firmament; and happy they who are favoured with 

Sace to assist them in following the guidance, 
appy they who feel comfort from such plain books 
of piety as those of Bishop 'Wilson, and whose devo- 
tional taste finds a pleasure where their classical 
taste can receive no gratification. Happy they who 
catch the pure and gentle flame of such a man's 
devotion, and imitate him in piety to God and bene- 
ficence to man. 

Greatly as I esteem the good Bishop, I cannot 
bestow a goneral panegyric on him, as if I approved 
his errors, for errors he had ; and was he not p. man ? 
I think his favourite topic of inflicting the pnnish- 
ments of ecclesiastical discipline, in frequent and 
common cases, argues something of an intemperate 
zeal, and of a severity rather wonderful in a man of 
his exemplary benevolence. He appears to me to 
be mistaken in this point, whether I consider the 
subject of penance in a political or a Christian light* 
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Tyranny will never increase the number of converts 
in a free country ; and men will readily desert a 
churchy where the mere infirmities of human nature 
may expose them to great sufiering and public in- 
famy ; and I believe it will be difficult to point out 
any passage in the Gospel that will justify the seve- 
rity of ecclesiastical punishment ; but the Bishop 
meant well, and was> I believe, free from any evil 
passion, when he strenuously recommended the in- 
Siction of penance* His error was in his judgement, 
not in his heart ; for I believe his heart was incapable 
of error, if it is possible to be so in* the present state 
of human nature* 
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Evening CX. 

On the Motives for Publication and Taciturnity, 

Great are the dangers attending publication. Aa 
author exposes himself to the shafts of all those ene- 
mies whom, in the wonderful events of hunaan life^ 
he may liave raised either with or without deserving 
their displeasure. His works may contain opinions 
adverse to the interest or prejudices of many whom 
he never knew, but who will gratify their resentment 
by the severest animadversion. The path of life 
which leads through the vale of obscurity is certainly 
the safejst ; but, at the same time, it must be allowed, 
that if men contented themselves with safety, they 
would achieve but little worthy of praise* 

It is not easy to form ti true judgement of our own 
opinions, and to decide whether or not they are 
worthy of communication. It is well known that 
MiltOD and several other very eminent writers were 
greatly mistaken in the estimate which they formed 
of their works. The public only can decide with 
certainty. Even a friend may err in his decision, 
though qualified with every kind of learning, and 
suffiaently farnishied with the natural powers of 
judgement* The works of many which were cen- 
sured or praised in roanuscllpt have been differently 
receivedwhen offered to the public eye. The lite* 
rary republic is remarkable for its liberty, and every 
member of it has a right to appeal from private judge, 
ment to the people. 

He who steps forward advances at his own hazard. 
He incurs the danger of severe censure and of gene- 
ral contempt. The danger is so great| as to require 

VOL. III. _ K 
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the force of several motives of no little power to op^ 
po0e it. The love of fame and the desire of profit 
are the two great incitements. A desire to promote 
the public good is indeed the usual pretext ; but id 
the present imperfect state of humanity, it is to be 
feared that it is much less frequently the true motive 
than ambition and interest. 

The love of fame contributes so much to keep 
alive a spirit of activity, to entertain and to benefit 
the world, that it certainly ought not to be repressed 
with excessive severity. When it displays itself in 
pride and vanity, it deserves both ridicule and cen- 
sure ; but when it seeks its grattficatton in liberal 
employments and useful productions, it ought to he 
encouraged by all who wish to promote the public 
happiness* 

The love of fame too oflen operates in the pro* 
duction of mischief. There are many who had ra- 
ther be distinguished by doing injury, than to remain 
in the inglorious shade of obscurity. Thus, for in- 
stance, the disturbers of the public tranquillity, by 
diffusing false alarms, and the violators of that peace 
and comfort which a belief in religion afibrds, oflen 
mean little more than to distinguish themselves and 
to become famous, though all who are so unfortunate 
as to receive their doctrines are likely to be injured 
in consequence of their credulity. All .works pro- 
duced by a love of fame operating in opposition to 
benevolence and decencylbught to be censured, or at 
least suffered by neglect to sink into oblivion. 

. But if the love of &me instigates an author to 
publish what he conceives may be generally useful^ 
either to arts, to science, or morality, though he 
should not possess a genius, and therefore should be 
able to produce, after his bast efforts, nothing but a 
feeble and insipid performance, he will not be justly 
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Md up ta Hdicule* His spirit of adventure will dfr* 
serve encouragement, and his honest intention should 
IMMT only shield hhti i^om violent attacks, but secure 
to hfib' a «liare of the public esteem, l^othing bu^ 
nee and radicalous vanity can deserve that asperity 
of censure^ which some very harmless authors have 
been so iwfortunate ^s to have incurred in conse- 
qotnee of their unsuccessful Jucubrations. Weak 
and tSMteless perforraances can never do much in- 
jurjs no^r contmue long to excite attention, even if 
they should have been able to excite it at all by 
peroonai jnfloence or the grace of novelfAr. 
- The love of- profit is {>erhaps a much more uni- 
▼enal motive for publication than the love of £Eime. 
Litera^ttie in this case becomes a species of com-r 
meroe ; $ni those to whom tbe commodity is: ofilered 
iuive » right to examine it with the most scrupu- 
lous attention, and to censure with severity, if they 
iHie deftwided by promises and pretensions unpero 
Ibrmed^ It cannot be denied that many frauds are 
committed in the humbler walks of literature by the 
mnrincipled and the necessitous. It is therefore 
rignt that thers- should be literary journals and cri- 
tiques' to give the public notice of all attempts upon 
ibilr purses, and to put them upon their guard 
•gainst BiUiopoUan deceptions fabricated without 
principle, and merely for the sake of lucre. « 

But s(S it is not easy to discover motives with cer- 
t«inty> it becomes every clitic to exercise his judge^ 
ment end authority witn caution and candour. 

My subject leads me to consider the communicai* 
tion of ideas, not only by letters, but by conversation. 
Much is said by the ancients in praise of taciturnity ; 
but it is not greatly admired by the moderns. And, 
indeed, when we copsider that it is often the effect 

k2 
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of dullness and pride, it may admit some doubt whe- 
ther it 18 worthy of praise. 

There are various motives for taciturnity. Some 
persons are afraid of exposing themselves to danger, 
and others to contempt. It is certain that a man 
who communicates his thoughts with little reserve, 
is very likely to say something which he may wish 
in vain to retract. A word once uttered can never 
be recalled ; '^ and many an one," says an ancient, 
has repented of having spoken, but scarcely one of 
having kept silence.'' 

But this regard for safety may certainly be carried 
too far. The extreme selfishness from which re- 
serve often proceeds, is by no means amiable. 
Caution is certainly necessary in what we utter, but 
it does not follow that the same caution should deter 
us from uttering at all. Neither our words nor our 
afl^rs usually make that impression on others which 
our vanity is apt to conceive. If we are of such con- 
sequence as that our companions may find their in? 
terest in studying every part of our conversation .and 
action, it will then become necessary to be oracular, 
or silent. Or, if we are so unfortunate as to have 
chosen our companions among the base and treache- 
rous, it will certainly be right to keep our mouths as 
it were with a bridle. But in this case the best ad« 
vice that can be given is, to abandon the company 
in which we cannot confide. In general we may 
conclude, that there is not so much danger in speak- 
ing, if we take care to regulate our words by pru. 
dence, as to justify taciturnity. 

Another cause of taciturnity is an excessive diffi- 
dence ; and this quality is oflen found in men of the 
most amiable tempers and dispositions. Their feel- 
ings are so delicate, and their modesty so invincible^ 
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that Ihough ihey are often the best qualified to make 
m good ^dppearance in conversation, they give up all 
pretensions to excellence, and content theniselvea 
with becoming hearers only* > . . 

. Tliis wetness, though excusable in itself, is yet 
injqfmtt to society, as it prevents 'the. conununic^- 
tioa nf many ideas and opinions which are calculated 
to tioproye. mankind, and to sweeten the pleasures 
of friendly association. 

But pnde is a no less frequent cause of taciturnity 
than diffidence. There are many persons who' think 
the coropany which they keep for the sake, of cere- 
tnooy, or in compliance with form, not worthv the 
honour of hearing the communication of their sa- 
pieot cogitations* They observe also, that silence 
gives the appearance of wisdom ; and they are con- 
acioiis that they possess no method of acquiring the 
character of wisdom so easily as by silence* This 
requires no exertion of ingenuity or invention, but 
IS ijAen the natural result of sullen pride and subtle 
artifice. 

Pride is so often united with ill-nature, that they 
may, I believe, be called inseparable companions ; 
and it is undoubtedly true, that taciturnity is fre- 
quently caused by ill-nature ; but let not morose- 
iiess and sullenness, expressed by a haughty and 
contemptuous silence, pass for wisdom, virtue, and 
erudition. 

Stupidity is among the principal causes of taci- 
turnity. If a subject arises which requires know- 
ledge and elegance in its discussion, many persons 
are condemned to an involuntary silence. And in- 
deed taciturnity in this case is the only quality which 
can appear to advantage ; for to prate on subjects 
which we do not understand, evinces at once our 
vanity and our ignorance. A modest attempt, how- 
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ever, to take a part in stich conversation, cannot but 
deserve praise and encouragement. Questions may 
be asked with great advantage to the inquirer, and 
without the least violation of decorum. 

Ujpon the whole, I think it appears that tacitur- 
nity IS by no means amiable or Justifiable, except in 
cases of particular importance, m which judgement 
and common sense must ever dictate the proper be- 
haviour* 

In early youth indeed, silence is not only becom- 
ing, but the means of deriving improvement. He 
who is always talking in the company of hip elders, < 
fills up that time with his own superficial remarks 
which might otherwise be employed in listening to 
the lessons of wisdom. In general, it may be pre- 
scribed as a rule, that we ought not to communicate 
our ideas, till we have reason to entertain a modest 
confidence that they are worthy of acceptance ; bat 
how shall we be able to judge whether ouc ideas are 
acceptable x>r not, without making some probationary 
efforts, without trying experiments on our hearers' 
attention? These experiments must however be 
made with modesty and delicacy. We must not talk 
long at a time ; nor frequently. With such cautions, 
there is no doubt but that talkativeness is greatly to 
be preferred to taciturnity, both for our own and 
otliers pleasure and improvement. 
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Evening CXI. 
On adapting Sermons to Congregations. 

SIR, 

I CONSTANTLY attend my parish church, and hope 
not without improvement. The rector, who^preaches 
every Sunday, is not onl^ a very learned man, but 
humane, charitable, good-natured, and, as far asl 
am able to judge, a living ima^e of the virtues Which 
he recommends from the pulpit. He is both beloved 
and respected by all who make just pretensions to a 
character of decency and religion. 

It happens that the parish contains several families 
of distmction, and gentlemen of the professions, 
whose education and habits of reading have given 
them a taste for Elegance of style. They esteem the 
minister greatly; but they cannot help lamenting 
that his sermons, though learned and pious, abound 
in language which ha& not the least appearance of 
el^ance or beauty, but indeed is frequently dis- 
graced by the coarse and obsolete expressions of the 
hst century. 

Now, Sir, if the congregation consisted of rustics 
only, or chiefly, there could be no reasonable objec- 
tion to a rustic style ; but as it is polite and learned, 
I think the language in which the minister addresses 
them, should be conformable to their taste, or, at 
least, not such as can give them offence. 

i do not complain from fastidiousness, or a desire 
to be pleased and anoused by a fine literary composi- 
tion ; but because I aoi convinced, that the want of 
elegance in our preacher prevents ipuch of that good. 
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which his sermons are calculated to produce on a po- 
lite audience. 

Ifjou will take this subject under your considera- 
tioa> you will oblige your correspondent 

Athek^178. 



SIR, 

I AM a plain and regular man^ of a t^aracter whidi' 
the fine folks might perhaps stigmatize with- the epi*. 
thet ' old-fashioned ;' but I regard the approbation of 
i&y own conscience much more than t&e opixfion of 
the world. I am a constant attendant at my parish 
church, thougfi I cannot say that I entirely approve 
the preacher. I think the constant attendance at 
one^s parish-church afibrds a good example, and 
therefore I sacrifice something of my own j^easure 
and > improvement to the benefit of others, to whoni 
my age and station may render me a model. 

My complaint, which however I offer with all due 
humility, is against the language of our preachdr; He 
is a very polite man in his mtumers, and no less so in 
his composition ; but he abounds so much in long 
words of foreign extraction, and in polished periods, 
that his congregation is often deprived of Christian 
doctrine for the sake of displaying the graces of an 
elegant style. He seems to be almost afraid of intro« 
dudng a passage from Scripture, and totally rejects 
those old words which convey religious ideas with 
peculiar precision^ but often without any elegance* 

I am almost certain, thatlialf the congregation un- 
derstand no more of his sermons, than if they were 
written in Latin or Greek. The consequence is, that 
a great part of the parishioners have deserted the 
churchy and attend an illiterate enthusiast, who ha- 
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raogues in a Qeighbouring barn ; and the rest either 
fall asleepi or divert themftelves with reviewing the 
dress of me rural belles who make a figure with their 
best ribbons every Sunday. Upon the whole^ the 
church service, as it is now conducted in our village^ 
contributes so little to excite devotion, or to instruct 
in the duties of Christianity, that I am clearly of 
opinion, it might be entirely neglected with very lit^ 
tie injury to the cause of religion. 

You will oblige me by taking this letter into your 
consideration, and perhaps a hint from you may in- 
duce our vicar to suit his doctrines and nis language 
to the understandings of his homespun hearers. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

CjORYDON. 

I wish it was in my power to exchange the livings 
of the two clergymen of whom my correspondents^ 
coiD(^n ; for the style of Corydon s minister would 
exactly correspond with the taste of an enlightened 
congregation J and the rustics would be delighted 
with the plain language of a plain preacher. 

I have often lamented that, in the present confused 
state of human affairs, it is not easy to adapt the 
preacher to the congregation. The patrons of liv-«. 
mgs bestow them as benefits to the preacher, without 
having an opportunity of consulting the peculiar ad- 
vantage of the parishioners. Thus it often happens^ 
that a learned divine, who is qualified to shine in the 
schools of an university, is appointed the religious 
instructor of a congregation of mei^e farmers, who 
can hardly read and write, while another of very mo- 
derate attainments is fixed in some capital town, 
where the congregation is intelligent, and capable of 
improving by the ablest and most elegant discourses 
from the pulpit. 



V- 
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But it is perhaps in the power of any clergyman 
to descend) if not to ascend, to the intellects of his 
audience* Taste must not interfere so far as^to ex« 
dude plain and ordinary words from a sermon ; for 
plain and ordinary men^ of whom the greater ^rt of 
rural congr^ations consist, can attend to no other 
with advantage. A scholar unacquainted with the 
living world, can hafdly form a just idea how difficult 
it is to render every word in a sermon intelligent *to 
the majority of a rustic audience. Words which are 
commonly esteemed easy in the middle ranks, are in 
the lower quite unintelligible. 

Moliere, as it is well known, used to rcadhis cq* 
medies to an old woman, who had no advantages of 
education, that he might judge by the manner in 
which she was affected, how his wit and humour 
woiild be received by the public. 1 believe a clergy, 
man might read his sermon to some aged matron, or 
to his parish. clerk, and derive equal adirantage from 
observmg the efiect which it should produce. 

On the other hand, it is certainly nght to use every 
means which taste and eloquence can devis^ in at* 
tracting the attention of a politer congregation. 
Many have been allured by the elegance of the 

Ereacher to listen with attention ; and, though they 
egan to attend like mere heathen critics, have 
ended in receiving a very strong conviction of- the 
truth of Christianity, and the propriety of many mo* 
ral actions which they had once derided. 

Let taste be sanctified by becoming the handmaid 
of virtue and religion. She has often been engaged 
in the service of vice, and served the cause of infi- 
delity much more effectually than any reason or ar- 
gument. 

Much has been said on the subject of pulpit elo* 
quence, and great paius are bestowed in acquiring 
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the graces of style and delivery ; bat, after all, it 
must be acknowledged, that the plainest manner 
with a very loud voice, but without any studied 
graces, is oAen the beat calculated to convey sound 
inslnictioa to the rustic vill^r. 

The first object in the preacher's mind should be, 
to spieak ID such a manner as is most likely to eon- 
vinoe and afiect the mind of his hearer. Diflbrent 
classes of hearers require different modes of address* 
However learned a clergyman may be, and however 
well qualified to expatiate on profound and metaphy- 
sical subjects, he will do right to descend from his 
own emmences, and stoop to such sentiments, and 
language, as are familiar and intelligible to the per- 
sons over whose spiritual state he is appointed to 
watch. The church is not to be considered as a 
school of eloquence, neither ought any one to ascend 
the pulpit as he would the stage, merely to display 
his own talents, and to amuse an audience. 

Instruction is the first object. It is right to adopt 
the style and manner which conveys it most effectu- 
ally ; but the plainest and the least studied, the mere 
oolloquialy are often the best for this purjpose. In a 
wordy the preacher who possesses sufficient judge- 
ment and abilities, will rise or fail in his eloquence 
according to the standard of his hearers' taste and 
knowledge. 

A man of learning and abilities is oflen afraid to 
descend in his style, lest he should expose himself to 
one or two hearers who may be superior to the rest, 
or who may accidentally enter the church. His cha- 
racter requires the support of constant endeavpurs 
for the acquisition of excellence ; and if, for the sake 
'of accommodating his discourse tp- his hearers, he 
should write or preach' in a style below himself, he 
fears that he may incur neglect or contempt from 
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the judges of literary excellence. But he should di- 
vest himself of all such considerations, and, like a 
faithful servant and soldier of Jesus Christ, bear with 
alacrity every indignity and injury which may arise 
in the conscientious discharge of his duty. Hearers, 
on the other hand^ should not be hasty in their cen- 
aures, but, when they examine the merits of the 
preacher, consider the state and condition of his au* 
dience. 
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Evening CXII. 

^ superior Advantages qf Men of the tVorld ever 
Scholars and Phuosophers in some Respects. 

Principibus placuiisse viris non ultima Uus esu Hor. 

Asm of the world have many advantages over the 
clM^ar and philosopher, if advancement to civil ho- 
lours and to lucrative preferment are the grand ob< 
^ct8 of human ambition, and the most valuable pur- 
loses of life. They are not prevented from the pro- 
ecution of their interested designs by study and ap- 
ftlicaUon to science ; neither are they embarrassed 
nth those delicacies which often confine men of ge- 
iius and learning to the shade of studious retirement. 
Vhile the scholar is busy in the search of wisdom, 
II turning over the. volumes of antiquity, and tracing 
he labyrinths of science, the man of the world is 
nocking at the great man's door, distributing his 
ards of address, or bowing at a levee. He obtains 
L promise in some favourable moment, in the moUia 
amtora Jindi, and in consequence of it is advanced 
honour and emolument, while the student is neg* 
BCted and forgotten in the obscurity of his closet* 

But when young men observe that honours are be^* 
towed on characters which they remember to have 
md no pretensions to solid merit, and that the leam- 
id and the virtuous are paid only with the scanty 
rittance of reluctant praise, they lay aside their 
looks, and relax the strictness of their mopals, that 
hey may learn the manners of the world, and ac* 
luire those superficial graces which they find to be 
!^ mott.iaccessful recommendation to modern pa- 
jrooage. 

VOL. III. L 
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The following letter of my correspondent sug- 
gested my remarks on this subject : 

SIR, 

I AM one of those persons whom the world calls 
disappointed men. I own I. have been disappointed : 
and you will do right to suffer this circumstance to 
have its due weight in considering the justice or in- 
justice of my complaints and my observations. 

Having always supported a decent charactaer both 
for morals and literature, at my school and cotk^, 
I was honoured with the appointment of tutor to a 
young nobleman soon after I had tdken htily cfrd^. 
1 succeeded very well in ttiy atteVnpts to improve Eby 
pupil, and gave universal satisfaction. 

My friends congratulated, and assuted ffib ififtt 
there was no doubt of my succeeding in tAe iehurctfy 
as my pupil's father was a man of great intet^, 
having two borouglis of his own. Indeed I thcftlglit 
myself certain of a living at least, though I Mts'iidt 
sdnguine enoUgh to promise myself a d%nlty. 

It was not my forte to be a boon ebmpahidfi. I 
could neither sing, drink, nor game. I was llbt^ in- 
deed, very foiid of company, especially that M^tM 
sort which was often iassembled athis lordfilifp''0 a- 
ble. If there was a f^ossibility of beln^ ^kdaidiAfX 
was sure co be absent, and make an apology. St^y 
was my delight ; and I really fouled that the ilii^i)^- 
tion of much company totally disqualified ttie fbr 
reading and reflection. I am not con^crblis of hav- 
ing been querulous or morose ; but I fouftd thttt ak'I 
was riot very eager to be admitted into the nvimeH)\is 
parties which often assembled at his lord^ip*s h^tf^^, 
so neither was I very anxiously solicited. 

It happened that at his lordship's CQunfry-i*esi- 
dence» the vicar of the parish, a cousin of a nefgh- 
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bouring esquire, was, wh^t was called in that coun* 
trVf s^ vqry good kind of fellow ; tbat is, be was to- 
uljiy destitute of ail learning, ^nd of 9I] pretensions 
to It. He threw off all forwality, so as uot to he 
distinguished frpn) a JQckey in any other respect 
than by a tigbit gray striped coat. He kept a fine 
hunteTi a pw of ppinters, a greyhound, and a ter. 
ri^. IJ0 loy(^4 cqnspany^ and could entertain his 
companions with many songs, and histories of hares 
and Cq^^* Th^sie qualiications and this character 
rendered him iextremely agreeable to my lord ; and 
hP W9^ peQ9t«9tly invit^ to dinner after every bunt, 
t»A IMP ^S^ty ^traordinary occasion. 

i 9§w ^^ plainly that I possessed but a small 
ijll^jr^ }f^ Ihe Actions of my patron, in comparison 
uriAi my livf^« However, I will do xpy lord the justice 
ta W99 dull lie paid me regularly during my employ- 
nra^j onfl made me a present of ten guineas oh my 
fiBal diwu^QH. 

( IKiKired to a very good pv^racy in a country town, 
fiftfsre ( baye resided many years^ studying, praying, 
Mj} ^Keftchingy but totally unnoticed by my pupd 
HBlfl l^ frtber. I have had a hint indeed, that my 
Wl W^ displeased with iuy unpolished manner^, 
AM tbal( to this day she attributes the stooping of 
bfir 9g« to nny requiring him to read and vkite too 
IPPfifi ybiiJe l had the honour to be his tiitor. 

Nf iriyai> as { called him, did not undertake to 
mp^y my place as tutor to the noble pupil, but he 
h&amo his constant companion, to thjs great delight 
oi iqy lord and lady. To evince their gratitude to 
Urn for having taught the yqqng gentleman to shoot 
flyiog, and to cry << Tally ho \** with a good gracie, 
they have already be/stowed on him a rectory of four 
hundred a year, promised him the next vacant pre- 

l2 
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bend, and given him reason to believe, if his lord- 
ship should come again into place, that he shftll havel 
one of the best English bishropricks, because hid 
fisher influences a borough. • ^ 

. I think I have some reason to complain ; but I 
will not trouble you any further. I will only infonh 
you, that I am not in want ; and that, with the assist^ 
ance of Christian philosophy, I bear my disappoint- 
ment without repining. - - 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

< I cannot help thinking it injurious to the cause of 
religion, that young men of no * qualification,' except 
that which enables them to shoot, should be patron- 
ized by lay patrons, to the exclusion of learned and 
respectaUe clergymen. The right of presentation 
to a living, or of appointment to an ecclesiastical 
dignity, is a sacr^ trust. Thousands may be most 
essentially concerned in a proper choice of an in* 
cumbent or a dignitary; but patrons and men in 
power are too apt to consider only the pecuniary 
Talue of the preferment, and to bestow it on a friend 
or dependant, merely as an emolument to the person 
preferred, without considering the duties of the c^- 
Bce, or the influence of the example. With respect 
to quiUifications for preferments, it was said by some 
worldly-minded man, that every one is qualified for 
what he can get in this world. This maxim seems 
to have been practically received by many patrons 
and by many preferment-hunters. But every serious, 
sensible, and conscientious man will consider the 
consequences of an appointment to those whom the 
duties of it are to influence. To bestow the cure of 
souls on a man little better qualified in morals or 
learning than a common groom or game- keeper, is a 
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^€d Kfbicb » g<)Qi mm would l^ sorry to answer 
£»r, fUmf 9l tb& tribune) of God or his owg coa- 

Tbfir^ M( AOfNtlier jU)4 a y.ery di&r£nt kind of men, 
Wfhfk fitol Ajto'o priiiiferroeof and promotion ii^ tHis 
•gp #rit)h ari^y Iktb xoerit. Tfaey assum^ all those 
appismiipes of f&crit wbiob <2aa be assumed without 
me JCMtily* and vrbich feod to delude the superficia). 
ik^i are |oart accurate in tfamr dres$, and f n tfie 
iMipr^iiiag of cerenoj^y and beh^ipur. Tliey wear 
Wg0wip9 or Ibeir h^frwiost sprucely dressed, they 
ai»eafc ifMi oily tongfies, tbey neyer contradict, they 
iNMr ^ow» and tbsy ^k learoedly before the ignorant. 
Thay speo^ tbetr tijaie ixx caUisg upon every body to 
if^am tfaey isan procure ti)o slightest introduction. 
Tvey ^hiow away no time 6q mAftty books ; but what 
Sm iiourjs tb^y spend ai kome tbey devote to their 
toOet. At a general election tbey are very active, 
and, by means of dress and address, commonly pre- 
Tail with the weak to vote for their patron, who they 
hope will recommend them to the prime minister, 
or lord chancellor. They usually succeed ; for their 
varnish is of so excellent and beautiful a kind, that 
not one in twenty can see the poverty of the materials 
which it covers. When they are elevated to the 
highest ranks, and become patrons instead of de- 
pendants, they take care to show no regard to retl 
merit, and for this good reason ; — they arc conscious 
that they are under no obligations to it for their own 
advancement. In bestowing favours they arc in- 
fluenced and governed by interest, by applications 
from greater men than themselves, whom they still 
look up to with an eye of adoration, like a dog wait- 
ing for a bone. 

It is. very certain that many arc possessed of 
wealth and power who are not capable of juJging of 

L 3 
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real merit, or who, if they were, have not liberality 
enough to be influenced by it in the distribution of 
their favours. The evil^ therefore^ can seldom be 
prevented where the patrons are in a private station. 
But public authority might interfere to prevent such 
abuses in public officers and in statesmen, who are 
elevated not merely that they may fill their own 
pockets, and those of every servile instrument of 
their power ; but that they may encourage merit in 
-the community, by rewarding it with honour and 
emolument. Ecclesiastical patronage exerted for 
the purposes of parliamentary corruption, is an 
abuse which contributes to undermine the founda- 
tion of both church and state^ and at once inconsist- 
ent with common honesty and sincere Christianity. 

It is no wonder that public establishments of rdi- 
gion should lose the public esteem^ when the churdi 
is used to corrupt the state. ' 
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Evening CXIII. 



On ihe Wisdom of seeking cheap obvious and innocent 

Pleasures. 



Tu, quamcunque Deus tibi fortunaverit horana. 
Grata sume manu, nee dulcia differ in annum : 
Ut, quocunque loco fueris, vixisse libenter 
Te dicas. Hob. 



There can be no doubt but that it is the most im- 
portant interest of every man to enjoy his existence. 
The only question is, in what manner he shall seek 
and find this valuable end. It has been the inquiry 
of all philosophers, from the earliest ages to thepre- 
sent, in what the chief good of man consists. They 
have never been unanimous, but have differed' so 
much, as to induce those who attended to them to 
entertain a mean opinion of all philosophy. 

" I hate the philosopher," said an ancient, *• who 
is not wise for himself;" that is, whose philosophy 
has no tendency to make himself happien Opinions^, 
however ingenious, which conduce not to sweeten 
the pleasures of societV) or to regulate the conduct 
of individuals, are of little value. 

After al] the subtle disputes of philosophers, it is 
evident that cheerfulness, arising from real benevo- 
lence of heart and conscious rectitude, is the qua- 
lity which contributes most to the enjoyment of life. 
It difiuses a perpetual sunshine over every thing 
around us. Whether prosperity or adversity be our 
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lot^ this quality calms the storm^ and converts it to 
an universal serenity, like that of a fine summer 
evening. 

Innocence is the first requisite to cheerfulness. 
Guilt can only affect external gaiety. Health is al- 
so essentially necessary to secure th^ possession. 
Bui as none of us are perfectly innocent', but findly 
on a review of our live4, much to lament, it will be 
necessary to restore by religion, what we may have 
lost ^by depravity. J^xercjse a^d teo^perappe will 
usually secure mt^ MWibg of hesii^. W&eo these 
two leading qualities, innocence and health, are se. 
cured, we mav then seek for amusement. Arouse- 
ment in this life is one of the best means of pro- 
looting our ^.appin<^; aff^r tl^e <:pnsqqf^|;^pjyi§ pgr- 
fprmaape of pi^r nepessary id^y. 

It is certainly y€;ry d^r^ibjje Xf> p^mfY^ fh? W?4 
in fi Bi^te fyipa^ of b^eing pl^ase(|[ yf'lth |t|joftf| pi^fr 

sary to prgdujce this di^ppsitipf). %e >vlj^ is u^d^^ 
the inflaence fif i^^jig^t p^ipp^ m^Rt fee mv i 
and withoul: e^^ \\i^rp f^ \^ pg pbefirftiiiW^i ^ 
uo placi^ and substantial t^joyp?^^):* 

Many of t^ ^pmpi^on pccpf rje^c^ 9^ life f^rp jUr}- 
Hes wljjsn they ^fs? wpig)bje4 i^ ^ ftaja^c^flf r^9^. 
l^i*^ he who re^olyp? ^ fp fee e/^f^ai^^ l?y th^ 
as thpy ajpise, wijl r^fcifjd ^ 9RP^f^ SM^/?^ of 
soothing satisfaction. T^e ^t pf fr^jpg ^r^P$d)ly 
9iid inuocen|;Iy, aftpf Ipng ^d i9|^r'^^s ppcerfjops, 
b^ljpen <;9)led wii^dpj?^. pMt it xjquiM: fej^.rpmqra- 
Ijpr^ed; tli^ trifti»s$ n^u^t not pqcupy jjie (tiajp ^ipa /?(t- 
tention which are niorp JM^tly apprppf ij^ted Ui ^}^ 
serious duties of life. 

in fijie wcatlicr, few pleasures are greater to an iin- 
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corrupted mind than walking or riding amidst the 
beauties of rural scenery. It is wonderful that they 
who profess to be the votaries of pleasure shouJd 
confine themselves to hot rooms and card- tables, 
when the zephyr invites them to survey the beauties 
of Flora, and to taste the ddights of nature, on hills^ 
in vales, in woods, and groves, by the sides of ri- 
vers, and in the paradise of a cultivated garden. 
The air of an assembly-room in the months of July 
and August must be foul and unwholesome to such 
a degree, as cannot fail of being injurious to beauty^ 
as wdl as inconsistent with enjoyment. The smoke 
oTcandles, exhalations of peruimes, and other efflur 
via, added to the heat of the weather, must be par- 
ticolarly disgustful to those whose organs of sensa- 
tion are not rendered dull and obtuse by habitual re^^ 
laxation. And yet the life of those who are en- 
gaged in scenes like these is named, by way of emi- 
nence, a life of pleasure ; and habit often renders it 
necessary. 

' The great object of him who wishes to render his 
life truly pleasurable, according to his own ideas of 
enjoyment, and not according to those of a capri- 
cious fashion, is to preserve his heart in a general 
state of tranquillity^ In this happy state he is able 
to enioy all that is rationally desirable, and to Judge 
clearfv and properly of every thing which falls un- 
der his notice, and demands his attention as a man, 
a Christian, and a member of civil society. The 
state itself, like that of health, is a state of constant 
pleasure. But there is one amusement among the 
fashionable which is peculiarly destructive of tran- 
quillity. I mean the amusement of deep play. No- 
tning agitates the mind so violently as gaming. 
Gamesters indeed affect a coolness, and often ap- 
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pear with a composed countenance ; but this very 
coiDpf>8ure is the result of study, it is deceitful^ it 19 
a msiSi^ ; and the emotions of the heart are o%n tl^ 
iqore painful from the restraint under which they are 
h^y py that artifice, which renders ^ placid coun- 
t^^np^ essentially necessary to. tli^ character of a 
${ult\il gamester. 

Some degree of variety and npyelty appears to be 
essentiaUv requisite to a continued state of enjoy- 
ment. Travelling is found to gratify Uie passion for 
novelty and vicissitude, mpre agr^f^bly thaji any 
othe;r mode of amuseipen^. Journeys jp pur qw.^ 
icoiintry, M^ithout danger of tjie se^, aw4 witfep^t t^^ 
iQiconvenience of distance ffpoi dpmes.tip Q9];^;i\§^i9^i^ 
afford great delight, Wfid r^pd^r l^om^ nipc^ Hgi^^?^ 
lible, by changing tV scpqe. jt has pf ^§Se mi^i 
become ^ frequent practice tp mak^ a^ ajutu^s^py^ @2j:- 
cursion tp the north, and to yie^ P^tujrp iq (if^ |^p 
uncultivated forms, as she sits on the rqq^ acd 
mountains of the less frequented parts of (hj^. i^l^nd. 
The folly of visiting forjeigii climps, lyith 9 tp^ ig- 
norance of our own fine country, ^ems to be now 
acknowledged. In the order of travelling, it is cer- 
tainly right tp begin witl^ viewing ^1^ beautieei in pur 
vicinity, before yrj^ e^te|\d p^r pi:p^p^Qts to ri^mp^er 
-fegiqnf, 

But;^ indeed, change pf pjapp i^ but a ppor respurp^ 
for happjn^s. Tbp \}es% expedient is to keep the 
mipd^in ^ ^ate of self-government, to subdue the 
ps^ioni^, an4 tp. restrain (hat extravagant love of 
variety v^hiph leads to discontent in pur present cjr- 
cunistjE^nce^ and situation. 

Afier 9:11 the boasted amusements and pleasures of 
dissip^^ed life, there is nothing which can so sweetly 
pon;ip9^ ihp troubled spirit of man, nothing which 
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can so effectually smooth the rugged path of life, and 
strew it with flowers, as piety aiid charity. A per- 
fect coofidence in God is a firm foundation for the 
fabric of felicity, which no storms and tempests can 
shake, much less overturn ; and no ingredient in the 
cup of life can sweeten it like benevolence. 
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Evening CXIV, 

On the Characters of Theophrastus and other Writers 

of Characters, 

If the artist whose pencil represents the features 
with fidelity is greatly esteemed, it is surely reason- 
able to appreciate highly the skill of him who can 
paint the manners to the life. The moral painter 
must be furnished with a taste equal to that of any 
manual artist, and he must also possess a peculiar 
penetration. He must know mankind, not only in a 
theoretical view, but also from actual experience, and 
in the common transactions of human intercourse* 
He must be accustomed to watch those minute cir* 
cumstances of conversation and behaviour, which 
escape the notice of a superficial observer. He must 
trace words and actions to their motives. He must, 
in a word, possess a sagacity with which few are di- 
stinguished ; and he must have had many opportunist 
ties for its exertion. 

The ancient critics refer every thing to Homer. 
They affirm that Homer was the first who wrote cha- 
racters, and that the characteristical writers derived 
the idea of their works from him. Casaubon intro- 
duces in his preface a fine quotation from the thir- 
teenth book of the Iliad * ; a specimen which seems 
to justify the opinion. It is a very lively picture of 
the coward and of the brave man. But Homer every 
where discriminates his characters, and blends be^u* 
tiful epithets, which mark his heroes with peculiar 
distinction. It is on all sides confessed, that in this 
respect he is greatly superior to Virgil. 

• Lib. xiii. ver. 278. 
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Theophrastus is the eariiest author extaut who 
has professedly written characters. Yarro wrote a 
hooKitEPtp(a^axrT^ujy, or concerning characters: but 
his work is not preserved, and it is imagined that he 
treated on the characters, or discriminating marks of 
style and composition. Others think it was on the 
different kinds of eloquence. 

Theophrastus flourished in the time of Alexander 
the Great, and about three hundred years before the 
Christian sera. His name was Tyrtamus ; but Ari- 
stotle changed it to Theophrastus ; because his elo- 
cution had something in it of divine, and the word 
expresses that idea *• He was celebrated as a na- 
tural philosopher, and his school was frequented by 
four thousand scholars. He lived to the age of one 
hundred and seven, and wrote a multitude of trea- 
tises. 

But I must not deviate from the present object,' 
which is the consideration of Theopnrastus as the 
ddiaeator of moral characters. 

His book contains twenty-six chapters, in each of 
which a character is delineated. There is no doubt 
but that much of the work is lost, something- inter- 
polated, and a great deal transposed. It is but a 
fragment ; yet, like the fragment of a diamond, cu- 
rious and valuable. 

Menander is said to have been the scholar of 
Theophrastus ; and Theophrastus has been therefore 
called the Father of Comedy. The characters cer^ 
tainly contain many touches of such comic humour 
as might adorn the stage. 

They begin with a formality which would induce 

* Qso(p^ourTo; v^ore^oy iK»Mtro Tv^rctf/.of At» Sf to ^sttt^ 
VOL, III. M 
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one to esmcct rather a dry and philosophical treatise 
on the suDJects proposed, than a comic picture. Tlie 
definition of the abstract and concrete rcsehibles the 
dry and methodical style of Aristotle ; but the reader 
is agreeabljr surprised to find the careless ease and 
lively painting of Horace. 

It must be owned that Theophrastus appears not 
to have been possessed of any great delicacy. He 
pursues his subject so far, as frequently to lead his 
readers to uncleanly scenes. But the ancients, with 
all their improvements, were inferior to the modems 
in that purity of taste which excludes whatever is 
o&nsive to the senses or imagination. Wliat can be 
more indelicate than the writings of Aristophanes, 
which the refined Athenians greatly admired '^ 

To judge of Theophrastus^ a reader must divest 
himself of that narrowness of mind which leads to sup^ 
pose no state of manners right or tolerable but its 
own. The French have often displayed that fastidious 
delicacy, which has prevented tliem from perceiving 
pleasure in the most celebrated works of antiquity. 
Even Homer was once too gross for the literary beauK 
of Paris. 

Theophrastus, there is little dbubt, repiiesented the 
Athenians as he found them ; and it is a very curious 
set of pictures which he hasbequetithedto posterity. 
We find, what indeed might reasonably be expected, 
that men's manners were, three hundred yea^s before 
the Christian sera, much like those in our oWn c^- 
tury. Men were then dissemblers, they were misers, 
they were triflers, they were loVers of novelty toex« 
cess ; they had a thousand other failings, in every 
respect resembling those of modern times in modern 
Europe. 

He must possess good sense, and some knowledge 
of the world, who can relish Theophrastus. To a 
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mere scholar, the work must appear defective and 
disgustful. It has nothing in it of system. The me- 
thod in each character is often confused, probably 
from die injuries of time, and possibly from the age 
of the author ; for Theophrastus was no less than 
ninety-nine years when he composed it^ as he informs 
us himself, though Laertius and some of the critics 
pretend to know better. One might naturally have 
expected more regularity in a disciple of the Sta- 
gyrite. 

Casaubon published a most exceUent edition of 
Theophrastus. Casaubon being an admirable scholar, 
his notes are very instructive and entertaining. That 
he fully entered mto the spirit of his ^u^hor, I much 
doubt. I am certain he often misunderstood him ; 
but, at the same tin^e, his notes are valuable. Theo» 
phrastus requires not a profusion of learned i^otes ; 
put, nevertheless, he has had commentators remark- 
ably prolix. Needham's edition is tediously dull, and 
m no great estimation. Newton's is, I think, the 
best adapted to young persons. Newton has made 
the author easy to be understood, and has explained 
iqany passages and many single expressions with 
great ingenuity. 

But I must not enter into the extensive subject of 
editions. I mean rather to point out the merits of the 
fiuUiors themselves, or to mention any little circum- 
stances respecting them which may interest the stu- 
dent of polite letters. 

Bruyere stands next in general estimation to the 
ancient Theophrastus. His work has been much ad- 
mired, and consequently produced many bad imita- 
tors. The characters which he draws are supposed 
%o be personal ; yet most of them are capable of ge- 
neral application. There is a great deal of singular 
sagacity in them, and much knowledge of the world 

M 2 
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nuiy be derhred from them. Whatever knowledge of 
the worid can be acquired without mixing too much 
in its follies, is certainly desirable ; but the wisdom 
boqght by actual experience usually costs too high 
a price. The translation of Theophrastus, which* 
Bruyere has prefixed, is by no means masterly. In- 
deed, I rather consider the addition of Theophrastus, 
as a screen to hide the personalities included in the 
author's own characters. He wished to have his 
work introduced to the reader's notice as an imita<« 
tion of Theophrastus. But it is not so : it is a work 
creatly superior. It has exactness and force. It 
has wit ana satire. It has elegance. But^ with all 
its excellencies, there are few books which sooner 
tire the reader. The mind loves a connexion of 
thoug^ht, at least for a pa^ or two, when its atten-. 
tion is once secured. It delights in roving for a 
short time ; but it soon grows weary, and seeks sar 
tisfaction in confining its attention to a more regular 
series of ideas. 

Chesterfield has strongly recommended Bruyere» 
and indeed his book conduces greatly to the good 
purpose of habituating young mmds to make obser- 
vations on men and manners. The substance of 
much of the more valuable part of Chesterfield's ad- 
vice will be found in Bruyere. 

Bruyere well describes the effects of the external 
graces in the following passage : — << La politesse n'in-. 
spire pas toujours la bont^, T^quit^, la complaisance, 
la gratitude ; elle en donne du moins les apparences, 
et rait paroitre Thomme au dehors comme il devroit 
^tre int^rieurement." 

I think I can discover a similarity of style, as well 
as sentiment, in the writings of Chesterfield and 
Bruyere ; and. there is every reason to believe that 
Chesterfield had been an attentive student of Bruyere. 
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An author of our own country, in a book entitled 
Maxims and Characters, has imitated Bruyere with 
good success. It is lively and witty. There is at the 
same time an inequality in the work, and several of 
the descriptions are already antiquated. 

Pope is an admirable delineator of characters ; no- 
thing was ever more highly finished than his charac- 
ter cf AtticuSf Addison is also particularly distin- 
guished for bis talent of moral painting. Fielding 
yidds to few in the description of n^anners ; and if 
Sipoilet had tempered his fertile genius yfith a regafd 
to decorum, there is no doubt but he woqld t^ave been 
ime of the first in this kind of excellence. 

If ihje knowledge of human nature is valuable^ the 
ppwer of delineating manners with fidelity is justly 
neld in h!gh esteem. Nothing can contribute more 
fo communicate a knowledge of the human heart, 
and of the sentiments and conduct probable in any 
given situation, than such representations faithfully 
exhibited. One circumstance has prevented so much 
good from being derived from the painting of charac- 
Ifya as might have been, and h^s even caused it to be 
productive of evil. This is no other than a proxieness 
to persona] satire and inyectiyp. Moral paintings 
liave too oflen been little else but severe caricaturas 
qf e^cceilent p^rs9^s mh^^^ mtu^ excited envy. 
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Evening CXV; 

On multiplying Books by the Publication qftrifimg 

and useless Works, 

Ma jORAGius, abounding in leisure^ and abusing tbat 
happy circumstance, is said to have written an ora-. 
tion m praise of mud or clay ; Puteanus, in the same 
situation, celebrated an eg^\ one has, written a pa- 
negyric on drunkenness; and others on a louse, a 
flea, the itch, and the ague. They might, it is cer*' . 
tain, write what they pleased, and it is happy for us 
that there is no compulsion to read what they have 
thus wantonly composed* 

There are already more books than can be used 
by any man, or to any good purpose* To increase 
tneir number by writing mere nonsense and insipid 
bagatelle, is certainly improper. And it is to be 
wished that they who are so fond of scribbling to 
spoil paper, without the least idea of advantage to 
science or morals, would be contented with tbe 
amusement they derive from the employ, and forbear 
publication. 

The love of novelty is indeed so powerful that it 
will often recommend to notice books which have 
nothing else to recommend them. But it is to be 
wished, that as the love of novelty may certainly as 
well be gratified by good performances as by bad 
ones, it would give itself the trouble to exercise the 
powers of judgement and selection. 

The most trifling compositions of the present age 
aro novels, poems, and misceHanies. 

There are, however, many novels of real and sub- 
stantial value, such as apjiear to have owed tlieir 
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ongiD to true genius and to classical taste. Wherever 
they exhibit genuine pictiu'es of life and manners; 
and whererer they furnish matter for reflection^ they 
certainljr consptute some of the most ireful books 
for the instruction of young persons. They are so 
pleasing that the mina is gradually allured by them 
to virtue and wisdom, which it would perhaps never 
have duly considered and fully adopted had they beea 
recommended solely by dull argumentation. 

But it is a misfortune, that among the great variety 
aadmultitude of novels with which the world abounds, 
very few are capable of teaching morality. Thdr 
authors are found for the most part to lean to the 
.tSfie of vice; or^ if any begin witn a sincere purpose 
pf instructing the rising generation in real goodness, 
they are so injudicious in the conduct of their workj 
as. to enter into such warm descriptions and narra- 
tives PS conduce rather to inflame than to allay the 
fixty of the pissions. 

There are three kinds of novels ; those which are 
really good, and have nothing in them of a corrupting 
nature ; those which are extremely excellent, con« 
sidered only as compositions, but of a bad tendency; 
and those which are almost insipid, which possess 
nothing striking in the story, or elegant in tne lan- 
guage, but are formed merely to amuse minds of an 
efieminate and inconsiderate turn. 

The first sort ought to be read in youth, as they 
are peculiarly fitted to improve the mind. They are 
such as Don Quixote, if any sudi can be found. The 
second are certainly to be laid aside till the student 
has passed the dangerous age of early youth. The 
last are never to be read at all, but to be classed with 
Majoragius De Luto. 

Poems, without any pretensions to poetry beyond 
a smoothness.of versification and good rhymes, great- 
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ty abound in tbe present age. Every newspaper has 
i%» Poet's comer. Now, as Horace has justly faid» 
aod as theufaad^ have said since Horace, thei^e is bo 
BOisibiUty f^ tolerating mediocrity in poetry. Poetry 
Id not e^e of the neceissaries of life* The infomut- 
Ikm i^ c<a»Yeys may be epnveyed in prose. It is 
fought only as an e^eeUence, a refinement, an ele- 
gaiMee. If therefore it is not excellent, re$ned» and 
elegant, it may be dispensed with. We diall he better 
pkSfied witfi a plain good dinner, than with a dessert 
pf pretended sweetmeats in wbieh there, is nothng 
tmly delicioua- Almost aU the versification ynhk^ 
4>btriides itself on the public eye in public papers, is 
usdess and superfluous. It proceeds from those who, 
with little learning or genius, are smitten l^ the 
mroets Bf poetical fame^ and are desirous of raajdng 
an appeal to the world, and trying whether or not 
ihey sball be judged worthy of the laurel. Amoog 
the trifling and useless poetry may certainly be dash- 
ed all rebuses and acrostics, and most of the modem 
^^aetprals. 

It will pert^ps be said, if these silly i^orts of in- 
genuity amuse tte idle innocently^ they ave useful. 
8tf( i fisk wbetber^ if the idle were to lay aside such 
iDWi^^iKMring works, tliey might not probably find 
mofe pleasure, teigetber with improvement, in work» 
of sound judgement, taste, and knowledge. 

The b<A)ks which abound in modern languages un. 
cb»* ihe titles 4^ Miscellanies^ are often of no ol^er 
yalne than as they jserve to promote the paper ma- 
inifiurtlive> and to employ the ingenious persons who 
Mipur in the typographical art. They are oflen post- 
imwiMis ( atutb as the author never intended to pub- 
lish, though he preserved them among his papprs from 
a parent^ partiality for all his literary progony. 
They are often mere juvenilities; exercises, or pre- 
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iudes to greater performances, and ought no more to 
be presented to the public eye^ than the rehearsals 
which actors ^o through previously to their actual 
appearance on the stage. 

Tlie miscellanies of a writer really possessed of 
abiUtieSy and published by himself, or with his appro- 
bation» and under his immediate inspection, may cer- 
tainly be very valuable. But those crowds of books 
which are omruded upon us under this form, by those 
whose only intention is to make a saleable commodi- 
ty might certainly, as far as the interests of litera- 
ture are cpncemed, be spared. Yet they are not to 
be severely condemned, as they are often highly be- 
neficial to youth, and, in a commercial view, to the 
communi^. It is very equitable that a tradesman 
should reap his emolument in the &ir exercise of his 
trade, whatever may be the intrinsic value of the com- 
modity which he produces. If his book is ill com- 
poaedy nobody is compelled to buy it ; and if any are 
so deficient in taste as to admire what is not excel- 
lent, the mistake is bv no means such as should ex- 
asperate the mind of an observer. Many parts of 
literature are merely amusing; and, though errors 
should frequently prevail, yet informing a judgement 
of them, it is not worth while to bo very angry. It 
would be miserable, if readers in general, like Bent- 
ley and Warburton, were of a disposition to draw 
daggers for differences on subjects of little impor- 
tance. 

Old persons, who cease to aspire at Improvement 
in learning, or persons retired from mercantile busi- 
nesa, or those who are only capable of seeking an in- 
nocent pastime in books, are justifiable in taking up 
whatever is capable of fixing their attention in the 
short time which they devote to reading ; but I think 
i(a misfortune to have contracted a trifling taste at 
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an early age, and when a young noan ougltt to be 
preparing his mind to act a manly part in some ho- 
nourable employment. For such apurpoj&e he cannot 
possibly acquire too great a share of idea«. He 
should therefore read original authors, and those who 
comprise a great deal in a little. He should nim £^ 
-the attainment of a solid judgement and.of realliliow- 
ledge. He should be armed against dec^tion of 
eyery sort, and therefore should be exercised in im« 
proving.his judgement, and chiefly conversant in snch 
authors as require close attention^ and will abide Ihe 
test of a rational, though candid, scrutiny* 
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Evening CXVI. 

Oft Mr»'Pope*s Claim to the Character of a real PoeU 

Thebs are some minds which seem to possess an 
nnivenality of talents^ and I believe the liiind o^ 
Mr. P^ielo have been one of these. ^'Biit no/' 
says a cavilling critic, <' I cannot conceive any rea- 
son fiir such an opinion ; for did Mr. Pope write any 
thing in dramatic poetry ?" He certainly did not ; 
but I know not that it is just to conclude that he 
eoald not, if he had chosen to undertake the task. 
But the truth is, life is too short for the display o£ 
abUities ia all kinds of composition. He translated 
Hooier's works^ a most fatiguing undertaking; he 
wrote a great many miscellanies ; and of the short 
period allotted to man, he did not reach the utmost 
boundary. There are passages in all his poems, 
which evince that he did not want a poetical genius 
for any kind of poem to which he might have directs 
ed its powers. 

A very Ingenious and elegant critic, for whose 
knowledge and opinions in polite literature great re- 
sbect is certainly due, has exerted himself in hia 
f&st volume, to prove thiat we hold Mr< Pope in too 
high e^tiknation as a poet, and that he .k entitled to 
Kttle diter praise than that of a godd tsatirist and 
cort^e<$t tensifier. 

In His preface he rathelr unfairly selects a passage 
fi-diti H ' rnotal epistle/ atad turns it into prose, as a 
proof that it has no claim to poetry beyond the 
thyme. He says, that you cannot select tea lines 
out of the Iliad, Paradise Lost, or Georgics of Vir- 
gil, and reduce them by * aoy process of critical 
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chemistry ' to prose. But surely it is not equitable 
to compare a moral epistle, in the Horatian manner, 
with epic poems, or with a didactic poem written in 
Virgirs most embellished style. Yet allowing this 
to be right, I cannot allow the assertion t(l> be'weli 
founded. I am certain that from either of these 
poems, but especially from Milton, many* a pass^e' 
of ten lines may be reduced to prose, by taking the 
words which constitute the music of blank ^^rse put 
of their inverted order. I know not that tlie first- 
lines, to go no further, of Paradise Lost, have any 
title to poetry but from the harmony of the verse. * 

This ingenious critic seems to think Mr. Pope de-^ 
ficient in the first requisites of a poet, pathos and sub-^ 
llmity. 

But the censure will include Horace; for the- 

freater part of his writings is evidently prosaic*, 
t would, however, be extremely unfair to-collect- 
from this circumstance that Horace is not a poet, 
but only a moralist or satirist. He has given evident 
proof of his ability as a poet in his odes. He has ex- 
hibited both pathos and sublimity^ But in his satires 
and epistles he has voluntarily fallen from the heists, 
which he ascended. And why may not the • s^me 
be said of Mr. Pope ? Mr. Pope exhibited many ii>- 
stances of the sublime in his Opuscula, and ipany 
also of the pathetic. What shall we say of many 
lines in his Sacred Pastoral, in his Windsor Forest, 
in his Ode on St. Cecilia, and in his Universal Prayer? 
Can any thing be more impassioned than the Epii 
stle from Eloisato Abelard? And there are strokes 
of the pathetic in the Elegy on an Unfortunate 
Lady^ fully sufficient to prove that he was capable 
of excelling in the pathetic if he had chosen it. As 

• Sermmi yropiora, as he wys himself. 
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to Dr» Johnson's reasonings on the propriety or im- 
propriety of celebrating a lady in the circumstances 
described, I cannot help thinking they might have 
been omitted^ for poetry will overlook a multitude of 
persona) failings ; and though in a moral sensQ the 
subject should be censurable, yet tlie poem may be 
excdlent. A reader may find passages in the Iliad 
of Pope, which evince his ability to equal any of our 
£ii|rii8h poets in pathos and sublimity. 

One is concerned to see ingenuity and learning 
employed in detracting from such reputation as is 
Mabluhed by the concurring opinions of the best 
judges during a long time. It usually argues some- 
thing of envy in the detractor ; and if any are made 
converts to liis opinion^ they are generally precipi- 
tated beyond the just limits of equitable judgement, 
and appear to derive a pleasure from censuring with 
unbounded severity those whom the world has agreed 
to admire. 

Envy, however, cannot possibly be the motive 
which mduced the essayist on the genius and writ- 
ings of Pope to depreciate his merits. Indeed, I 
cannot help thinking that the critic entered upon the 
work with ideas much more derogatory from him 
than those with which he concluded. For, in the 
second volume, he allows him a place in the next rank 
tp.Spensejr, Shakespeare, and Milton. This is a very 
bdnourable place. There is reason to believe, that 
where either of these poets is read once, Mr. l^ope 
is read twice; which is, after all that critics may 
advance, the truest honour, and the best test of real 
merit. 
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Evenin6 CXVir. 

On the modem Comedies of the Eng[ish Staff:. 

TftAT kind of €fhtet*tamra€fnt which the English call 
F^ce, is the true &nci«nt Comedy as it appears in 
Plautus and AHstbphirti^S^. SeHous comedy ii in- 
deed ^uMMit A €itotradietton in terms. Terence's 
comedied nhe eei^ssedly too seHous. Itie language 
is eiegaht^ the setitimehts beauHful ; but there is xiot 
a sufficient quantity of comic Force; 

To recreAfee by etciHng laughter, and to instruct 
by exhibiting foibles and faults as objects of ridicule, 
•6 the final cause of comedy. I know that philoso. 
phi6al critics, or rather logicians and Metaphysicians, 
gire very subtile definitions of comedy ; but I am in- 
clined to view it rather in a popular light, as it ap. 
pears to a crowded theatre, or is perused by the 
common reader, than as it is contemplated in the 
schools of spider-like metaphysicians. If I were to 
afppeal to an audience assembled at Coven't Garden 
or Drury Lane tlieatres, I believe they would cor- 
dially agree with me, that a truly excellent comedy 
is that which causes them to shake their sides most 
frequently with the drollery of its scenes, and the 
wit and humour of its conversation. 

A perplexed and involved plot is disagreeable to 
the majority. It employs their attention in a painM 
complication of events, while it ought to be easily 
and pleasantly amused by the dialogue. The greatfet 
part of an audience assemble at a theatre after the 
toils of the day, to be innocently amused. They 
are not desirous of that laborious exercise of the 
memory and understanding which is sometimes ne- 
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cessary to comprehend the plot of a modern co« 
medy. I think it would be an improvement in the 
dr&natic line, if the plots of plays were more re- 
markable for simplicity; but many comedies are in 
the greatest esteem which are singularly perplexed 
Id their story. 

Sentimental comedies have been greatly admired ; 
and it seems to argue a great delicacy of taste and 
purity of morals when a whole people are delighted 
with them. But it may be said of them with great 
truth, that they encroach on the province of tragedy. 
A sentimental comedy chiefly endeavours to excite 
emotions of pity ; and cannot this purpose be more 
effisctually accomplished by tragedy ? 

Let us suppose a person intendmg to amuse his 
evening by the sight of a play. At one theatre i| 
ccHOedy is to be exhibited^ at another, a tragedy. 
He donates tlie point with himself to which he shall 
go, apid ^ds that his mind is in a disposition to be 
diverted with ludicrous representation. He re- 
40lye9 therefore to see the comedy. Unacquainted 
with the piece, he enters the theatre in expecta- 
tioo ef mirth \ but the comedians, after a great deal 
q( deli(cate» r^fine4» and serious copversci begin to 
we^. The speot^or pan sparoely believe that he 
baji QOi made ^ tni^t^. H^ flnq^ th^ distress of 
tragedy qnd^r tlve d^eitiul title of cQg|e4y. He is 
dejected and disappointed ; apd i^d^d b^s ^ right 
to conml^in of ^ feas( little corr^poodiqg witb the 
bill of we. 

I ArgUP froin the p^ displeasure of a spectatCMr 
so disappointed, th^t senUmental con)e4y should be 
distinguished by some name appropriate to its na- 
ture* I h^ve read several sentimental <;oinedieif 
which exhibited beautiful lan|g;uaee^ and were, on 
many accounts, very pleasing m the closet, though 

n2 
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they did not excits ]aught;er on the 6tag6. Terence' 
18 certainly the model of sentimental comedy ; but 
his imitators oucht to remember, that the best 
judges, amon^ whom was Julius Caesar, disapproved, 
his want of wit and humour. 

The pleasure which wit and humour are capable 
of affording the human mind is exquisite, and was 
intended by a benign Providence to mitigate ibe^ 
ills of life. It is therefore desirable that comedy 
should preserve her genuine excellence, and not 
lose the power of exciting mirth by being con- 
founded with a serious and pathetic species (u com- 
position. 

There are indeed restraints under which the' 
comic muse ought to be confined. She has often 
transgressed the bounds of decency and nature. 
Her sallies have transported her to eccentricities* 
which judgement must condemn, though the gaiety 
of thoughtless merriment may seem to have ap- 
proved, by joining in the laughter which they ex- 
cited in a theatre. Indeed the ancients are more 
culpable than the moderns in this respect; for 
where is the modern who in obscene and filthy 
ideas can be compared with Plautus and Aristo- 
phanes? The excellent CoUier did great service to 
society by satirizing the indecencies of the Englidl 
stage in the last age ; and indecency is certainly not 
^e fault of the present comedy. 

The fault oi the present comedy is rather an 
insipidity. The language is usually elegant^ and 
&e plot well laid ; but the comic fisrce is not dften 
sufficient to command universal laughter, inde- 
pendently of the grimace and theatrical tricks of 
the actor. It is^ as I have more than once already 
hinted, much more like Terence than Plautus. To 
say this, is to pay it a greater compliment than 
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perk^p^ it des^y^; for Fl^utiis h^» naver been 
eslimi^Qd At Ui^ a^m^ vsi\» with Terist^^e* Pi^* 

tiM lioff iiiingte4 P[i9i9 QQarse jo)f6^ 4q4 fm^y mi^ 

Ills iq^rii;, aoi) }eii»ei) (h^ pr^ wl^cb. weqjd olj^-* 
wte be liberally be^nrea i^ppn bJiP* 

If a writer should arise i^iOsL ^U th^ droUary ^nd 
humour of Plautus and Aristophanes, yet without 
their ribaldry, I think he would find universal appro- 
bation** We have many excellent comedies in the 
English language, but the most witty of them are 
disgraced by indecency. 

The morals of a people must of necessity be 
much corrupted by the profligacy of comic writers, 
for they have the laugh in their favour, which with 
the herd of mankind is a far more convincing proof 
of. excellence than any argument. The pulpit me- 
naces in vain when the stage points its batteries 
against it. Vice has many advocates on her side 
within our own bosoms; and when she finds wit 
and ridicule called in as her auxiliaries, she no 
longer hides her head in shame, but walks in the 
broad sunshine, and haughtily triumphs over the 
modesty of virtue. 

Preaching indeed and moralizing with severity 
would be out of place in a Comedy. They would 
lose much of their dignity and beauty by appear- 
ing in a garb of levity ; but a medium might surely 
be found to direct the comic writer so as that his 
comedies should neither on the one hand be- 
come dull moralities, nor, on the other^ corrupt- 
ingfarces. 

The best purpose of comedy is to render vice 

* Omne feret punctum. 
N 3 
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ridiculous ; but it has been too often employed in^ 
rendering virtue so. The French com^y is &r 
purer than the English* Let it no longer be said 
with truth ; for a gross taste in works of wit and 
humour will suggest a suspicion that we are really 
inferior in true politeness, as well as in external 
grace> to our rivd neighbours. 
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Evening CXVIII. 

On Vanity as a Motive of Authors ^ and the Disagree* 
ntent of their Conduct and Doctrine. 

Iw the loye of fame is not, as Dr. Young asserted, 
the universal passion, it certainly operates on a verv 
large majority of the humaA race. It cpnceals itself 
under ten thousand forms, but may yet be discovered 
in most of them by a sagacious observer. 

Fame indeed conveys an idea rather more exten« 
Mve than I mean in this place to colivey. It implies 
that renown which arises from public celebrity. But 
the passion which is found to be almost universal, is 
rather a love of distinction among those in whose 
view we act, and with whom we are connected. I 
bdieve it will be difficult to find a single instance of 
a human creature possessing the use of his faculties, 
and at the same time undesirous of distinction. 

Authors appear to be peculiarly under the infiu- 
tnce of this aesire. They usually affirm in the pre- 
&ce8 and introductions to then: works, that they are 
actuated by the pure motives of communicatiiig ' 
knowledge or reforming manners. But what does 
their conduct imply ? When a man publishes his 
opinions, may he not be understood to say. Come 
hither, ye who want instruction ? I am able to afford ' 
it yon* I understand the art or science which you ^ 
cultivate, or the art of life, better than you do, 
and am desirous of contributing to your improve. 
ment. Is not this tacitly to say, I am wiser than 

Such indeed appears to be the construction which 
may possibly be put upon his conduct in stepping 
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Yorward from the privacy of his study, and holding 
up his volume to the public eye : and it is no viola- 
tion of charity to impute the greater part of publi- 
cations to the influence of vanity. 

Vanity, or a d^re of distinqtioB, though qften a 
ridiculous infiroiityi 19 often th^ eaHa« pf meritorious 
conduct. At least, it will be allowed, that it pro- 
duces advantage though itself should bai^ noi ju^ 
cbim to merit. 

l.et us imagine all men destitqt^ of vanity, or, ^» 
it, may be more candidhr denoiptiu^ed, 4 d^ir^ pf 
being distinguished. \Vhat a torpid sUite epMi^ ! 
The world 13 on a smldi^n sunk in a deep $feep \ for 
though there is n^doubt that mftny virtupifs perponf 
woula continue to do ^ood frooi geo^oiis priacipl0$| 
yet that universal activity which pow k^ep^ ^Uve ^ 
public spirit in all orders would di^app^r. 7^ 
number of those who are so far iraprov^ aa to do 
good &Qin principle alone, witho«U to^ lie^ ¥^Eflf4 
to the opimon of their fellow creatures^ ia sffom ni 
comparison with that of those who do good IVom aa 
HDiled motive, a desire of performing a duty, 9^ of 
dbtaining the esteem and regard of those irbo a|^ 
ipfiuenced b^ th$ performance of it, or who obs^v^ 
a»d admire it. 

And what shall we say of the author wJm gives 
advice which he does not ibUow ? 

A moral essayist recommends some particular 
virtue. He recommends it sincerely, though he is 
not remarkable for it himself. Is he a hypocrite ? 
Does he wish to persuade men that he is pos3essed 
olT every excellence which he describes and enforces ? 
Possibly not. Whence arises the incongruity of his 
life and writings ^ From the inibecility of human 
nature, and the corruption of the world. He writes 
what he thinks and feels in his better moments; when 
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bis reason is able to operate without the bias of pas- 
sioD. But in his intercourse with the world, he is 
under the influence.of those passions which ever did 
and ever will dmw all men in some degree from the 
r%ht line of acknowledged duty. 

However vain an author may be, or however un- 
equfd. his conduct and practice to his advice and. 
doctrine ; yet if liis advice and dpctrine are in them- 
fldves valuable, they ought not to lose their value 
finom the personal H)lly, wickedness or weakness of 
Aeif author* A ' reader should remember that an 
author k, like himself, a man ; improved probably in 
intdkctual abilities and attainments, but still retain- 
ii^ tliat propensity to evil which belongs to his na«' 
ture ; and which, though it may be lessened, cannot 
be entirely removed by any improvement of human 



Beligioii only can perfect what reason begins. 
AD our laboured books, and all our boasted wisdom 
and philosophy, are but trifles, nonsense, shadows, 
eooKMired to the influence of that grace which the 
GoaeisBi goocbess vouchsafes to tne pious and de« 
vout bdiever* 
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Evening CXIX. 

On supporting a Character of Learning and IHgini^ 
by Artifice and Grimace, 

I'here is a sort pf persons in the world too inc(oleAt 
to study, and perhaps too d^Gpient in parts tp vaalkQ 
apy great improYement, who yet see the advantage 
qf aUterary reputation* and^teuino theairs of deci- 
giye critics, without having eyer produced apy ^erti- 
4cate of their qualification. I( does not appear that 
tb^y read rouch, and it is probable tba^ tliQy have 
written little ; it is certain that th^y are ?ery shy of 
producing what they know to public vievr» either in 
the pulpit, at the bar, in the senate, or any .where 
else. Their character is entirely suppprt^d by ^ti- 
4ce and caution ; ii; often deceivei; tbo^^ whp i^PQipr 
not how to distingMish gilding frpsii gold ; it |6in^ 
with particular s{^endour among Uv^ vulgaf,, ^ba 
commonly associate knowledge with a grpat ifig, 4 
precise air, a grave countenance, and the rqb^ of ^ 
profession or office. 

The possession of a good library, or at least of a 
numerous collection of well-gilt folios, gives to many 
the confidence and the credit of learning, especially 
when the possessor has read enough of the gilt letters 
on the back to be able to talk of them fluently when, 
ever he is in company with the ignorant and super- 
ficial. If you walk into the library, pr, as it is now 
called, the book-room, of one of these pretenders, 
you see the ranks in the utmost order, and not a 
book misplaced, except perhaps a Polyglott lying 
open on the reading table. If you wish to see the 
place which the student really devotes to contcm- 
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pladoD, you must enter his dressing-room. It is 
there that he practises gnothi featUon, or the rule of 
stodying himself ; there he inspects the mirror, and 
indulges himself in the most pleasing reflections. 

Preciseness of dress and address, and great cau- 
tion in all that they say, is a principal artifice in pass- 
ing for men of erudition. Thus, if the subject is 
literary, they are by no means eager to speak theit 
opinion, unless indeed the company is known by them 
to be unqualified to judge ; but content themisclves 
with a reserve which excites respect, and gives ah 
air of dignity. The owl looks grave, and passes for 
the bird of wisdom. The utmost length they will 
▼enture to go among men of sense and knowledge, 
is to make grimaces, to lift up the eye-brows, turn 
up the nose, shrug the shoulders, move their hands 
and eyes, or walk off with an air of fastidious con- 
tempt. The company give them credit for superior 
judgement, and aoubt not, if they had thought it 
worth tlicir while to open before such inconsiderable 
hearers as themselves, or on topics which to them 
must appear trifling, they would have communicated 
gomethixig which the hearers might have deposited 
in the treasury of their memory for life- When the 
mountain was in labour, and gave such awful throes, 
the spectators were dumb with the expectation of 
feofhe production which should become the wonder 
of the world : And if the mouse had not crept out. 
'hey would have still supposed that the mountain 
eemed with something of a most stupendous mag. 
itude. The men I am describing are wiser than 
lis celebrated mountain, and take special care, when 
idicious spectators arc present, not to let out their 
oase. 

1 have known one pass for a man of great learning 
d a critic by dint of a pair of spectacles^ and a gold- 
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headed cane with a silk gtring and tassels. He said 
little among judges of the subject, according to th0 
general maxim of the pretenders. But his manner 
wasy to elevate his chin, project his lips, fix his eyes 
on the ceiling, place boui his hands on the head of 
his cane, with the string round his wrist, and pretend 
absence of thought. Young company was awe- 
struck, and either said nothing on learned subjects, 
or expressed themselves with the utmost diffidence, 
referring all to the decision of the gentleman in the 
spectacles. 

I was lately diverted with one of the swmdlers of 
literary reputation, who is a man of considerable con- 
nexions in high life, and consequently pretty weU 
taken care of, as the phrase is, in the church, wbere 
men of rank and power meanly provide for their old 
tutors, dependants and relations^ without expense to 
themselves. The subject introduced was the literary 
character of Dr. Johnson. As the swindler wore a 
.ffreat featlier-top and full-bottomed peruke, and a 
Siort cassock, every one was solicitous to hear his 
opinions. He fought shy, as the cock-fighters say, 
a long time, but he was so much pressed by impor* 
tunity that he could not persevere. "To tell you 
truth," said he, stroking nis chin, << I have no opi- 
nion of the man^ I have endeavoured to read his 
Ramblers, but neither I, nor Dedn ■■, nor 

Archdeacon — — , nor, I believe. Bishop , 

could get through them." 

" But, Sir/' said a sensible young man who ha4 
hitherto sat silent, "you roust allow him to be a 
friend to religion and morality, a warm friend to the 
.church; and for that reason surely, if no other, 
worthy the esteem and praise of yourself and the 
other dignitaries whom you have mentioned." 
The doctor was silent near a mk>ute« when, aiflqr 
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takiog anuff, and twistiog hU features into a variety, 
of contortions, be said, *' Sir, Doctor Johnson was a 
bookseller's author. His morality I know little of; 
but hit religion was superstition. Sir, be was not a 
man of learning. He knew little of theology as a 
science. But indeed, Sir, I do not under^e to 
chaiactense Dr. Jdinson, as I profess myself no 
great reader of essayists or superficial writers xif 
anydtfiominaticm. — The Fath^rs-^" 

The young gentleman was too well bred to dwell 
CHI m topic which his opponent seemed to decline. 
And the rector of the parish coming in with a brace 
of pointers, the subject gave place to the history of 
that day's shooting, which .was universally relished, 
and tbie conversation terminated with a game at 
badEgammon. I could evidently observe that the 
company thought the doctor an oracle of learning 
and criticism ; though, with respect to his ability to 
Uidga of Dr. Johnson's works, I rather doubt it, as 
I found he was not possessed of any part of them, 
and as I knew he seldom read any thing but the 
Court Calendar, a ministerial newspaper, and £c- 
ton'a Thesaurus*. He was a good roan as to his 
morals, but rather weak of understanding, and yet 
Tain enough to wish to pass for a great scholar. I 
believe he had persuaded himself, and the little circle 
of hi^ own family and friends, that he was deep in- 
deed. 

Tliere are many others who^ with good sense and 
competeht learning, ^re yet inclined to destroy that 
reputation which they have been unable to reach ; 
unwSline, through laziness, to seek fame with cdn- 
atancy m the laborious mode of obtaining by de- 
serving it. The artifices used by these gentlemen 

• 

* Ubi THKSAvaus ibi cor* 
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are full of malignity. The first requisite is to exalt 
themselves to consequence, that their dictatorial 
edicts may be issued out with authority. 

" Pray, Sir, what do you think of the new poem ?** 
says some modest inquirer. '< Moderate, very mo- 
derate,** replies, the critic. <*I am sorry the young 
man should have put his name to it."— >'* Why, Sir ? 
it has a rapid sale." — << O, to be sure, it is calculated 
for the meridian of the mob. The vulgar admire 
what good judges cannot approve. Popularity, in 
my estimation, is never a test of merit. Such trifles 
indeed are not worth my attention ; 1, for my part, 
choose to dwell with authors of a better age than the 
present. Literature is sadly degenerated. Nothing 
but TRASH * and rubbish in the mu-ket." 

He then talks of some old author whose name he 
has found in a catalogue, or whose title page he may 
have read at a bookseller's. The young man thinlcs 
him another Aristarchus, though those who know 
him are convinced that he has as little value as taste 
for letters, any otherwise than as the reputation of 
learning may gratify his pride or promote his in- 
terest. He is none of your amateurs who love lite- 
rary excellence, 

Pramia n, tollas. 

Let him take off his great wig and gown, as com- 
batants strip when they fight, and 1 believe he would 
be unable to carry the prize from many an under- 
graduate, and even schoolboy. 
■'' These men might be laughed at and let alone, if 
they did not frequently do mischief; but they hesi- 
tate not to rob the deserving of the only reward of 
their labours, an honest fame. 

* A favourite name, among solemn dunces, for all attempts 
to instruct and amuse the people. 
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•Detrahere ausi 



Haerentem capiti multi cum laude coronam. Hoa. 

As impostors and deceivers, they deserve also the 

Eunishment of derision. Counterfeit coin ought to 
e cried down and stopt in its circulation, lest they 
who» in the honesty of their hearts, take it as lawful 
curreocyy should suffer a loss which they have no( 
merited* 
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Evening CXX, 
On a Swnday Evening Lecture at School. 

HONOURED SIR) 

I SEND you, as you desired, a copy of our master's 
introductory Sunday lecture, as nearly exftci as £ 
can remember it. 

<< I am," said he, <' truly sensible of the import- 
ant trust reposed in me, and cannot but feel a soli- 
citude to aischar^ it with propriety. I will not 
say that the pecuniary emolument arising from it is 
by any means indifferent to me. No man would 
sacrifice his ease, and enter into an anxious employ- 
ment, without a desire of those rewards whicn are 
allotted to industry. And it is equitable^ that he 
who is willing to step forward and render himself 
extensively useful to others, should derive such ad- 
vantages from his exertions as may render his old 
age easy and respected, or provide for the wants of 
a rising family. But 1 must declare, on the other 
hand, that the satisfaction proceeding from a con- 
sciousness of performing the duty incumbent on me, 
and rendering a service equivalent to the recom- 
pense, sweetens every labour, and gives additional 
value to the pecuniary compensation. 

" You are placed here for two purposes; the im- 
provement of the understanding, and the formation 
of virtuous principles for the guidance of your moral 
conduct. 

<< Improvement of the understanding is apparently 
the first object in your entrance at school ; but it 
cannot be doubted but that improvement of the 
heart IB really esteemed, by those to whom you are 
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most dear, tit a higher price than the finest accom* 
plishroent of the most cultivated intellect. 

** It is your business to unite these estimable ob- 
jects, and to suffer your hearts and understandings 
to vie with each other in the pursuit of excellence. 

^ Of these lectures which I have instituted as a 
-laudable method of employing a Sunday evening, 
the principal purpose is to promote the knowledge 
End the practice of the Christian religion ; and in 
the performance of this purpose, I shall of neces*' 
•ity be led to recommend the purest system of 
morality. Ethics, improved and exalted by the 
Christian relieion, become the guides to real wis- 
dom and solid happiness, to which they could never 
attain when taught only in the schools of heathen 
philosophy. 

** In the religious part of your education, it is 
not expected that you should be eneaged in the 
profound disquisitions of theology. The plain doc- 
trines of the religion wl^ich you have been taught to 
profess must be explained to you ; but the princi* 
pal business is to open your hearts for the reception 
of those sentiments and precepts which conduce to 
the direction of your actions in the employments and 
engaffements of your subsequent life. 

** In the first place, I must then remind you of 
the necessity of reading the Scriptures ; that is, of 
drinking the sacred waters at the fountain. 

<* But to read the Scriptures with advantage, 
judgement is necessary ; and as judgement at your 
a^ is not mature, you must seek and follow the 
directions of your mstructors. At your age the 
plainest and most perspicuous passages will best 
deserve and reward your attention. The historical 
parts of the Old Testament will entertain you, if 
you consider them only in a classical view, as valu* 

o S 
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tMtpimgM df incieiit hittorf ; Iwt I ohiefif re- 
ftr you to tlie tiooks whidi more immediatd y con- 
^hnt lo nNRtU instnictioo, Msch as tbe Proverbs, 
Ao Book ef EcclosiaBtet, tke Wisdom of the Son of 
St n ch, ind tho admirtble book entitled £qpiesu»- 
iicw« Iina»t indeedlanwntthaitthisftMrem&hiof 
onc l ew t wMom is not insoited in the comoMNi edi- 
tkm of the Bible. 

^ Tbe ptiipheticml books will iiot «t preseiiCiJOTd 
jott modi mstroction ; beoKose they cmmiit be 'od- 
deretood without a larger abare of p»eparatK*y 
ioaming than you can be supposed to possesa at 
yoor «ge« But I advise you to read sevem of diem 
wt the poetical beauties arhicb tbey oonfesaedly 
display. Isaiah abcmnds wiUi such beauties, said 
Jeremiah is by no means deficient in them. Many 
oif you bavo read Mr. Pope's Messiah, and could not 
but bavia observed that some of hs most pleasiog 
beauties were taken from Isaiah. Hie leanied Dr. 
Lowth has displayed, with groit accuracy and taste, 
the beauties or sacred Doetry in the lectures which 
ho read as Pirofessor or Poetry in the university of 
Oxfbrd. 

^ If you read the Old Testament with a taste for 
its beauties, you will accomplish two important pur« 
Mses at the same time. You will acquire a know- 
ledge of the Holy Bible, which is your duty; and 
you will improve your taste and jodgeraent in Orien- 
lal poetry, which is a part of your business as studenta 
in the course of a polite education. 
' ** The New Testament requires the peculiar at- 
tention of every one who professes himself a Chris- 
tian. But here also judgement is necessary to direct 
the student in the mode of his study. To one who 
has not the requisite share of introductory know- 
ktlgi', the Gospel will appear to contain many diifi- 
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coltiei. As yoa onnot jet engage in theological 
a^mdkMf I Mast recomnaend it to you to take up ibe 
Testament with that humility which becomes all 
faiiman creatures, but more particularly person^ so 
.yousg as ^oa are, and so destatnte of aU that know- 
kdge which can ensdble you to form a decisiye 
epiaion in divinity. You will do right to pay par- 
ticular attention to the sermon on the mount, and 
to chat adonrable epitome of aU moral philosophy, 
4fae rule of doing to others as we wish them to do 
tons. If you give doe obedience to this precept, 
yott.wiH never hesitate in determmiog what part you 
'§Ud act whenever difficulties occur. 

** It wiU however be proper that you shouU at an 
ear^f i^ fiuniiiarize to your mindttie language of the 
ficnptwes in all their parts, though you should not 
be awe fuHy to comprehend it. You will thus trea- 
aoK op passages in your memoir, which, on many 
occasions in the course of your lives, may be useful. 
A very early acquaintance with the words of the 
Old and New Testament, even before any adequate 
ideas of their meaning have been obtained, has oeen 
found useful in subsequent life to the p9t]fe8sed 
divine. 

** And here I cannot but animadvert on the pre- 
valent neglect of the Holy Scriptures ; a neglect 
which too plainly indicates a faint belief in the doc* 
trines mhica they contain, and which ought to ani- 
mate every parent and instructor in the business of 
infusing religious sentiments, and a reverrace for 
the Bible, while the mind is most susceptible of 
deep impressions. You, who constitute a part of 
the rising generation, will exert yourselves in re- 
moving an evil which menaces the ruin of the na- 
tional morals and prosperity. They indeed among 
you who ai'c capable of a sentiment so enlarged as 
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libiti eadiftit a ■Mmlmew of mind, which b the more 
h o no m Mt to them as it is uicommon at their 



^ In the rel^ioas pert of jour education it would 
bea disgiacefoi omission to neglect the catechism. 
Thit catechism of the Churdi of En^and is concise^ 
jtk^ as a catechism, sufficiently instructiye. It is 
pbin and onadocned, and for tnat reason the more 
excellent. I know it has enemies, who complain 
UhA it is too shorty and that it tesdies doctrines 
idttch they do not admit or understand. I recom. 
mend it to you as a useful though humble guide^ and 
I Willi to warn you iq;ainst 3iat * j^ride of h«irt' 
whidi induces some persons to s%ht It; and against 
that spirit of censoriousness, whidi causes in others 
aTHilent antipathy to^l that contradicts their own 
peculiar persuasion. Be ready to recme valuable 
mstruction from whatever party or sect it tnay 
{MTOoeed ; but, unless there is some real and solid 
objection to the mode in whidi your fiuhers have 
been instructed, I wish you to adhere to it with a 
dutiful veneration unmixed with bigotry. 

'* Ardibishop Seeker's lectures oo the catechism 
are very useful explanations. They are plain in the 
style, and purposely adapted to the understandii^ 
of the simple. You will not inspect them -for toe 
sraoes of language, or the figures of rhetoric, but 
KMT information in the principles of Christianity. 

** FVom the Scriptures themselves, the catechism, 
and Seeker's lectures, you will derive as much 
knowledge in the department of religion as you 
can reasonably be expected to acquire at your school. 
Let these constitute a foundation, on which you 
will be constantly making some addition, eiwer 
theoretical or practical, during tlie future course 
of your lives. 
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' '« But all this wiXl avail but little, unless you add 
your prayers and praises. Make it then a rule never 
to be viomted, to pray night and morning. It is indeed 
true, that in this and other schools it i» usual to 
read prayera at the commencement and at the 
dose of the da^ ; but I am sorry to say that these 
are often considered as mere formalities. You will 
pay attention to these, and you will also repeat pri- 
▼ate prayers at lying down on your pillow or rising 
from it* 

** You will in vain expect success in your studies 
unless you implore a blessing on them from hea- 
ven: ory if you should be permitted by Providence 
to make a proficiency in knowledge for the sake 
of others, you will not derive from your acquisi- 
tion that degree of happiness which you would 
otherwise enjoy. You must ask the Giver of every 
good gift for the very valuable gift of literary im<» 
provement, aud the comforts that ^ow from it. 

** You are apt at your age to be thoughtless. 
You enjoy health and spirits. You are strangers to 
the cares of the world. Cheerfulness indeed be- 
comes you; but let me prevail with you when I 
entreat you to consider the value of time, and the 
importance of making a good use of it. 

<< Consider your parents. Form an idea of the 
ani^iety whichthey feel on your account. You must 
have observed how eagerly they wish for your im- 
provement. They feel a laudable ambition, which 
prompts them to desire that you may arrive at emi- 
nerTce in whatever profession or employment you 
may hereafter be engaged by Providence, To them 
it would be a painful sight to see you contemptible 
and unsuccessful. But nothing can vindicate you 
from contempt, or ensure your success^ so effectually 
as personal merit, or the c|ualities of a goo4 dispo- 
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sitioD adorned with a competent share of human 
learning and accomplishments. 

** Your parents do all that lies in their power to 
promote your improvement : but, after all, they 
cannot but know that it remains with yourselves to 
give efficacy and final good success to their endea- 
vours; The mind i^ not like a vessel, into which 
may be poured any quantity of whatever the teacher 
chooses to infuse. It is rather like a plant, which, 
by the operation of its own internal powers, imbibea 
the nutriment afiPorded by the earth. 

<< But, not to dwell on similesj it is certain that 
your instructors can serve you only in conjunction 
with your own efforts. 

** Let me then entreat you to exert yourselves^ 
if you have any regard for your parents, whose 
happiness entirely depends on vour conduct; if you 
have any regard for ^our own honour, success, and. 
comfort ; if you desire to be useful and respected 
in society." 



I hope I shall be wise enough to consult my own 
happiness by following the advice contained in the 
above lecture, and in those many affectionate letters^ 
in which your paternal tenderness softens all the 
severity of wisdom, and tempers discipline with in- 
dulgence. 

I am, honoured Sir, 

Yours most dutifully, 

Pius Filius* 
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Evening CXXL 
On the Danger and Folly of Innovation, 

Sempek sadem. 

Code of the Medes and PersiaiiSj 

SIR, 

I AM the tenant of an old stone mansion, very firmly 
buDt» and supported by massy buttresses ; but incon- 
Tenient though spacious, ugly though magnificent, 
and unhealthy though in a fine situation. 

A few alterations would render it a most desir^ 
aUe residence ; but the proprietor, old Lady Alma 
Mater, bears as great an antipathy to < innovation' of 
any kind as a mad dog to water. Indeed I think 
her antipathy is so violent and so unreasonable, that 
it may be justly deemed a disease ; and I have ac- 
cordingly given it the name of the Neophobia. It 
11, I fear, an incurable malady. 

The windows of the Gothic house I live in are in 
the shape of a lancet, and scarcely larger. The 
panes or dass are cut in diamonds, and not above 
three inches square. The iron bars are so thick as 
to obscure the sunbeams, which shine in vain upon 
the cold and damp walls. Our rooms have scarcely 
any fresh air, and riot light enough to see distinctly 
to read. The old Roman catholic paintings in the 
best parlour window, added to the smallness of the 
|ipiies, the quantity of the lead, and the thickness, 
make it as gloomy as a charnel-house. There is a 
aiost ddightful prospect from the windows of every 
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room; but they are placed so high, that you cannot 
look out of them without the assistance of a chair or 
a pair of steps. 

The door*way is so low that a person in the mo« 
dern dress cannot enter without stooping; ^d so 
narrow, that you are necessitated to enter side- 
ways. 

The rooms are hung with green cloth faded taper 
8try, matting, and some frightful old portraits. 
The floors have been penetrated by rats, worm- 
eaten in every part, and are become uneven from 
the sinking of the joists and girders. The ceilings 
are cracked, yellow with smoke, and decayed by 
damp. Yet the original dimensions are good, and 
every room might be rendered not only comfortable 
but elegant, if the landlady would admit of a little 
alteration. But she shakes her head whenever k is 
mentioned to her, and vows it to be her firm belief, 
that whenever a single improvement shall be madet 
the whole fabric will be in danger of falling down* 
The toothless old lady declares she will have no jiucb 
doings, notshe» 

A surveyor came to see us not long ago, and, nrjth 
the most disinterested intention, sketched a xAap of 
alterations that, at a ^ery little expense, would have 
made the mansion the pride and envy of the whole 
country. IjEe presented his papers to the proprie- 
trix, who no sooner had perused them, than 4^e &U 
into a violent rage, threw the jplan into the jGure, lifted 
u^ lier cane, and threatened that if the innovator 
came Bear her premises she would cause him tP rbe 
taken up as a dangerous and designing person* 

TIms we are reduced to the necessity of beprin^ 
the incoBveniencies of the antiquated seat, though it 
is so very uncomfortable, that hardly any one 'would 
oame to see us, if we did not ke^ a good tabic mA 
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celfauv, and if tlie great antiquity and maginficeiice 
of llie place did not render it, in some degree, fa* 
•hioiidble to resort to it. The needy and the idle 
flock to us ; but if our residence were a little ac- 
comnsodated to the improved taste of the times, 
diere is no doubt but many of the most respectable 
people in the nation would take up tbeir abode with 
lis fdnriBg some part of the year. 

I vemonstrated on the subject to the good old 
dame. • She sat silent a good while, tfll at last i^ 
munibled 6Ut the following dedaration : 

*< Look ye, Mr. InnoTator, I consider myself as 
tte best judge of fitness and propriety ; And shall 
not lie ifictated to by any one. Old age brings wis- 
dom* I know yon uiink me in my dotase ; but re- 
m em b er die adage. Young folks thmk old folk fools; 
while old folk l^ow young ones to be so. I have 
bad verjr good tenants (6k time immemorial ; they 
paid their rents well, enjoyedtheir ease, isnd seldom 
cottpfadned, 1 am for keeping up the good old ways. 
Imiofktkm is a most dangerous thing : nobody knows 
where it wiU end. You are for enlarging the win- 
dowi and widening the doors; another, perhaps, will 
deaiie to hwre new floors ai^ ceiling ; a third will 
pdH*down the buttresses, because they are ugly, for- 
aoolhfc-4md then down goes the whole pile. Ko, no, 
fir; innovation is a daneerous thing ; and I would 
■Doner we the whole building covered with moss and 
filthy nay, overrun with rats and vermin bf every 
Mud;, Ifaan suffer a nml, a hinge, a stone, or a tile, 
to be Ssplaced ; because, when innovation begins, 
joa do not know where it will end." 

I perceived the old lady was desirous of going on 
wHh her harangue; but for want of argument was 
obliged to run mto tautology, and to repeat, as well 
as her decayed organs of utterance would permit 

VOL. III. F 
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her, ^^loBOvation is a dangerous thing;. when yott 
begin, you do not know where it will end." She 
harped continually upon the same stringi and sung 
the same notes to it like the cuckoo. 

My patience being exhausted, I begged leave to 
interrupt her garrulity. " Lady Alma, said I, ^l 
wish to pay you every respect that is due to age ; 
but there is a point of mental decrepitude at which 
contempt would ^dce place, if pity did not intervene. 
To adopt the language of Lord Chatham, * A^p 
may justly become contemptible, if the opportuni*r 
ties which it has brought have past away without im- 
provement. The wretch who, after having seen the 
consequences of a thousand errors, continues to 
blunder, and whose age has only added obstinacy to 
stupidity, is surely an object either of abhorrence or 
contempt^ and deserves not that his grey hairs should 
secure him from insult *.' 

<* Innovation, Madam, is a term used by the indo- 
lent and the'artful merely as a bugbear. Dismiss il, 
and adopt * improvement' in its place ; for I would 
have no innovation which is not, after mature deli- 
beration, clearly shown to be an improvement. 
Place the word improvement in the room of innova^ 
tion in your favourite apophthegm; will you say 
that improvement is a dangerous thing ? Will you 
say that improvement leads to ruin ? You might as 
well say^ that to cure a disease is to hasten death ; to 
stop the leaking of a ship, to cause it to founder. 

« To enlarge your doors and windows would be to 
admit more sun and air. Would the admission of 
sun and air cause the timbers to decay, or injure the 
health of the inhabitants ? To address you on a topic 
more interesting to your sex — A new garment is aa 

* Aa nibil in melius tot lerum proficis usu ? Juv. 
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innomtion ; but would you; Lady Alma, refuse to 
purchase a new gown, when by length of time your 
dd ^ogram was worn to tatters, or grown so un- 
finbHNiable as to excite ridicule in the very boys as 
yoa go to church ? If there were an art which could 
restore efflorescence and plumpness to those pale 
witKered cheeks of yours, or rekindle the fire of 
tboae dim orbs, would you not have recourse to it 
without fear of dangerous innovation ? If those grey 
locks could be changed to the auburn tresses whicn 
.flowed down your shoulders in the days of your youth, 
would vou not deem the innc^ation an improvement 
devoutly to be wished ? Or could those toothless 
gams be re-adorned with their native ivory, instead 
of a few rotten stumps, would you condemn the re- 
storative art as a dangerous innovation ? " 

Whfle I was putting these questions, I perceived 
that the old lady sat uneasy on her chair. The lit- 
tle blood that she had left boiled up into her nose 
and cheeks; and at last, by the help of her stick, 
Ae rose from her elbow-chair, tottered to the bell, 
and, muttering curses as she went, gave it a violent 
pull with her thin, bony, veiny, palsied hand, and 
ordered her steward, on his entering, to see me to 
the door, and serve me immediately with an eject- 
ment from the mansion-house which I had tenanted* 
She then went to her closet, applied the brandy- 
bottle to her mouth, and, wrapping herself up in her 
old purple velvet cloak, took a nap in her great chair, 
and for^t aU that had passed. 

I retired with complacency ; happy to ouit a resi- 
dence so very incommodious, so wretchedly uncom- 
fiMrtaUe, so damp and so dark ; especially as I plainly 
saw that my landlady was too far gone m her dotage 
to admit of any improvements. Time, however, 
will at last destroy the edifice, and then probably it 

p2 



Biaj berebuOt wkh aU thel>eauty and'cony^nieiice 
•f aioden agea ; for, to adopt the expresaioD of Mr. 
Brawn, th^re certainly are great capabUities. "Die 
fiMudation of aoch a building did honour to the na- 
tion and to human nature; and if it were from time 
lA time repaieed» and accommodated to the improve- 
inentB of aucceeding ages, it would continue te be 
one of the most useful and ornamental fiaibricsia.tbe 
umverae* 
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Evening CXXIl. 

Qn ihe Misery of the lomer Classes^ caused iy Paim 

Hon and gross Ignorance of Religion. . 

Vix bonus est qui prodest quibus potest, nocet neminL 
8IR9 

The weather was remarkably serene^ and I resolved 
to leave my book-room to enjoy the vernal season. 
I walked carelessly from field to field, regaled with 
the sweet smells woich arose from the new-mown hay, 
and cheered by every appearance of plenty and 
tranquillity. External objects have a powerful ef- 
fect in soothing the mind of man. 1 found myself 
sympathizing with the appearance of happiness round 
me. Every ruder passion was lulled to rest, my 
]ieart glowed with benevolence, and I enjoyed for a 
fhort time a state of perfect felicity. 

.As I roamed without any settled purpose, my feet 
carried me to the city. Curiosity led me with the 
crowd to an execution ; and as 1 had just left a beau- 
tiful scene, in which all was peace, I could not but 
be particularly struck with the contrast of the present 
noise,, tumult, and dreadful spectacle. 

I hastily left the place, when, to my mortification, 
I found that I haa been robbed of my watch and 
handkerchief. While I was lamenting my loss, and 
^icouraging some sentiments perhaps rather too un- 
&vourable to my species,' I was suddenly involved in 
a crowd, collected with eager curiosity to see two 
hackney-coachmen terminate a dispute by 'the exer- 
tion of their strength in single combat. The parties 

p r5 
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were netilj equals and terrible was the conflict. The 
blows lesounded at a great distance, and presently I 
hchcH them both covered with blood and dirt; shock- 
ing figures to the imagination. The spectat^nrs ex* 
paasm ao wish that the combatants infgkt be sepi- 
nted; baft teemed ddigfated when a i4<^nt blow 
took nlaoe» and disappomted when it was spent in 
air. I w^ied to inlmere and promote tn Ami- 
cable adjustment of the matter in dispute ; but I 
found my effiarts inefifectuaL I ventured to pcopose 
the separation of the poor creatures who were thus 
ci a ftto brttisinff each other, to a jolhr botcher, sek 
.feet h^h and uree feet broad ; but he eaveme api 
uu^nant look, and threatened to kno<£medown 
if I dared to interpose. I found indeed that the 
conobat afforded exquisite {Measure to the xarowd. 
Some nibbed their hands widi glee^ soqoe ailently 
grimied, while others yociferated words of encou- 
mgement, «ad others skipped for joy* Great plea- 
sures are however of no long duration, and this 
amusement was terminated by one of the combittaDts 
ceasing to rise on receiving a violent str^e on Us 
left temple. Down he fell, and the ground ^ook 
under him; and though he attempted three timet 
to riae^ he was unable to effect his purpose ; and the 
whole circle agreed that he was oeaten within an 
indi of his life. The conqueror had only lost tliree 
of his fore teeth and one eye, and all agreed that he 
bad acquitted himself like a man. The crowd, which 
had been so much delighted with the fray, no sooner 
saw it concluded, than with looks of disappointment 
they began to disperse. I took the opportunity of 
examining the state of the vanquished party, and 
found him still alive, though almost in need of the 
means which are used by the Humane Society to 
accomplisli his complete revival. An officious ao. 
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ifiwuittikce hastened to bis assistance with' a dram of 
hraodjy which cootributed greatly to accelerate his 
jBOOverjr. He no sooner rose than he poured forth 
H vdlej of dreadful ioaprecations on his limbs, whidi 
ktd meoAy suffered extremely. Instead of thanking 
me or any of the spectators who had endeavoured ta 
teiton hiro, he swore^ in a muttering tone, Uiat if 
we did not stand out of his way, he would fell us to 
the ^ttiid. We readily receded, when the hero, 
pottiog on bia clothes, walked away, turned down 
ma aU^» and was seen by us no more^ 

My raflectioQS on this scene were such as tended 
im tlie degradation of my species; and not being in 
fieiy good' [^its» I determined to enter a coffee- 
lunMOy iaod seek amusement by a perusal of the 
•eiwspapers. I sat down, and liappened to cast my 
Wfe over the last column, which consisted of nothing 
«it Barratives of rapes^ robberies, and murders. 
Tbcmgh I knew that this was not at all uncommon, 
«nd disyt every day's papjer of kitelligence equld fur- 
Mh aomething of a similar history; yet being in a 
aaelancholy mood, I was particularly struck by it ; 
and hastily laying down the paper, and paying for 
asy diab of co&o, I put on my hat, and resolved to 
walk to my little rural returement about four miles 
from this turbulent scene. 

As I walked along, I could not help calling to 
ariadf with sentiments of extreme regret, Uie pleas- 
ing ideas with which I had set out in Uie morning, 
AU was then tranquillity and benevolence. But I 
have seen, in the space of a few hours only, such 
pictures of human misery and perverseness, as could 
nut but occasion uneasiness m a mind not utterly 
destitute of sympathy. 

•'Surely (^aia I) Nature, or the God of nature, 
never intended that man should be no degraded. 
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It is ptauon which deforms the beauty of the moral 
world ; it is wickedness, and the neglect of religion, 
which renders man more miserable than the brute, 
who is happj in his insensibility. What then can I 
think of those writers who argue in defence pfim* 
morality, and against revelation ? What, of those 
governors of the world, who bestow no attention in 
preserving the morals of the common people, and 
encouraging the teachers of such doctrines as con- 
duce to Uie raising of the reptile man from the vo- 
luntary abasement in which his evil inclinations are 
able to involve him ? Let the magistrate, the clergy, 
the rich and powerful of every occupation, whose 
example is irresistible, exert themselves in diffusing 
virtuous principles and practices among the people 
at large. Such benevolence, more beneficiatl than 
an pecuniary bounty, considered only as preventing 
temporal misery^ causes man to approach nearer to 
his benignant Maker than any other conduct. To 
that Maker (said I) let those who have charity ap- 
ply themselves in prayer for the diminution of evil 
of all kinds, and the extension of happiness and 
peace." 

I was musing on such subjects when I found my- 
•elf at the door of my little cottage. The evening 
was beautiful. The clouds in the west were varie- 
gated with colours, such as no pencil has yet been 
able to imitate. My garden breathed odours, and 
displayed the bloom of shrubs, such as might adorn 
the Elysian fields of the poets. All conspired to re- 
store uie tranquillity of the morning; and when I 
retired to rest, my spirits being composed, I soon 
sunk into a sweet sleep, pleasingly interrupted in 
the morning by a dream, which, as it appea>ed to 
have some connexion with the ideas which I had en-^ 
tertained in the day, I shall relate. 



I lhQitt;hi' I was oki a lafge pUua covered over with 
flod(s oi innuinerabls sheep. They appeared to 
straggle without a guide. Many had their fleeces 
torn by brambles, some were lost in a barren wilder* 
ness, others were pursued by wolves, and not a few 
were constantly engaged in annoying each^other with 
thdr horns. There was a general bleating in a tone 
expressive of great distress. 1 pitied the poor crea- 
tures, but saw no hopes of affording them relief, till 
I turned my eyes to the eastern part of the plain, 
•wbexk I beheld a venerable shepherd with his crook 
inviting the sheep into a fold, through which ran a 
d^ghtful stream of clear water. Many rushed in, 
and began to drink with avidity. The alteration in 
their i^pearance was in the highest degree pleasing. 
The lambs played about without any fear of the wolf, 
and the sheep lay and basked in the sunshine, or 
sought refreshment in the cool shade. The shep. 
herd's looks were benevolent beyond expression. He 
made use of every inticement to bring the sheep into 
the fold; but many would not hear his voice, and some 
seemed to hear it, but perversely ran away from him. 
I saw those who were so unhappy as to refuse to en- 
ter, perish miserably by falling from rocks, by famine, 
hy tne violence of the wolf, and by disease. I turned 
from the painful prospect to see the good shepherd 
and his fold ; and I thought at the close of the day 
he led the sheep into a green pasture, the verdure 
and fertility of which was increased by the gentle 
river which flowed through the middle of it. 

I was so delighted with the scene, that I was going 
%o call out to the shepherd in an ecstasy of joy, when 
1 awoke. 

I could not but lament the absence of so pleasing a 
vision ; but jthe avocations and necessities of life called 
me from wy bed, which I left with resolutions of de- 
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▼oCiDg the rest of my life to the alleviation of evil 
vHiererer I should find it, and to the securing of His 
finfoar who can lead me from the vale of miserj to the 
waters of comfort and the fountain of life. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

A CONTEMPLATIVE RaMBLER. 
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Evening CXXIIL 

On ike Sif^idty and Honestly of Men of true 

Genius. 

Men of genius see a beauty (TO KAAON) unknown 
to others in the subjects which they contemplate. 
They become enamoured with the form of ideal 
beauty» and, like other lovers, regard but little 
many tilings which solicit the notice and attach the 
heart of the multitude. 

Joseph Scalieer has said, Jamais homme nejia 
poete, Ott aima la lecture des poeteSf quineuthcoeur 
assis en bon lieu, *^ No man ever was a poet, or de- 
lighted in reading the poets, whose heart did not lie 
in the right place ; " and Horace said before him^ 

•»«- Levis hsec insania quantas 
Virtutes habeat, sic collige : yatis avarus 
- Non temer^ est animus : versus amat, hoc studet unum. 

Poets and men of genius are fre<^uently no one's 
enemies but their own. From their contempt of 
riches they too often fall into poverty, and live in an 
iffnorance of that humble kind of wisdom^ which, 
though it makes no conspicuous figure, contributes 
much to comfort. They become the dupes of de« 
signing men ; of little minds that grovel in the mire; 
of men who, though they cannot see far above the 
earth, yet see their interest with great acuteoess, 
and pursue it with artifice that seldom fails of good 
success, and who look upon persons employing their 
time in making verses, pictures, or in reading books,. 
as simpletons easily to be deceived ; as much their 
natural prey, as the pigeon is to the kite. 
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It is therefore to be wished that, in obedience to 
the scriptural rule, men of genius would endeavour 
to unite the wisdom of the serpent with the inno- 
cence of the dove. 

But 88 to this dove4]ko innocence* there are who 
controvert with powerful arguments its peculiar pre- 
valence in poets and men of genius. I rather think 
there b a tendency to it in tkedi ; but, as it hap^pens 
IB most general rales, there are many exce|itkHtt. 

Horace says, a poet is seldom avaricioas; but 
ptoofs'to the contrwy may be brought: yet the aa* 
•eMicm is^ in general, true ; for there are maayncyre 
proofe of their want of thrift, and their eonteaiiil af 
lichaa. 

The instance of Pindar, in the Jteoond bthaAMi 
ode» suggesting a hint of his wants to JEeaoCiatea af 
Agrigentum, imom he ,was cdebraitng, is cited aa 
an jastance of poetical meanness and avarice.. 

In distress he might make such an application 
without being avaricious. The very want^ whirh 
drove him to so disagreeable a necessity, might be 
occasioned by his contempt of money. 

Mr. Pope was, I believe, strongly attached to 
money, and knew both how to gain and keep -it*' 
But not so Spenser, nor Shakespeare, nor Dryden, 
nor Otway. 

It is to be wished that poets, and artists of genivtt, 
would add discretion to their taste and skill ; for his 
lamentable, that they who give so much pieasm^ to 
others should make themselves miserable. 

TTiere is, after all, something amiable in their sim- 
plicity and generosity. It preserves them from base 
actions. You may, in general, make a safe agree- 
ment with a man of genius 9 I mean, of true genius; 
for as to the mere pretenders to genius, many of tliem 
are remarkable for duplicity and knavery.^ 
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But if poets and men of genius are free from ava« 
rice^ they have shown themselves prone to other 
passions equally or more detrimental. They have 
been voluptuaries in the extreme ;' and, upon the 
whole, they do not appear to have surpassed the i^st 
of mankind in happiness so much as in talents. 

The pleasures of genius, in its exertions, are cer- 
tainly exquisite ; but the horrors of a gaol, and oi 
vmat, or disease, must greatly lessen, if not totally 
destroT, theha ; and the applause and renown b^ 
stowed upon them, however flattering to the human 
heart, are but a poor recompense for the aggravated 
distresses of private life, which often involve a wife 
andfeimily. Since genius must be supposed to have 
been bestowed as a gift conducive to the happiness 
tof bim who possesses it, let him take care to add to 
it discretion, and that useful but humble kind of 
wisdom called common sense. 



VOL in. 
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Evening CXXIV. 
On the Omtempt thrown on Poetry hy the Sordid. 

Aroculy d procul este, profani ! 

Nothing contributes more to prove the spirituality 
of maDy than the exalted delight which he is able to 
derive from the operations of his intellect or his 
£uicj. The pleasures of sense have indeed too much 
seductive influence on us all; but we are all ready 
to acknowledge that they are transient and unsatis^ 
factory. The pleasures of the intellect, on the con- 
trary, increase with indulgence, and give a delight no 
less exalted than pure, and far more permanent than 
the gratifications of sensuality. 

The soul is charmed with the creations of a true 
poet. Visions of bliss are excited, and the enrap- 
tured reader enjoys in fancy all the happiness of 
Elysium. Language embellished with art and har- 
mony introduces ideas of bliss into the mind with 
irresistible force, and the reader or composer is raised, 
in the hour of retirement, above this orb, to roam in 
fields of delight. 

But his excursion is transitory. His natural wants, 
and his social connexions, draw him down a^ain to 
the earth. Yet the soul, conscious of her kindred to 
heaven, will still be striving to escape, and eyes the 
golden sun, like an eagle confined m a cage. God 
has given it as a privilege to pure minds unconta- 
minated by intemperance and vice, to escape from 
the body and soar to their native climes. 

Ambition and avarice, and the necessary business 
of the world, require so much time and attention, 
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that but little is lefitfor the delightful flights of fancy. 
Indeed, the men of business are so warmly attached 
to their own pursuits and modes of life, that they af- 
fect to despise the pleasures of poetry as trifling and 
nonsensical. O blind and stupid t ye rob yourselves 
of one of the sweetest alleviations of your toils ; th^ 
pleasant pastime which Providence has allotted man, 
to brighten his prospects, and to mitigate his sorrows. 
Your souls are locked up in the iron chests with your 
ffuineas, or confined in their flights to the regions of 
A^ange Alley and your accompting houses. If your 
dull toils are necessary as society now exists, which 
1 fear I must allow, be content with the profits and 
the honours of them, but do not throw contempt on 
poecnr, whose origin is divine. 

The contempt in which the poet's art is held by 
the men of business is easily accounted for. Jhey 
do not understand it. They know not its nature ; 
thgr have never experienced its efiect in themselves, 
and therefore they are unable to estimate its power 
on the bosoms of others. One thing they clearly 
see, and it gives them a dislike to it. They see that 
it has no tendency to enrich or aggrandize ; and they 
liave heard, or observed, that the most ingenious 
poets have been remarkable for indigence. This alone 
u sufficient to make them both hate and despise even 
a Homer, a Virgil^ and a Milton. What nonsense to 
be measuring syllables, and talking of purling streams j 
shady groves, and mossy banks, to a man who has 
no taste for any thins but newspapers, and who is 
constantly engaged m contemplating the sublime 
subject of the consols, scrip, annuities, and lottery 
tickets ! Such an one considers himself as a Solomon 
when he compares himself with a' * man of rhymes;' 
lor so he would call a Dryden, a Pope, and a Gray. 

The majority of those who are the slaves of co- 

q2 
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TtilCMinin and pride, carry their cootempt for poetry 
and lis admirers to the utmost extent ; yet, aft^r all. 
their contempt recoils upon themselves, for it arises 
from their ignorance and insensibility. 

But many will say, that the love of poetry is in* 
compatible with prudence : and it must be coofesi^ied 
and lamented that a very warm attachment to U is 
apt. like all other passions, to engross the attention 
entirely. 

The calls of a wife and children, and indeed of 
a man's own personal wants, are so importunate^ and 
at the same time so just, that they must be satisfied 
before particular attention can be paid to any mere 
amusement. But there are few situations in life 
where business is so urgent as not to allow some 
leisure. Poetry and the other fine arts are admirably 
adapted to fill suca intervals innocently and pl€»- 
surably. 

[ Let a distinction be made between reading and 
composing. They who are from choice or necessity 
engi^ed in the ai&irs of the world should be content 
widi reading poetry, and never think of composing 
it. Others, whose fortunes are easy and secure, may 
very safely and honourably obey the impulse of their 
genius and inclination in writing verse. 

AH I mean to contend for is the honour of the art. 
It has been sadly degraded by the votaries of Plutns. 
It is far above any pursuits of which a narrow and 
mercenary mind is capable. This nation is mercan- 
tile, and if wealth is to engross honour, what is to 
beoome of the arts of whom honour is the nurse ? 
The arts should be encouraged in a mercantile peo- 
ple, because they open, enlarge, and refine the human 
mind, so as to enable it to enjoy that wealth for 
which merchandize is instituted. Does the accumu. 
lation of money, and the increase of property, always 
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contribute to happiness and the dignity of human 
nature ? Experience evinces that a man may be su- 
perlatively nchp and at the same time very mean and 
very unhappy. It is the improvement of the mind, 
it 18 the exaltation of the ideas, which, next to reli- 
gion and morality, tend most to' human happiness 
and perfection. 

Let poets therefore be' held in high honour. By 
poets I mean not trivial rhymers and common-place 
Tersifiers, but men to whom nature has given such a 
degree of sense and sensibility as enables them to 
transport their readers with every passion or fancy 
which they mean to excite. Such do not abound. 
Indeed the first rate appear but once in an age, per- 
haps in many ages. There are, however, in the 
second rank considerable numbers to whpm every 
enlightened and liberal mind will be happy in giving 
honour, as to the improvers and soothers of the hu- 
man bosom in the soil hour of prosperous leisure, 
and also in the time of tribulation. 

I cannot, on this occasion, deny myself the plea- 
aure of remarking, that a beautiful vem of originality 
pervades the poems of our contemporary, Mr. Cow- 
per. He exhibits also a virtuous freedom of senti- 
ment, and a manly force of expression, which render 
him worthy to be deemed the Juvenal of his age. 
Possessed of genius and spirit, he stands forth an 
avowed and powerful champion of moral and reli- 

S'ous reformation ; and while he admonishes with all 
e rigour of censorial discipline, he charms with the 
lominous language and vivid colouring of descriptive 
poetry. 



q3 
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Evening CXXV. 

On ike umage Manners of the South Sea Islanders^ 
and the best Means of improving them. 

It U impcwsibl^ to read the voyages to the South 
Sem vitbout great delight ; but the delight is inter- 
rupted too frequcDtly by sentiments of horror and 
oi painful sympathy. Our newly -discovered fel- 
low creatures appear in many amiable points of 
▼lew; they are generous, sensible, and friendly. 
^Iieir hearts seem to be peculiarly susceptible of 
pleasure and pf pain ; but they are guided too impll- 
cidy by their lively sensations, and their reason ap- 
pears to be universally oveq)owercd by the violence 
of their passions. Though by no means cruel and 
ferocious in their natur^ temper, they exhibit, un- 
der the operation of revenge and superstition, the 
aKWt horrid instances of savage barbarity. 

Much has been written on the subject of An- 
ibropophagi or Cannibals; and many entertained a 
ainpicioa that they did not at present exist, if it 
were true that they ever existed. But the late voy- 
ages have rendered that truth, disgraceful as it is to 
human nature, indubitable. It is a circumstance 
which aggravates, instead of extenuating, the malig- 
nity of their practice, that it arises not from hunger 
and necessity, but from a diabolical sentiment of 
revenge. That passion, uncontroulcd by religion 
and i^iilosophy, is not to be gratified completely but 
by the destruction of the unhappy object of it, and 
even by tearing it in pieces, and devouring it with 
a canine lerocity. Is it not easy to perceive, in 
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prtetices so malignant, the interferenoe of an Evil 
i^pirit? 

Tlie Accounts of our late ciroumnavigatora are 
unquestionably true» and they evince the n^ce&sity 
of endeavouring by the very first opportunity to call 
the strapgers from the error of then* ways, and to 
Initiate them in the benevolent doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

Sk^rstition also exhibits a scene in the South 
Sea^ pot lesa shocking than revenge. To sacrifice 
a fellow-creature in ord^r to please a benignant 
Deity, is a design which the- £vd Spirit onl^ could 
infuser into the heart of man. The practice is by no 
means peculiar to the I^anders of the Soumern 
main ; it prevailed amon^ the ancient iBgyptians, 
Phcpnicians, and Canaanites; and even Abraham, 
n^staking the real will of God^ would have sacri« 
flced bis son Isaac, if the hand of Heaven had not« 
for the correction of this fatal mistake, interposed, 
•nd supplied one of the bestial train as a more ac- 
^;eptt^e offering. Philo indeed detracts from the 
merit of Abraham's faith and intention, by asserting 
ihat many kings and nations accustomed themselves 
iQ^sacrifice their first-born sons^ for the sake of pro^ 
pitiating an angry Dqity. There is a passage in the 
<do«e ot the third ehapter of the second book of Kinga 
which fully confirms the idea that Abraham s was not 
a single instance— *< And when the King of Moab saw; 
that the battle was too sore for him, he took with 
him seven hundred men that drew swords, to break 
through even unto the kingdom of Edom : but they 
could not. Then he took his eldest son, that should 
have reigned in his stead, and offered him for a burnt 
ofl^ring upon the wall." It is shocking beyond 
expression that a father should immolate a sou ; but 
what deed is so nefarious, of which the natural man, 
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unassisted by the grace of God, is not capable ? 
AriAotle says, that it was usual among the Trebatti 
for a son to sacrifice a father*. I make no comment 
on deeds which carry with them their own imme- 
diate condemnation. 

But 1 cannot but be struck with the wonderful si- 
taiilarity observable ih the manners and superstitions 
of savage men throughout the world, and m all ages. 
The idea o^ propitiating the Deity by bloodshed, or 
the sacrifice of some living creatures, either humnn 
or bestial, is almost universal. The sacrifice of 
animals began with Abel, and it is probable that 
the tradition of its being acceptable to God, was 
handed down from him to the days of Noah. Noah 
himself exhibited an example of it to all posteritv ; 
for, on his departure from the ark, we read that he 
" buUded an altar unto the Lord, and took of every 
clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered 
bumt-ofierings on the altar ; and the Lord smelled 
a sweet savour ; aiid the Lord said in his heart, I 
will not again curse the ground any more for man's 
sake." 

It seems probable, that as men were dispersed 
through various parts of the world from the ark of 
Noah^ they earned with them the example of sacri- 
ficing animals, and diffused the idea that God was 
pleased with them, as indications of faith and sin- 
cerity. 

There is, I think, no doubt but that they were 
tvpes or faint adumbrations of the great sacrifice 
that was to be made by the Lamb of God for the 
sins of the whole world. It is to be attributed to a 
well-meaning but superstitious excess, that in the 
place of irrational animals, the nations at length sa- 

* In Topicis, lib. ii. cap. ult 
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oFj'iiced human creatare& This is to ik;count Cor 
it by the most candid conjecture ; but I believe it 
will be consistent with Feasoa and Scripture to sup«< 
po0e«,that it was the Evil Beiag who tempted man to 
break one of the first laws of God» which says» 
Thou sholt do no murder. 

It is certain that God cannot behold such deeds 
with any other sentiments but those of extreme dis« 
pleasuce. ** Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by maa 
abojl h» blood be shedj' was the edict of Him who 
made map* ajod who alone po8ses8e9 a right to di9«> 
pose of him* ^< Will I eat the flesh of bulb, or 
ariak th^ blood of goats?" saith the Lord. Much 
lesa can he delight in the blood Qf bia fa.vourit0 
creature. 

Can any man then of common humanity, in the 
civitiMd countries of Europe, avoid most earnestly 
wiahipg» tbat these poor diildren of nature in tble 
RlMsiftc Ocean might learn what tbat. meaiiSi ** I 
wiUt liave flMvvy and not sacrifiGcV*' 

The exposing or murdering of infanta ia aiK>ther 

S) practice which disgraces all tiiose virtues aod 
le dispositions whtdi are represented a^ eiusl;- 
iw hi a remarkablie degree among these Islanders^ 
Tw practice, like the others which 'I have men- 
liopeot prevailed also among the apcieotsbefbire the 
Chriatian sera. Moses was exposed, as were Ro^ 
iMiliia aad Remus among the Romans, and (Edipua 
Wiioog the Greeks. But the Greeks and Romans 
iiaed to place with the exposed infiuit socae valuable 
things which might induce the traveller who should, 
fnd It to take care of it, if it were ajive, and to 
bury it, if dead. I do not indeed recollect any 
country in which, like Otaheite, there seemed to be 
a comoination of the rich and powerful to destroy 
their ofipring. Poverty, indeed, and shamci fre- 
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quentlj cause such acts of extreme barbarity 
among individuals in civilized nations: but they 
were never tolerated or countenanced, but, on the 
contrary, severely punished, wherever Christianity 
has been introduced* The Foundling Hospital in 
England, while it does honour to human nature as 
a charitable institution, refiects some disgrace upon 
it, since it proves that ]>arents abound m England 
who are reaay to relinquish their ofiipring for ever. 
Indeed the prevailing practice of putting children 
out to nurse, even when the mother is h^thy and 
able to afford it the nourishment which nature gave> 
is not very honourable to the sentimental afiections 
of those who at the same time pretend to an un- 
common sfiare of sympathetic refinement. 

This neglect, however, though culpable, is not 
in the smallest degree comparable to the cruelty of 
the Islanders with whom our navigators have lately 
made the world ac<^uainted« Christianity would 
not permit such abommable practices ; and therefore 
it is incumbent upon those rulers who have caused 
the discovery of these people, to take care that they 
shall be instructed, as soon as Ithey can be made 
capable of receiving instruction, in the truths of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Was Omiah baptized ? or 
was he in any respect prepared to improve the 
spiritual state of his countrymen.^ If not, I cannot 
help lamenting that the zeal for the propagation of 
Christianity, that is (as Christians must deem it), a 
zeal for the diffusion of happiness, is greatly re- 
laxed among U8« 

I say nothing of the thef^ and lust, and other evil 
practices and habits, which prevail remarkably among 
these Islanders, since they are trifling faults, how- 
ever heinous in themselves, when contrasted with 
the atrocious crimes of which I have already spo- 
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keo. When greater evUs are corrected, the more 
incoDsiderable will soon be removed. 

I cannot help expressing the pleasure I felt in 
reading the last voyages, at that passage, which re- 
lates that the Spaniards had set up a cross, with 
the inscription, Christus vincit. It is an honour 
to that nation to have first introduced the name of 
Christ into these islands. There is in this enlightened 
age, and in the benevolent temper of the present 
times, no danger lest they should be guilty of cruelty 
in carrying on the conquests of Jesus Christ. Thie 
olive branch, and not the sword, is now borne ui^ 
der his banners, 

I wish our own nation had paid some regard to 
this noble object, as well as to the observation of 
the transit of Venus, to botany, to longitude and 
latitude, and to other matters which belons to us 
only as inhaJbitants of this little planet, what a 
l^orious voyage that will be, and Heaven grant that 
It maj not be distant, when pious men shall carr^ 
the cross on the prows of their vessels, and tn« 
nmphantly enter the havens of the Pacific Isles, 
annonncing the good tidings of peace, joy, and im- 
liiortality.r 
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Evening CXXVI. 

On shtdying the Art of Speaking tvkhout jprexiau^ 

Contstnplatton* 

It is one reascm why eloquence among the ancients 
had more effect than among the moderns, that they 
kad not the art of printing, and that the most difili- 
aive method of communicating ideas in the age of 
l>emostheties and Cicero was oral utterance. The 
modes of transcribing written copies were sdow, and 
the opportunities of distributing them few and in- 
commodious. All therefore who wished to raise 
themselves to importance, or to benefit the pubHc 
by their knowledge or thc«r wisdoih, studied to ac- 
complish themselves in the arts oi oratory. 

But in modem times, and especiaHy m England, 
there is nothine whidi cannot be communicated In 
a few hours to larger multitudes than ever were as- 
saBbled in an auditory, or than could posejMy hedr 
the voice of the loudest orator. Amoi^ us, eveiy^ 
day, and almost every hour of the day, teems With 
newspapers ; but when the Athenians dfesired tohear 
something new, it was necessary to ask for intelli. 
gence of strangers as they arrived in the port, or to 
listen to the popular rhetoricians in the public as- 
semblies. 

But not only from newspapers, but from books 
also, and pamphlets, the moderns are able to draw in- 
formation, and to catch the fire of public virtue or 
sedition, perhaps more effectually than it was ever 
diffused by the harangue of the speaker. 

The art of printing, the wonderful dispatch with 
which it is practised, the ^expeditious modes of pub- 
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lication, and the general love of reading whatever 
conies recommended by the grace of novelty, have 
rendered the art of speaking, or artificial rhetoric, 
far less requisite in modern times than in the ages of 
antiquity. Yet it is still sufficiently useful and orna- 
mental to justify great care in its cultivation. 

But there have arisen teachers who have laboured 
to persuade the world, that the art of speaking ought 
to be considered as the very first accomplishment 
of human nature. £very opprobrious epithet is be- 
stowed on the dead languages, and they who have 
devoted their lives to the study of them are repre- 
sented as the slaves of pre^judice. I cannot help 
linking that their zeal in favour of an art which 
thev have studied, has carried them far beyond the 
limits of good sense and propriety. 

Their precepts tend to make men declaimers in 
common conversation; than which character few 
can be less agreeable. Let us suppose every man 
who sits in a social circle, talking only to distinguish 
himself for his powers of oratory. All would be 
speakers, and none hearers. Such speakers ought 
to hire an audience to listen to them at so much an 
hour. The sight of such a meeting would be ludi- 
crous and entertaining ; but the ears would be dis- 
gusted by jargon and dissonance. The ease and the 
simplicity of natural conversation would be lost 
amidst tne efforts of art. Men of sense to whom 
nature has given the organs of utterance without de- 
fedf will never be at a loss to express themselves 
with propriety, and with sufficient gi^ce, though they 
should never have cultivated the art of speaking in 
the arrogant schools of modern rhetoricians. 

Much is said on the defectivestate of pulpit elocu* 

. tion. There are certainly defects in it ; but I am 

not convinced that the precepts or examples of thea- 

VOL. III. ^R 
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tririil teacbeK, irill introduce a species of pulpit 
nratary in erery respect to be approred. It has long 
been agreed, that the elocution and action which 
beoome the stage are unfit for the pulpit. For what 
raason? Ceitaiiuy because they display too much art, 
or rather artifice, to appear with grace or dignity in 
him who is to speak the truth, as it is in Jesus, with 
all sincerity and simplicity. .Some preachers are 
careless and indifferent, and on that account greatly 
reprehensible; but it is difficult to believe that men 
of sense and liberal education, if they are earnestly 
devout, and wiUing to exert themsehres, cannot de- 
Uver their harangues from the pulpit without the 
instructions of a player. 1 believe Uiere is reason to 
drink that most players might receive instruction, 
even in thar own favourite art of speaking, from a 
olei^gyman of sound sense, regularly and duly cul- 
tivated; but men of this character have usually 
* , with their other virtues, the virtue of mo- 
One hint of advice to tiiem on the art of 
Eing win, if followed, become more serviceable 
aU the instructions of a mercenary dedaimer. 
Uiem speak sufficiently loud, distinctly, and 
Ktly. Stature and truth will prevail over the 
kcwts c^ their hearers, when trick and artifice shall 
maault in vain 

I bi^ iMve to ask the pretending orators, whether 
Ae tlwatric manner would be tolerated at the bar ? 
JciJ(jBe% jorr. plaintiC and defendant, would unite in 
^' ** It, Ther would feel sentiments of an- 




^ SM CMiKtopt at it. Ther would suppose them- 
a^iNw t^ ^ i&sii2te>i by iu And the advocate would 
Yi TaiiKiiriH k^ the nmsNtr of unlearning ibkt part 
«t^ Im» My{4NKi^>Q for the eloo uence of the bar^ which 
W Wi *.>{^^K^ '^*-^ -^ school of the theatre. 

ki «4it iefNKtaKcs. thc!^. is this sort of oratiTf 
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which the players recommend really useful ? Not in 
conversatioD, not in the pulpit, not at the bar. It 
must therefore be remanded to the j^ace whence it 
came, to the stage. 

And however warmly the patrons of the art of 
speaking may declaim against my doctrine, I shall 
not be afraid to maintain, that it is infinitdy more 
advantageous to cultivate the * art of thinking' than 
the * art of speaking.' A store of various knowledge, 
acquired by a good education with an improved 
judgmDeat, and with but a transient attention to the 
art of spefiking, as it is systematically taught, will 
fiiniish a man possessed of a natural good ear and 
vojoe with sufficient eloquence. The mind, the 
•puree from which all true eloquence must flow, is 
firit to be adorned. A man should learn, like the 
diadples of Pythagoras, to be silent a considerable 
lUMf that he may be able to fix his attention on 
books. Great talkers are but little thinkers. One 
might indeed suppose, that where there are many 
words there must also be many ideas ; but exne* 
pence evinces the possibility of talkins long, loualy, 
and even rhetorically, without knowledge, without 
jndaement, and without common sense. 

Does not reason suggest, that the solid qualities 
diould be studied before the ornamental ? Un what 
js the ornament to be fixed, if there is no substantial 
mqmort beneath it ? The beauties of the Corinthian 
capital rest on a solid shaft. Does not reason pre- 
scribe the necessity of accumulating a stock of ma- 
terials, before we venture on expense and consump- 
tion ? How can the water flow in the pipes of convey- 
ance, if there is none in the reservoir? How shall ne 
be a speaker who, having attended only or chiefly i 
utterance, has neglected to provide a store of r 
terials ? Sense, knowledge, judgementi ^ 

ja-2 
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firat^tb be sought ; and when they are acquired, a very^ 
little attention to rules and practice will make an ora- 
tor competently skilled for all the good purposes of 
his profession. It must be remembered, that a good 
man will not qualify himself merely from vanity, for 
ostentatious purposes, but to do good, and to become 
really respectable by solid merit. But will wbr48» 
however smoothly and affectedlv uttered, stand in 
the place of deeds, or of habitual and welKconfirmed 
skill in an art, science, or profession ? 

Indeed, this is a wordy age, and speaking has 
done much more injury to the public th-an benefit. 
Public business is impeded, doubts and difficulties * 
unnecessarily raised, and faction and sedition fos- 
tered by pretenders to oratory. Let not the next 
generation be educated, according to the earnest 
advice of some instructors, merely as * praters.* An 
age of praters ! What a misfortune to those whose 
situation condemns them to be hearers of them ! In- 
deed, the nation at large, and the cause of learning 
and virtue, must suffer greatly whenever the taste 
for speaking supersedes the love of reading and re- 
flection. True wisdom is the child of contemplation* 
Orators amuse the vulgar, and mislead them. Ora- 
tors, when they are only orators, that is, men who, 
possessing a flow of words, have acquired by habit 
an artiflcial method of lavishing them on all occa^i- 
sions, with little meaning, and without sincerity, are 
the bane of business, and the pest of society- If 
Englishmen had been more active and less talkative 
in the last war, the national grandeur would not have 
been disgracefully diminished. 

The theatrical, declamatory, or sophistical mode 
of instructing the rising generation in the art of 
speaking, is no less hurtful to true eloquence, as an 
art, and as a matter of taste, than it wouM be inju^ 
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rioot to the commonwealth, if it were universal. The 
best iadges acknowledge, that eloquence was ruined 
after it began to be taught by sophists and gramma- 
rians in the schools. Of speaking, as well as writing, 
goo4 9eBMe is the source : Savere est prinapium ^ 
Jm*. Without knowledge ana sense, the finest elo- 
cutioD is but as a sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal ; and distant be the day when Englishmen, 
among whom true eloquence has often appeared in 
defence of liberty, shall be led to sacrifice manly 
sense to emptor sound, the language of truth and na- 
ture to the tricks of sophists, to 9ie dedaipation of 
scbool-boy rhetoric, and to t^ tedious yet delusive 
tnsh of trading politicians and mercenary pleiders. 



r3 
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« . ... 

Evening CXXVII. 

On preserving the Digniii/ of the Literary Republic. 

All human arts are found to flourish or decay, ac- 
cording to the degree of esteem or of contempt in 
which they tire held by the general opinion. Poe- 
try, eloquence, and whatever constitutes polite lite- 
rature, cannot exist under the chilling influence of 
neglect. The sunshine of favour is necessary to ex- 
pand their blossoms and mature their fruit. Expel- 
lence in any art requires considerable applicatiorr as 
well as a natural capacity; but there ^re few who 
will apply their abilities with constancy to such sub- 
jects as are attended with no honour, and at the 
same time with little advantage. 

It is therefore of consequence to literature, and to 
the improvement of the human mind, that the dignity 
of the literary republic should be supported. In that 
republic, as well as in the political, the brightest and 
most lasting lustre of character must be derived from 
the merit of the constituent members ; but in both 
there are extrinsic circumstances which cannot but 
produce a very powerful effect. 

One of the most injurious events that can happen 
in the learned state, unlike the civil in this instance» 
is a general disposition in its members to trade with 
their produce. A mercenary author by profession is 
not likely to consider the truth or propriety of things, 
but to comply with the reigning taste and principles, 
in whatever subject he adopts for his discussion. Im- 
morality, infidelity, and false taste in the fine arts, 
will be recommended, even against conviction, by 
him who, with little principle, turns the honourable 
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profession of letters to a craft, and renders its first 
object, not the advancement of learning, but the ac- 
quisition of lucre. * ' 
The public, though deceived for a time, will be at 
last disabused ; and, finding error and folly propa- 
gated by the bookg it has admired, will lose much of 
its regard for books in general, and for universal 
literature. The good authors will be confounded 
with the bad> and their numbers will in course be 
diminished. They who would otherwise have shone 
with lustre in the schools of philosophy and the arts, 
will be tempted to shun the studies from which no 
honour redounds, and to join the vulgar throng in 
die pursuit of gold. 

Nam si Pierii quadrans tibi nuUus in umbr& 
Ostendatur, ames nomen victumque Machsers ; 
Et vendas, &c. Juv. 

Venality has an immediate tendency to impair 
genius. It draws off its attentibn from the sublime 
and ^beautiful objects of art and nature, diminishes 
the love of truth and liberty, and confines the mind 
to tlie narrow contemplation of profit and loss, the 
price of the funds, and the premiums of usury. 

I divide the members of the literary republic into 
two sorts, writers and readers ; and I venture to af- 
firm,- that the excellence of writers depends greatly 
Off' the judgement of readers. If the taste ' of readers 
is ^capricious or erroneous, the popular writer, who 
aiftiB at applause, will be under strong temptiations 
to conform his writings to it in opposition to his bet- 
. teih'judgement. For instance, if the rage had con- 
tinued for that kind of writing which is denominated 
the Shandean, many men of parts and abilities 
would have endeavoured to imitate it, though con- 
fessedly' irregular and indefensible by the best laws 
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both of right reason and soimd criticisin. If the 
style of our British Ossian had been umy^rsally ap* 

E roved) there is little doubt but that our poets would 
ave copied k, though it is not conformable to true 
taste, n(Nr to any one oi those classical modeisy in the 
admiration of which the various ages and nations of 
the world have so long been united. Nothin|^ is so 
irregular and anoQialotts« but it may become fashion* 
able ; and when it is once faiAionable^ it will be made 
AmodeL 

The dignity of the republic of letters is much low* 
«red by the publication of many novels, pamfAlets, 
and newspapers^ Newspapers are not contented 1^ 
treat on the prevailing topic; the news of thed^^t 
and the state of the nation ; but they enter into phi« 
losophy, criticism, and theology. They do nol ex^ 
press themselves on these important subjects with 
diffidence, but determine with that air of superiority 
which real merit alone can claimi but which igno- 
xioraoce and vanity is aptest to assume. Illiterata 
readers are easily misled by diem. No books can 
.couDteract their effects ; for where one book is in- 
troduced and read, ten thousand newspapers bavje 
had the advantage of a previous perusal. 

I do not inteml to insinuate, that the papers are 
jalways culpable and delusive; but, from the ire- 

Suency of their appearance, and the quantity w^idi 
1^ are obbged to furnish, it will happen tbat^tinilh 
.and falsehood will often occupy an ample space ioiUiMi 
best among them. 

if trifling publications convev no improper a^iits- 
ipents and ideas, yet they are still injurious to lettera, 
because they engross that time which would other* 
wise be bestowed on books of established charpicter, 
^nd subjects of incontestible importance. Books, as 
they cease to be wanted, cease also to be valuu^. 
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The majority of reaclersy in consequence of their de* 
praved taste and deficient knowledge^ become inca« 
pable of forming an adequate idea of works pro- 
foundly learned, and eminently well composed. 

Dictionaries, compilations, and works distributed 
in weekly numbers, being intended solely to serve 
the purposes of interest, often sippear in a mean yet 
ost^itatious form, and detract from that respect 
which is due to real knowledge and original compo- 
sitions. They multiply books without adding any 
thing to the store of science; and this also contri- 
botes to lower the general value of books and the 
ref^tltation of their compilers. 

A grisat q^uantity of any thing valuable naturally 
dcpredatefs it, A market overstocked reduces the 
pnoe of a commodity. Gold would soon lose its va- 
fue, if ^very stream resembled the Tag us or Pacto- 
los.'. When the dispensers of science, wisdom, and 
tmkei were but few, they were honoured extrava- 
gantly. ' ' Others, who may possess the same degree 
of science, wisdom, and taste, will be less honoured, 
because they succeed those who were first in time, 
and because they publish their inventions when 
bocte were multiplied; 

'Vanity, or the love of praise, would alone produce 
a gmt number of books ; but avarice produces many 
more.- 'Vapity, however, aims at excellence for the 
lake of applause ; but avarice condescends to prosti- 
tution for the sake of gain. The public is distracted 
with the number of publications, and the ignorant 
and injudicious often purchase at a considerable price 
that which is of no value. In consequence of frequent 
disappointment and injury, many cease to procure 
books even of allowed merit, and sit down with a pre- 
judice that the literary republic abounds with frai;c|. 

When this is the case^ where is the dignity of 
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lewniiig ? True merit 19 confounded with false pr^ 
tensions} and^ in consequence of general contempt 
k much diminished. 

It is certainly an object of great concern to human 
happinessy that good letters and solid science should 
be duly honoured. When Uiey have decayed^ not 
pnly states, but the dignity and welfare of human 
nature, have been involved m their decline. 

It is sdf-evident, that one of the most obvious an4 
necessary means of raising the estimation of modem 
literaturcy is to take care that whatever b offered to 
the public shall have a sufficient degree of intrinsic 
ment, to deserve and to repay its notice* Let Aon^ 
be writers who have not mrst been readem: i^ to 
speak more plainly, who are not qualified bo!tab|r 
natural abilities and acquired attammctits to aiflm 
pleasure and information. But who shall ^nfoTQI 
tlus law ? Human afiaurs will in many respects Ui^ 
their own course, and defy controul. And prrih#|pf 
it would be wrong to restrain the effiMts of ept^B?- 
prisinff poverty, or even to refuse the pleasure whjdi 
^ten£ the indulgence of innocent vanity. 

Those writers mdeed, who, for the sake QfafUfme 
or for lucre, publish works which militate li|9|inal 
learning and religion^ can be e^ccused by no tigSkigy. 
They are not only the disgrace of the literaij re- 
pubucy but of all society, and of the human race. 
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Evening CXXVIII. 

On (Economies as a Science. 

That logic, ethics, pliy8ic8> and metaphysics, should 
claim the dignity of liberal arts or sciences^ excites 
tto forfffise ; but that the art of managing a house 
and finiihr diould be placed on a level with them ap^ 
paan rather wonderful. Yet it is certain that oico* 
aoiBics were taught as a scholastic science by the 
tedflnt philosophers ; and there still remains a very 
cwiouatook, m which Xenophon has recorded the 
J o ct rin es of Socrates on the subject of oeconomy* 
At ftrat sight one is apt to imagine that philosophy has 
drafted from her province when she enters on do* 
mMic management ; and that it would be ridiculous 
te tend a housekeeper or a husbandman to Socrates 
fbr the improvement of good house-wifery or agri- 
cidtare : yet it must be confessed, that there is in the 
wmk of Aenophon nothing of impertinence, but a 
great deal of good sense most elegantly expressed. 

Notwithstanding the air of superiority which is 
asemned by logic, physics, and metaphysics, yet^ con- 
tidering the influence on human happiness^ the great* 
eat value diould be placed on oeconomies; for the 
others, as they are treated in the schools, are little 
taore than speculations, and have but a very linuted 
influence eitner on the regulation or the enjoyment 
eflife. 

But the true pater/hmiliaSf or master of a fkmily, 
ii one of the most respectable characters in society ( 
and the science which directs his conduct, or refbrnsr 
Mi mistakesi is entitled to peculiar esteem. Such fr 
that of cBconoroics ; and though it be true that ti 
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wisdom obtained by experience is the least fallible, 
yet it oflen costs so dearly, that the intrinsic value 
scarcely compensates the price. Whatever science is 
able to anticipate it, certainly deserves attention ; 
and there is nothing in whrch human, industry and 
happiness are greatly conversant^ which may not be 
improved by those who consider it with the dispas- 
sionate attention of sound philosophy. 

Much of the misery which prevails at present in 
the world is justly to be imputed to the want of oeco- 
nomy. But the word CEcpnomy is usually mis* 
understood. It is confined in its meaning to parsi- 
mony, though it undoubtedly comprehends , every 
thing which relates to the conduct of a family. Fru- 
gality is indeed a very considerable part of it ; but not 
the whole. It is the judicious government of a little 
community inhabiting one house, and usually ajlied 
by all the soft bands of affinity and consanguinity. 
The person who executes such a government should 
be eminently furnished with prudence and benevo-^ 
lence. 

:>. The.rage for fashionable levities which has pervade 
ed even the lower ranks, is singularly adverse to the 
knowledge and the virtues which domestic life . de- 
mandsu Dress occupies the greater part both of the 
time and attention of many ; and the consequence is 
too often ruin in poltte life, bankruptcy in the com- 
mercial, and misery and disgrace in all. 

It might be attended with great advantage to .the 
community, and to the happiness of particidar per- 
sons, if some part of the time and attention bestowed 
on the ornamental parts of education, were trans^r. 
red to those arts which teach the prudent manage- 
ment of domestic concerns. The conduct of chij^^n 
in the age of infancy requires consijd.erable skill, as 
well as tenderness ; and how should she know how to 
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(enter upon it whpse whole time has been ; spent in 
learning the polite accomplishments, which, though 
they add much to gracefulness,. make no pretensions 
to utility ? She must be guided by servants, nurses, 
and medical practitioners ; but surely it would be 
safer and pleasanter to possess such a skill as should 
prevent her from Iving entirely at the mercy of igno- 
rance, vanity, ofBciousness, and pre^umptiop. 

As to music, which ladies spend so much time in 
learning, it is well known that they seldom practise 
it when they have entered into the married state. 
Iffany other feminine accomplishments there are, 
which cease to attract attention when once their 
possessors are engaged in the care of a family^ It is 
therefore probable, that the time consumed in theac- 
qilisition of things which are confessedly of no use to 
,tDem, might be employed in acquiring such know- 
ledge as would, enable them. to contribute greatly to 
the happiness of the man to whom they should give 
their hands and hearts, and of the children which 
mieht be the pledges of their conjugal love. 

1 by no means refer them to Xenophon or Socrates 
for instruction in domestic management. Their own 
parents should communicate the result of their ex- 
perience and observation on the subject. Above all, 
they should inspire them with a love of home, and 
the pleasures and virtues of an affectionate family as- 
Bociation. 

Complaints have been made that, in the present 
age, marriage is not sufficiently prevalent, or, at 
least, that good husbands are not numerous. The 
men who appear to be insensible to female charms, 
allege in excuse for their not soliciting some lady 
in marriage, that such are the expensive manners, 
dress, and amusements of the fashionable part of th 
sex, 80 little their skill in conducting a &* 
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Boch their Ignonmce of cecoDomy, that to be married 
b often to be ruined even in the midst of affluence. 

The ^dcioiitoess of many among the Bex enablei 
Ticious men to gratify their desires at a email ex*- 
p^nse. Ail the meaner part of mankind, of which 
toerhaps consists the ereater number, are unwilling to 
meur the danger of dissipating their fortunes in sim* 
porting a woman who can contribute nothing to the 
idletiation of their cares by domestic prudence and 
discreet ceconomy« 

In erery view it appears most clearly, that nothing 
wo«ld contribute more to the happiness of femalea, 
and indeed of men^ and families in general, than a 
tulUvation of that unostentatious knowledge which 
is in honrly request, and without which there can be 
little permanent security in the most exalted rank 
and most abundant affluence. Socrates judged wiadly, 
therefore, in ranking axanomics among the most use- 
fhl and honourable of the arts and sciences. 
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Evening C:(XIX. 

On MUtarCs Defence^, 

FjiDiff all vrfio are happy enough to have a taste for 
poetry, and a lo?e ot liberty, whatever work is de« 
scendiD^ to future ages with the name of Milton 
oo the title-pi^ cannot fail to attract a reyereotial 
Bqgard, The vigour of his mind> and the depth of hif 
learnings mark his prosaic works with strong features^ 
with vigour and variety of style, with solidity and ex« 
tent ofknowledge. 

Hia ' History of England ' is perhaps an exception. 
Hiia subject^ which one would have thought likely 
to kindle the fire of his genius, seems to be unac^ 
countably deficient in his usual spirit. It is really 
dnlL But his < Defence of the People of England,' 
Us < Second Defence,' and his * Defence of himself/ 
diq;>lay all the fire, the^ nervous, the masculine elo- 
ijnence of the apologist, in a diction of classical 
beauty. 

It is at the same time matter of astonishment and 
regret, that a mind so elegant, a genius so pre-emi^ 
nentlv sublime as Milton's, should desceno to the 
very lowest vulgarity of personal abuse. His D^^ 
Jhuiones aboundin jokes and sarcasms, which, thon&b 
sometimes severe and ingenious, are often puerue 
and scurrilous. His susceptible temper seems to 
have been heated too intensely by contest, and he 
became unable to discuss the subject with the dis* 
passionate coolness of a philosopher. That fervid 
glow which in poetry produced a due decree of ani- 
mation, kindled a flame in his political writings, which 
renders them too violent to be always reconcileaUt 
to the just dedsions of sober reason. 

82 
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I mean not to be understood as entering into the 
merits of any political questions discussed in the D^- 
Jknsiones ; but as considering them merely in a criti- 
cal and historical view, and as curious pieces of con- 
troversial composition. 

That fine piece of soft melancholy, the/con JBon- 
like, raised an universal sympathy for the misfortunes 
of the prince, whose undisguised feelings it was sup- 
posed to display with fidelity. The tide of popular 
fury seemed, on its publication, to flow impetuously 
against the regicides. Milton was supposed by his' 
partizans the best able, and was therefore called upon 
by them, and urged by his own inclination^ to vilify 
this favourite book, and, if possible, to diminish its. 
popularity. As the king's book was entitled ' The 
Image of the King,' Milton called his answer, Icono' 
dastesy or < The Image Breaker.' 

On the other side, the son of the unfortunate king,, 
and his adherents, were no less solicitous to defend 
the royal cause, and to represent the conduct of the 
regiciaes in the blackest colours of vindictive rheto- 
ric. Salmasius, a professor in the university of Ley* 
den, enjoyed the reputation of being the most accom- 
plished scholar of his time, and in consequence of his 
fame, was employed by the exiled prince to write a 
defence of his father. Salmasius undertook the cause, 
and rapidly produced, for he was a most rapid writer, 
a prolix treatise in Latin, to which he gave the title 
of Defensio regia pro Carolo primo* 

In this work it was not easy to do justice to his. 
subject, without animadverting on the author of the 
Iconocldstes. He roused a lion. Milton arose with the 
gigantic arm of genius, and crushed his antagonist* 

The title of his defence was Joannis Miltoni Angli 

DefensiOf contra Claudii anonymi alias Salmasii jSc' 

Jensionem rcgiam. The qontempt with which he treats 
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Salmauofi is beyond all bounds vid exatnpl^y and 
such as was by no means deserved ; for Salmasius 
was a scholar of unconunon learning ; and if he fedbly 
maintained the cause which he was employed to es- 
pouse, he preserved a due regard to deceocr and 
moderation, both which were neglected by Milton* 

Among other unbecoming levities, Milton conde- 
scends to the very low wit of playioff upon names* 
I{e awkwardly compares Salmasius, from the simi- 
laarity of sound, to the fountain Salmads in Caiia« 
which had the fdliulous proj^rty of depriving those 
who. bathed in it of half their virility, as the e&mi* 
aate doctrine of Salmasius tended, in Milton's opi^ 
maoy to d^urive men of their rights as men, that jyi, 
of the privileges of a republic. In another book> he 
ridicules his supposed opponent More^ by alliiding 
to MoROs the Greek for a fool, to Morus a mul- 
berry-tree, and to svcamortiSy a sycamore. 

Milton is said to nave received a thousand pounds 
fyt his De^nsio pro Poptdo An^icano. It was suc- 
ceeded by his Defi^isio Secunda^ a piece of still more 
ybnlence, excited by new provocation. The idea q( 
his being paid detracts greatly from the jionour of 
his seal, but I do not believe it. 

There appeared in the midst of this controversy 
a book entitled < The Cry of the King's Blood to 
Heaven against the Endish Parricides.' It was U^ 
tributed to Alexander More, a Scotchman, whose 
character Milton paints in the most odious c<4ours* 
. The rage with which Milton attacks him, evinces 
-that < The Cry to Heaven' was well calculated to raise 
the popular resentment against the regicides. He 
would not have exerted himself so vigorously again«^ 
a feeble adversary, who had thrown only a weakai 
pointless weapon. Milton had .j^osaMsed ^ 
some scandalous anecdotes agamst A 

s 3 
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larfes on them with all the triumph of vindictive glee. 
After aDy More was not the author. The book was' 
written by Peter du Moulin, afterwards prebendary 
of Canterbury^ who, for the sake of avoiding the 
odium whidi it might occasion, had engaged More 
to own it, and had industriously reported that More 
was the writer. More had cause to repent of his ac- 
quiescence when it was tod late ; for Milton caused 
him to' smart severely both in his De/ensio Secunda, 
and his Defendo pro se. This man is delineatedTn 
a shiqpe so udy as raises at once both hatred and 
contempt. When he who drew Death, Sin, and Sa- 
tan, in a style so unparalleled, undertook to draw 
the caricatura of an antagonist, it will readily be im- 
agined that luckless was the wight who sat for the 
picture. 

The Defimsio Secunda must be commended as a 
fine piece of eloquence. There is in it the fns ignea 
of genius. There is even a glimmering of that light 
which was to burst forth in all its majesty in the 
Paradise Lost. I wish the dignity of the sentiments 
had uniformly accorded with the magnificence of the 
expression. But this noble genius, this ardent lover 
of freedom, often descends from the towering heights 
of eloquence, to grovel in the miry ways of spiteful 
and plebeian obloquy. The vulgarity of his appel- 
lations is a little concealed by the veil of an ancient 
language, the sound of which, even when it conveys 
ribaldry, retains its dignity in a modern ear ; but if 
it were properly translated^ it would seem to an En- 
glish reader the language of a porter, rather than of 
the man to whom nature had given 

Mens sublimior atque os 
Magna sonaturum ; 

and who was formed with powers to penetrate 

— extra flammantia moeiiia irundi. 
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Milton, ashamed to have displayed so much ran- 
cour on a mistaken object, did not believe, or at least 
pretended not to believe, but that More was the 
author of * The Cry to Heaven/ He thereiPbre wrote 
a Third Defence, which he entitled Auctaris pro se 
Ueferuio contra Alexandrum Morum, In this there 
is the same vein of satire as in the other ; the same 
bitterness, and the same elegance. Notwithstanding 
the unjust acrimony abounding in many parts of them, 
these three memorable Defences are among the finest 
philippics of modern ages ; they unite in them the 
beauty of Ciceronian copiousness, and the penetrat-: 
log vehemence of Demosthenic force. 

£very Muse must weep, that so much fire and so 
much eloquence, that the genius which could describe 
the delicious groves of Eden, should be wasted on a 
temporary subject, which, however interesting when 
the parties were violent, is now suffered to sleep in 
neglect, if not in oblivion. The finest writing :on 
temporary politics can scarcely confer immortality. 
When persons are dead, and things forgotten which 
gave rise to the controversy, the elegance of the com- 
position will only be attended to bv those who delight 
m fine writing as a curiosity^ like the medalist in 
coins which cease to be current. The common peo. 
pie prefer a halfpenny to an antique Otho. 
I^^In taste, Milton had an indisputable superiority 
over all his antagonists. Salmasius, the greatest of 
them^ though a most respectable scholar, had no just 
claim to singular genius, or peculiar refinement of 
taste. It might have been supposed that he would 
have been accurate in his Latinity. But Milton cen- 
sures him severely for the use of the word persona 
in a sense unclassical. Salmasius had said, in h*' 
preface to the Dcfensio Regia ; " Horribilis 
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Mtlrot atroci vulnerey sed magis 
de parricidio apud Angloa in Pmt* 
•acri kg orum hominam nefariA conapi- 
Milton asks, in the tone of a 
% after ridiculing this pompons passagi^ 
is certainly not well written ; " Quid, quaso* 
#st paffffkidium in persona regis admittere? Qjoid 
ia jRSffasMi regis? Qiue unquam Latinitas aic lo» 

Dr* Johoton rather defends Salmasius's use of the 
: wnono^ and cites in support of it the pass^ja 
Juvenal: 

Cum fiedior orani 
Crunine persona est. 

Bat Juvenal himself did not write the purest Latiut 
tach at least as would have been approved in the age 
af Augustus^ the model of Milton ; and Dr. Johnson 
VMS not so good a judge of Latin words as of En- 
^Mi ; ibr in his few I^tin ^lomuzto there are many 
^■aclawiol modes of expression. Persona, howevei^ 
it br no means indefensible*. 

Ina sagacious biographer, who on this occasion is 
iMl partiid to Milton, accuses him of a solecism in 
itie words which he insultingly addresses to Salma- 
ana» immediately after having chastised him for the 
tepMpriel}* of Persona, Milton says, << Vapulandum 
la (pNoino grammatistis tuis." Vapulo being a il^eu- 
%ir wb» every schoolboy in the nead classes ml! 
that it is not easy to find in it the future in 



T^Qrlor*<? Civil Law on the Word Persona; see also Ci- 
«n«» AodL QiMMtt. IiIk ir. cap. 1, L\ *<Ac vereor intcrdum ne 
^nmwrutu cum amplificare Telimus, minnam edam 
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dus. But Dr. Johnson should have acknowledged, 
if he knew it^ that he was not the first who discover- 
ed this error. It was noticed long before by Vavas- 
8or De Epigrammatey by Crenius in his Animadvert 
stones Phimosic{e9 and by Ker in his * Observations 
on the Latin Tongue.' In that part of Ker's work 
which relates to barbarous and vicious modes of ex- 
pression, speaking of vapidandum^ he says, in refe<> 
rence to it, << Pinguis soloecismus Miltono excidit ; 
ubi Salmasium ob soloecismunfi exagitavit.'' This 
lapse of Milton was the less to be excused, because 
it happened while he was censuring a disputable 
error in Salmasius with an air of haughty triumph, 
and unrelenting severity. Milton, though well ac- 
quainted with the purity and accuracy of the Latin, 
was not so scrupulously cautious as not to suffer, in 
the precipitation of passion, many words and phrases 
to escape him, which grammarians and critics might 
jubUt reprehend*. 

What a loss to the admirers of polite letters, that 
he who could vf rite L^AUegro^ II Penseroso, The Bat- 
ties of Angels, and The Xoves of Adam and Eve, 
should suffer his life to waste away in disgraceful and 
importunate controversy, in rough and uncultivated 
fields, where briars and nettles flourished, instead of 
flowers and laurels ! 

One cannot but deplore the temper of both 
writers. Salmasius attributes, with triumph, the. 
loss of Milton's sight to the labour of the contro- 
versy ; and Milton, to the disgrace of humanity, is 
said to have expressed some complacency in the 
idea, tliat bis severity shortened the days of poor 
Salmasius. 

♦ Thus he says, " Populus assentUus ^.•*— and "res MoMr 
haUudnanie^* 
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Some hid ooDsidered the bliodaes of Miltim 
lod^BmaDt OB him for defending the erime of the 
R^^deiy or for tome othor atrociouf oflBmce*. 

• I die tha fbUowin^ vwry fine paatage from Milteo'iiM»> 
m SecMnda, on the sulnect ii his bUndness, and the crudTim- 
putation of it to a judicial curse. After enumerating manj great 
men who had been blind from no fault of their own, at pro- 



** Ad me quod attinet, te testor, Deus, mentis intim»^ eogi' 
tacionibnque omnium indagator, me nulUus rci (quanqnam imc 
apud me sapiusy et quim mazime potiii, send qwDsm ei z»* 
cessus vitc omnesexcussi), nullius Tel recens vel oum c wnmwMi 
mihtmet consdum esse^ cujus atrodtas hanc mihi, pr» esrtaria 
ealamitatemcrearey aut accersisse merito potuerit. Qood etiam 
nllo tempore scripBi (qoooiam hoc nunc me luere quasi rianilBW 
legii uDstimant, atque adeo triumphant) teslor Itidem BemiV 
me nihil istiusnodi sciipsissey quod non rectum etvenini9l>M>-> 
mw gratum esse, et persuasarim tum mihi, et etiamnum pe»- 
suasus sum ; idque nuM ambitione, lucfo> ant glori& dnctui; sed 
tfflldi, sed honesti, sed pietatis in potrfami ratione aoU : nee 
reipublicie tant^m, 9ed Eocledas quoque llbeimnd0 etttii ptltiMJ 
m&n fedsse : aded ut cikm datum mihi publioi asset iUucI in 
defenrionem regiam nMotiuniy eodemque tempore et adrenft 
simul Taletudine, et oculo jam pend akoro amisso coafliclarery 
pnedicerentque disertd medid, si hnnc labofem soscep iaa e ui ^ 
fine, ut utrumque brevi amitterem, nihil isti pnemonilieiie d»- 
tenkus, non medid ne JEscukpii qaidem Eptdaurii ex adbt» 
tocem, sed dtplwiortt ciffuaefam bUui momtvtu vi d ere r mk i aii i w s f 
duasque sortes, fatali quodam nutu, jam mihi pfopasita% hine 
oadtatem, inde offidum ; aut oculorum jacturam neoosaiio 
ftdendamy aut summum offidum deserendnm t occurrebanique 
animo bina ilia fata, ouae rffitnlisse Delpfais consulentcm im m 
matrem, narrat Thetidis filius. 

E/ f^SP » »vii /M»t»9 T^«MII> 70X/J> mf6^lfMC)^f4tU 

CiKiTO fAt¥ fMt yorocy etret^ Khtoi t^^itrov weW 
£/ Zt Ktif otKoS ituifAett (pOiinv t( Tretr^i^eb yutcuf. 
fXktro fMt x^tos iviXMf ixt 2}}^oj> Si fAot utuit 
IS^tTM Iliad •. 
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MiiCan was thought by many, in hit controverpial 
efienoe of rebeUiooy to have resembled too mudi 
is own fidlen angel ; for he also had a powerful and 
sdudng eloquence^ and could make the worse ap- 



fata ducere ad mortis finem : 
8i iiic manens drca Troum uibem pugnavero, 
Amittitiir imhi raditus ; sed Gloria immortalis ent, 
8 domum re fer to i dulce ad Patrium solum, 
Amttdtur mihi Gloria pulcra, sed diutuma vita 
Erit 

** Unde sic mecum reputabam, multos graviore malo minus 
omm, morte gloriam, redemisse ; mihi contra majus bonum, 
■Bote cum malo proponi : ut possem cum ciecitate soU vel ho- 
MliHimum officii munus implere ; quod, ut ips4 gloria per se 
IS MBdiits, ita cuique optatius atque antiquius debet esse. Hac 
^tau tam breri luminum usura, quanta maxima quivi cum uti- 



U$m publica» quoad liceret, fhiendum esse statu!. Videtis quid 
nrtniierimy quid amiserim, qui inductus ratione : desinant ergo 
Jjkd cahiiliniatorei malediceret deque me somnia obi 
i; sic denique habento ; me sortis mese neque pigere ne- 
pooiitere; immotum atque fixum in sententia perrtare; 
iratum neque sentire, neque habere, immo maximis in 
dcmentiam ejus et benignitatem erga me patemam expe- 
U atque agnoscere ; in hoc prassertim, quod solante ipso atque 
pfa*"*" oonfirmante, in ^us divina voluntate acquiescam ; quid 
I harfftan mihi sit, quito quid negayerit siepius cogitans . post- 
Hid nolle me cum suo quovis rectissimd fiicto, facti mei con- 
ciintiam permutare, aut recordationem ejus gratam mihi sem- 
«r atque tranqmllam deponere. Ad csecitatem denique quod 
Idaal* maUe me^ si necesse est, meam, quibn yel suam, More, 
«l turn. Vcitra imiB sensibus immersa, nequid sani videatis 
■taolidit HMotemobciecat : mea, quam objidtis, coloremtantmn- 
Bodo rebus et superfidem demit ; quod verum ac stabile in lis 
ttf eontemplationi mentis non adimit. Qukn multa ddnde 
mt quae Tidere, nollem, quam multa que possem libens noa 
idcie, quim pauca reliqua sunt quae videre cupiam. Sed ne- 
ue ego caeds, afflictis, moerentibus, imbedllis, tametsi tos id 
liienim dudtis, aggregari me discrutior; quando^iddemf 
ptM ast, eo me propius ad misericordiam summi patris atque 
jtelara pertinere. Est quoddam per imbedUitatem, pneeunte 
kpoatolo, ad maximas vires iter : sim ega dfbifissimut, dummodo 
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pear the better cause. This censure of Milton is 
too severe ; but they who attack others with severitji 
must expect retaliation. 

m mea debUUate immortalis iUe et melwr vigor eo te qfficacius 
exerat ; dummodo in meis tenebris divini mUtus lumen eo darius 
eluceat ; turn enim infirmissimus ero simul et validissimuSy aecus 
eodem tempore et perspicacisnmus ; hoc possim ego in^rmitate 
consummarif hoc perfUcii postim in hoc obscuritate sic ego trro- 
diaru" 
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Evening CXXX. 

On Salmasius, the Antagonist of Milton, 

Claude de Saumaise, the great aDtagonist of 
Milton, or Claudius Salmasius, as he is called by his 
latiJdized name, was born at Dijon, in France, in the 
year 1596. He was one among the numerous in- 
stances of early genius and proficiency. When he 
was scarcely fourteen, he was the editor of a book 
on the primacy of the pope : and in the succeeding 
year, published Florus, with notes^ dedicated to Jo- 
hannes Gruter*. 

His principal works at a maturer age were : Com* 
mentarii in Augustam Historiam ; Exerciiationes Pli" 
nidrue in Solinum; Apparatus sacer ; Tractattis de 
Annis climactericis ; Ltonde Usuris, modo Usurarum 
■et Fcenore Trapezitico ; Defensio Regia pro Carolo 
prima, el Liber de Transubstantiatione, &c. 

He was held in high esteem by his contemporaries. 
The Venetians offered him a very considerable pecu- 
niary reward, if he would consent to read three an. 

* " Claudius Salmasius, criticus doctissimus, jurisconsultus 
et orator insignis, filius Benigni, senatoris parlamenfi Divio- 
nensis, ex matre puriorem religionem hausit cum lacte; studiis 
ddn admotus, tam stupendos in iis fecit progressus, ut vfx de- 
cdhnis Grieca Latinaque carmina felidter conderet. £xin Pa- 
risiis, Heidelberga?, alibique versatus, Burdegalam se recepit, 
Qxore ibi ductd. In academiam Oxoniensem et Parisiensem, 
amplissimis priemiis invltatus, ut et alia in loca, Hollandiam 
-pnetulit, et academiam Lugdunensem per annos aliquam multos 
- illustravit. Inde tamen a Suecis Reffimk Holmiam se pellid 
passus, ibi sestatem integram transegit. In Belgium pp*^ 
'redux, cum uxorem ad Spadanas aquas comitaie*"*- **•** ' 
I(S52f ; operibus egregiis famam adeptus iaini^ 

VOL. III. i 
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niud lectures in public. He refused the offer, fi 
looihres of diffiaence aud modesty. The Du 
judged him worthjjr to succeed the great Scalige 
I«eyden. As a divine, a lawyer, a physician, a ] 
losopher, and philologist, he maintained a dis 
guisned place in the opinions of those of his age ' 
were boBl enabled to form a judgement. He dk 
the year 1652, not without leaving an opinion in 
minds of many, that his life had been shortened 
poison. After his death, his manuscripts were buf 
by his wife, in pursuance of his own request. 

His learning was profound and extensive. Tc 
knowledge of the louned and European lansua 
he added tbat of the Arabic, Coptic, Persic^ 
Chinese. He was sometimes called the walkioj 
bnury y and the mirade of his age. The most c 
brated scholars of his own time, and of that wl 
succeeded it, speak in hieh terms of his learn 
The great Grotius says of him, << That he had ra 
pass over in silence the consummate leamui( 
Claudius Salmasius, than lower his praises thro 
the defect of his own genius." Vossius, Joseph { 
liger, and Isaac Casaubon, competent judges, 
warm in the praise of Claudius Salmasius. 

Such is the writer whom Milton has reviled, ir 
D^snce of the People of England, in the most < 
temptuous terms, as a reptile beneath contempt, 
who should derive his ideas of Salmasius from '. 
ton's book, must consider him as a mere pretei 
to learning, a petty grammarian, and a charactei 
wordi?, not only of esteem, but even of notice. 

Of his character, indeed, it is affirmed that he 
irritable and resentful ; that he had the prid 
learning, and the confidence of conscious superio 
Those who felt the weight of his merit, who i 
scorched by his lustre, or who dissented fromliii 
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relkpous and political principles^ did not hesitate to 
load him with censure. But none of his enemies 
proceeded to such extremities as the great ornament 
of English poetry, John Milton. 

The truth is, that our ardent champion for the 
rights of mankind was exasperated bejond measure^ 
bj Salmasius's book in defence of King Charles^ 
which could not but reflect severely on the party 
wfaidi had brought that unfortunate monarch to the 
scaflfold. But Milton's confutation of that work 
would haTO carried with it more weight, if it had 
beien more argumentative and moderate. It was the 
sudden effusion of a violent party-spirit ; and pro- 
eeed^ less from judgement than from downnght 

The Df/ensio Regia is acknowledged, even by the 
to the cause, to be unequal to the expecta- 
tioas formed of the author. It is confused and pro« 
liX. Salmasius's idea of a < King* seems to be that 
of a * dei^iotic potentate.'. He considered not du^ 
the dUfierent degrees of kingly power. He had no 
light idea of a limited monarchy. But an author, by 
no means partial to Salmasius, cannot help express^ 
ing himself thus unfavourably of Milton's answer, or 
Defetuiopro Populo Anglicano : *^ Excepit cum mor« 
dax scriptor Miitonus, sed in quo desideres pruden* 
tiam et equitatem judicii ; in sarcasmo est artifes, 
UDde petuians ejus mgenium satis se prodidit." 

Herman. Conremo. de RqpA. Ang. 

Salmasius was one of those writers who seem 
more ambitious of becoming voluminous^ than of 
writing a few works of finished excellence. He wrote 
with great haste, but he was qualified to do so, as 
his memory was richly furnished. The materials» 
though hastily produced, lyere generally of intrinsic 

T 2 
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value; and he did not often .give himself the trouble 
to transcribe his composition, but sent it to the press; 
as it teemed from his prolific mind and memory. 

He has confessedly more learning than original 
invention.. As a work of great erudition, I admire 
the PliniajuB Exercitationes in Solinum. Solinus him- 
self is an author of little value. His work entitled 
PoLyhistor^ and dedicated to Adventus, is chiefly geo- 
graphical, and, like our modem geographical gram- 
mars, gives something of the history, and relates the 
curiosities of the countries which it describes. Soli- 
nus's work fills not more than sixty-three folio pages; 
but Salmasius's Exercitationes upon it take up near a 
thousand, printed closely in columns. Salmasius did 
not esteem Solinus's book, though he made use of it 
as a subject on which to write almost as many anno- 
tations as crowd the pages of two large folios. Sal- 
masius calls Solinus mirum nugatorem ; merum mis-', 
cellionem; omnia turbantem et confundentem simium*'» 
Scaliger characterizes him as a most futile author. 
It is certain that he often quotes the words of Plinvi. 
and applies them in a difierent meaning from that in 
which they were intended. Salmasius knew the defects 
of Solinus^ and therefore his choice of his work for 
the purpose of a comment, is no disgrace to his 
knowledge, though it may be to his judgement. The 
Exercitationes of Salmasius are justly held in high 
esteem'. They furnish a great variety and quantity 
of information; and Hugo Grotius calls them itn* 
menses Jrugis optis, 

* " Flinium emendare, explicare, et castigare, his Exerclta- 
tionibus proposui, sed eo ordine quo compilavit eum Solinus ; 
quern et ipsum esidem quoque opera non solum meliorem faccre, 
Terum etiam juam malus sit aiictorf ostendere, pars est instituti 
nostri.*' 

Salmasius, Exercit. ad 1 Epist. 
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. In justice to a very respectable author, I bare 
mentioiied thase circumstancea conceming his cha* 
racter, and the estimation in which he was held by 
the learned of his own age. Milton's severity of 
censure has rendered him an object of hatred And 
contempt in our country : but now, at last, when 
the rage of party-fury is no more, justice must hold 
the bfuance, and, in weighing the merits of Milton 
and Saimasius, must allot to Milton the praise of un- 
common genius and learning united ; and to Sal- 
masius, not indeed the praise of Milton's genius, but 
of learning, equal to Milton's, if not superior. 

The following parallel between Grotius and Sal- 
roasius was drawn by D* Argonne, and adds a further 
illustration of our author's character : 

*^ Salmasius had a lively genius and a prodigious 
memory. ' All his books are extemporary^ But he 
did not digest the subjets which he treated. What- 
ever he gave the public, he gave with disdain, and 
as if he was in a passion. He seemed to throw his 
Greek and Latin, and all his i^iowledge, at people's 
heads. * 

*' Grotius, on the contrary, considered every thing, 
digested every thing, and arranged it judiciously. 
He pays respect to his reader. His erudition is like 
a great river, which diffuses itself far and wide, and 
does good to all the world. Every work of Grotius 
is a master-piece in its kind ; a thing unexampled 
among the ancients and moderns. Never did an author 
make better choice of subjects. He grows great 
with them, and they grow great under his pen. 
CretcU cum amplitudine rerum vis ingenii.*' 

There was something in the temper and mano" 
of Salmasius which made him enemies ; yet then 
illastrions critics, as I have already hinted, are w^ 
in his praise. Vossius calls him vtrur^ 

t3 
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mgems Utermmm columen, Casaubon says 
JEtf mr^fedo dignissimus quern omnes boni 
Grotms characterizes his learning with' the 
Tmswmmatimmam. It was the poet of Paradise 
llost who addresKd him by the names of fool, block- 
headt and rogue. Such is the virulence of party 
rifge! The praaent times can furnish similar instances, 
cq^edally m cootroversial divinity and politics. 
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Evening CXXXI. 

On a dull Style in Sermons. 

man who preaches we]1> and turns many from 
Tor of their ways, is a better divine than the 
»t orientalist, casuist^ linguist, controversial- 
bat ever spent his days in solitary libraries, 
d the press to groan with folios of dull disser- 
y or sat with all the heavy dignity of silent 
aportance in a professor*s chair. The latter^ 
a oyster with a pearl in it, may have great in- 

vafue ; but, in the eye of reason, he is subor- 
i to the active divine, who reduces theological 
edge to practical use, the end for which the 
s learning is but a preparatory mean ; and a 

very often, totally superfluous. The world 
% otherwise, and the dull S. T. P.*, who never 
rted a sinner, visited the sick, comforted the 
oding, promoted piety, charity, and peace^ is 
red, and preferred to the parish priest, whose ^ 
18 been spent in active beneficence, in giving 
ction, in alleviating misery, in teaching con- 
en t and resignation. 

\ dull divine either communicates nothing, or 
unicates in a style or langua&e unknown to 
tople ; they therefore suppose him, after their 
!r of judging, to possess something of more 
than any thing which they see, or can approach ' 
amOiarity. An air of mystery secures to him 
•ee of veneration. Omne ignotumpro magnifico ^ 

nrc Tlicologise Professor ; three capital letters which in 1 
rer^ities are usually affixed to the names of doctan a 
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at. The good rector, Ticar, or curate, residing 
aoMBg bis flocky is seen every day, and, by fami- 
liuity, losea tbat great respect which the other, like 
Eastern monarchs, possesses in concealment. But 
tbe latter b aS mudi more extensively useful than 
tbe former, as a guinea in circulation than a coin of 
an equally intrinsic value locked up as a curiosity in 
tbe cabinet of a virtuoso. 

Tbe respect paid to dull divines has introduced,^ 
aiDoiig respectable preachers, a diy style of dis- . 
courses from tbe pulpit, which, though subtle and 
learned, yet, as it defeats the veiy purpose of preach- 
ing, aad is totally inefficacious, in a large and tnixed 
congregalioii, ought to be disapproved. It is, bow- 
ever, in a secular view of it, the safest mode of 
preatdiing and writing ; as, being little attended to, 
and less understood, it cannot < give offence«* nor 
subject the preacher or writer to imputations of in* 
temperate zeal, heterodoxy, or any other of those 
lets and hindrances .which might impede the pro- 
gress of tliose who are taken by the hand by Bo- 
rough-mongers, in order to be installed and mitred. 

Of such preachers the first care seems to be the 
preservation of their own dignity. I will not say it 
is the sole care ; but the consequence is as bad as if 
it were ; for some of the congregation will not listen 
for want of attraction, and the rest receive no more 
information, no more impulse to virtue and religion, 
than if they had sat at home and read a tract of spe- 
coladve divinity in the silent recesses of their book* 
rooms. The dull matter is usually accompanied 
with a dull manner ; and the whole effect of the 
viva vox is lost by the pride^ the indolence, the af- 
fectation, or the dullness of the preacher. Think of 
a preacher haranguing from the pulpit a parish like 
that of St. James, St. Giles, Whiiechapel, or Shore- 
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4 in the style of writing and utterance, wliich he 
1 use in reading a divinity lecture in the Theo-i 
il Schools of Oxford and .Cambridge. 
noons before the Universities may, indeed, be 
dered as exercises in theology, intended for 
nprovement of both preacher and hearer in the; 
y of religion. If they are in the style which 
ridans call exilis, the meagre and. jejune, per- 
il may be excused, as being merely didactic, 
ned {docercr non persuadere et movere) to teach 
ines, and not to persuade the will or move the 
ions. And yet when it is considered that the: 
er part of the audience, in the univetsity- 
thes, always consists of very young men and of 
nmmon parishioners, I know not whether this 
Bj can fully justify the languor of a pulpit dis- 
Son. The truth is, that on most public pcca«> 
and before a learned audience, the preacher 
ds the rostrum to display his own attainments 
ingenuity, and that the edification of the 
n is but a secondary purpose. Human . na- 
8 prone to vanity^ and let him who censures it 
lers set the example of a total exemption from 
isdf. But I cannot help thinking, that vanity 
: . be more effectually ^ratified by a livelier and 
energetic address to uie hearers. The impres- 
rould be deeper, and the preacher's eloquence 
honoured ; but eloquence is less aimed at in 
mical pulpits, than ingenious, erudite, and ^in- 
ive ' disquisition. Politics regulate the pulpit. 
e dull, dry, torpid, languid, soporific style dis- 
itself, in all its academical grace, in sermons at 
minster Abbey before the Houses of La 
Commons. These are commpnljF. 
lings ever came from the. presi^ 
watergruel, or rather mere chq 
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Tou ma/ read several of them, and not find the n$att 
of Jesus Christ once inserted. The name of God b 
^aringlj adiMtted. A passage from Scriptofe a»^l 
spoil a period, or give the discourse a vulgar air. No 
attempt to strike the imagination or move the pas- 
flons. The first aim of the preacher seems to be to 
give no disgust to a fastidious audieiice ; to go 
through the formality, with all the tranqotUity of 
aentle dullness, neither ruffled himself, nor mdely 
oaring to disturb his hearers. He is sometimes be* 
fbre his maker, in a temporal sense, on these ooca- 
skHis, and must therefore carry his dish very upright, 
and be upon his good behaviour, or he may nindep 
his pr^erment, ud retard his translatioQ. A boU 
nimke, a spirited remonstrance against fashiosiable 
vice, against vain babbling, against reviling eadi 
other in the senate, might fix the preacher in ham 
T^ace finr life, as the frost congeals the stream. It 
IS safer to talk about good M King Charles and 
King David, the Jews and the Samaritans, the Scribcf 
and the Pharisees, the Greeks and the Romaas. 

Dullness seems to be considered as a conttituent 
part of dignity ; and when a great man is desired to 
preach an occasional sermon, he assumes soknethiag 
of an owUlike heaviness of manner, to preserve the 
appearance uniformly majestic. If his discourse is 
dot understood, so much the better. It may then 
be supposed to contain any thing, and every thhai^ ; 
and, as imap:ination exceeds reality, the preacher's 
fame is likely to gain by the artifice. 

I have often lamented, that at Assise sermons the 
same dullness has been adopted. Such occasions 
furnish a very desiraUe opportunity, to strike the 
minds of the common people with an awe of iustiee, 
with a fear of offendinff, with a conviction tnal; the 
wages of sin are death. But the preacher, who 
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ineftiM to show his parts before the judge arid the law- 
yen, commdnly talks about jurisprudence, Roman 
and Justinian codes, the origin of civil government^ 
municipal laws, and similar matters, prodigiously 
edi^ng indeed to the judge, but to the vulgar, and 
to Ibe jury and other persons concerned, no less un« 
intdiigible than if it had been written in Arabic. 

OrcUnation and Visitation sermons may, perhaps^ 
daim something of the privilege of theological lee- 
tttiety though a rhetorical peroration affecting the 
heart might be, on such occasions, equally credit- 
able and more beneficial ; for, in truth, the student 
4om ii0t» at that time, require a theological lecture 
«a abitrase subjects of divinity, but rather a per- 
auaahre exhortation which may strike his mind with 
an awful sense of the engagements into which he has 
enteredy or is going to enter. He can read specu- 
lative theology in his chamber^ 

Sermons before Inns of Court have been remark- 
able for dullness and want of animation. You would 
almoat suppose the preacher to be reading one of the 
rtatntea or a law instrument, like a clerk at the as- 
iiaeii He seems to stand in awe of the gentlegien 
of the long robe, and would not be thought to insult 
tfaor miderstandings by addressin^g their passions. 
But the gentlemen, however learned in statutes, 
precedents, and legal formalities, are still but men, 
and night be influenced like other men, by the 
operation of the Word, which is described as sharper 
than a two-edged sword, in the hands of him who is 
4uiy skilled in its use. St. Paul made Felix tremble 
OB the seat of judgement. 

The cold manner is not proper for the pulpit, m 
ahould be confined to the schools of loffic and p 
physics. But do I mean to satiriia 9^ 
will be asked, and to encourage a disp 
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predate them and their services ? It will be unjust 
and uncandid to suspect that I can have any such 
intention. On the contrary, I wish the learned, the 
rational, and philosophical part of the clergy to pos- 
sess all that authority, and influence, and honour, 
which is due to their respectable characters, and to 
their attainments. But I have observed men totally 
jdifierent from them, certainly ignorant, almost ir- 
rational, and quite unphilosophical, engrossing the 
attention of the largest congregations of Christian 
people. If the better sort mean to do good in the 
most extensive manner, they will not despise that 
popularity which can alone enable them to do it. 
• rhey will lay aside pride, false delicacy, afiectatien, 
and display their attainments and abilities in a popu- 
lar manner, with a manly eloquence, and with the 
appearance of sincerity as well as the reality. Then 
shall I see their churches crowded ; for the people 
.will certainly give them a decided preference when- 
ever they shall descend to the taste and understand- 
ing of the people. Then shall I no more see with 
pain, the gentleman and the scholar^ who has had 
every advantage of education, neglected for the ir- 
regular mechanic and the pulpit demagogue. 

I am aware that my interference in this manner, 
however good my motive, will be attributed, by those 
who are hurt by my animadversions, to an improper 
meddling with things of which the persons imroe- 
diatply concerned are, in every respect, competent 
judges. Pride will spurn my hints ; but, of much 
seed scattered abroad, some may fall on ground 
congenial to its nature, and adapted to its growth. 
1 bt'g leave, however, before I dismiss a subject ra- 
ther invidious, to ref:T the haughty despisers of 
popularity to a passage in the book of the Wise Son 
of Sirach, where men who are * wIhq and eloquent in 
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their instructions/ are at the same time praised for 
their popular manner ; - for it is added^ that they were 

MEET FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Dr. Echard gives the following specimen of dull 
preaching in his day : '< Omnipotent all, thou art 
only, because thou art only, and because thou only 
art : as for us, we are not, but we seem to be, and 
'only seem to be, because we are not ; for we are 
but mites of entity, and crumbs of something ;" as 
)£y says he, a company of country people were bound 
to understand Suarez and all school divines, as if, 
jULj If the company were idiots. 

JBishop Butler seems to be the model of dry 
preachers in the superior order. Some of his ser- 
mons axe, in every respect, excellent, and, as a 
philosophical disquisitor on theology, he is admi- 
rable ; but his disquisitions are, upon the whole, fit- 
ter for the closet than the pulpit. I^eople will con- 
tinue to slumber in churches, unless the discourse of 
the. preacher is level to their, capacities, and unless 
he rouses them by a judicious address to their pas? 
sions and imagination. I recommend nothing frothy, 
nothing puerile^ nothing fanatical; but the manly 
ifbrce, the fire, the pathos of a Chatham transfer- 
red to the pulpit. Let dulness be left to doze among 
the cobwebs of the schools; lulled by the drowsy 
ham of dronish disputants in metaphysical theo« 
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Evening CXXXII. 
On a dfdl Style in general. 

Writers of strong intellect are often without ima* 
gtnation and sentimeoty and, consequently dulL They 
syllogize admirably ; but they cannot impress ideas 
wkh ibrce, they cannot paint images with the peneQ 
of ftncy in the shape and colours of nature. "Hiey 
know not how to use the figure which the ancients 
called Enargeia, and which consisted in representing 
Uie action or fact related in so lively a maaner as to 
vender the reader a spectator*. Their bjooks are 
tli^r^ore approved ; and then laid up on the sbel^ 
wk^e they continue in very good condition for 8alcr» 
whenever it shall be their lot to be placed in a book- 
seller's catalogue. Your dull style is an exceUenl 
preservative of books, so far as the binding and paper 
ure concerned. 

Metaphysical writers have greatly countenanced 
iite dull style. Their topics are of such a nature as 
scarcely to adroit of vivacity. Yet they are volo- 
ninous. They have no pity on their readers, who^ 
If they mean to be acquainted with the recondite 
authors, are obliged to toil with a pick-axe through 
tomes of dulness, with as much darkness around 
them, and labour in their progress, as if they were at 
work in the lead-mines. I wonder that there should 
be many such writers ;: but I wonder more that they 
should have any readers, except those invalids who 
labour under the want of sleep, and who find such 
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pages wonderfully efficacious in promotibg genttn 
slumbers. 

There are many large ^orks with pompous abd 
specious titles which may be said to be written upi^ 
HOTHiNQ, consisting lot* mere speculation and nlfl« 
ciful reasoning, which, #hile it pretends to argum^tU 
and solidity, more ttiry and visionary than the 
wildest romance. It would be easy to enumerKte 
nuuiy works, metaphysics, theological, sceptical, pl^ 
losophicai, and political, which are mere cobwebA^ 
■pun from the brain of inexperienced and unlearneA 
specolstists, tidung up much time in the readinj^t 
puExling, confounding every thing they touch upoii^ 
and leadiogto no valuable conclusion. Their nov6ltyt 
and the fame they sometimes acquire by the appeatN* 
anoe of prafouna knowledge and wonderful refine- 
nent, has procured them readers, and introduced ^ 
taste fbr, or at least a patient attention to, ddU 
Ihouglit in languid language. 

Statical writers aiS 9i%users of Christianity ar<i 
ofbm men of disputations tempers, with little s^ti* 
meot and fancy ; and consequently their works arte, 
with a ibw exceptions, very soporific. Even Lord 
Bolingbroke, a lively writer on other occasions, dis^ 
plays, in his philosopoical writibgs, a style and man- 
ner of writing whidi may be called a mere lullaby* 
Home's metaphysics are also worthy to be offered up 
at the shrine of Morpheus, unless Vulcan should 
make a prior claim to them. 

Few, I think, would wade through the dull and 
dry speculations of infidds and airy metaphysicians, 
if they were not supported in their progress by self- 
flattery. The V please themselves with the fkncied^'^ 
soiousness oi great depth, subtlety, and acut^ 
and are also not unwilling to be cooaidM^^ ^^^ 
who know what they reaui as veej 

u 2 
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men above the level of vulgar prejudice,' free from' 
the shackles of education, sitting like gods in the 
skies, and beholding other poor mortals blindly wan- 
dering in the regions below them. A little clpudi- 
ness, and even darkness, contributes to augment the 
dignity of both writer and reader. 
^ It seems probable, ^ priori, that men who write 
against religion should be dull ; for men of great 
sensibility feel devotion very forcibly. Their love, 
their gratitude, their hopes, and their fears, are all 
powertully influenced by religious ideas. But the frigid 
philosopher allows nothing to sensations of which he 
18 not conscious, but, at the same time, would bring 
^ery thing to the tribunal of his own reason, which, 
he considers as infallible. 

; The taste for systematical writings, where every 
thijf^g is forced to bend to an hypothesis formed in 
the writer*s mind, contributes much to the prevalence- 
of dulness. For systematizers indulge nothings ta 
^cy,'and admit no colours of rhetoric, but satisfy 
themselves with fabricating a chain of dry argument 
to lead up to the first link or sprang, which they 
have forged by the^a^ of their own authority. Men 
of geometric^ and logical genius may be pleased 
with an ingenious system founded on the sand, but 
it will have few charms, and produce no good effect 
with the world at large. It is a pretty curiosity, and 
is to be laid up like shells and mosses in the cabinet 
of the curious, for the inspection of a few virtuosi. 
^ The learned and philosophical are a small number 
^n comparison of the rest of mankind ; and, as they 
are idready cultivated and refined in a great degree, 
want not the improvements to be derived from pub- 
lications so much as the busy tribe employed in use- 
ful and honourable action in the living world. To 
address metaphysical works to them (though they 
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might relish them) is, comparatively speaking, ud<« 
necessary ; and we may rest assured that they will 
not be read by the men of business, unless by a £ew^ 
who, from mere vanity aiid afFectatidn,wish to appear 
deeper than their neighbours. 

Of what kind are the works which have become 
the favonrites of an admiring world, such as Homer, 
Virgil, Milton^ Shakespeare P Homer is all life. He 
throws his narrative into a dramatic form, on purpose 
to give it an air of vivacity. A man who reads knd 
tastes Homer will not only be constantly awake and 
anxiously attentive, but elevated, fired, and enrap- 
tured. Virgil, Milton, and Shakespeare, are not 
quite so lively as their great model, but they are next 
to him in that quality, and follow him at no very 
long interval. Vivacity, spirit, fire, are the ingre- 
dients which embalm writers for eternity. 

An affectation of great delicacy, softness, and 
gentleness, contributes much to dulness. An even, 
■oiooth, unvaried style, though it may be commended 
by the critics, and pronounced faultless, will yet in- 
fidiibly tiauiie the reader to stretch out his arms and 
yoEwn. 

General terms, instead of particukr, idle epithets^ 
long and ill-turned periods, are in their nature dull. 

A slow crawling style, jogging on like a broad- 
wheeled waggon, thottgh it Shodid be richly lad^a 
with sense, will not tempt many to accompany it for 
pleasure, who are able to enjoy a rapidity which re- 
sembles that of a post-chaise and four. 

The anticipation of matter by a previous declara- 
tion of your method, as is frequently done in ser- 
mons, renders the whole languid and flat. T^ 
formal divisions and subdivisions o^ ^^'^ 
which appear in many sermonsi i 

u S ' 
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efect in realizing the sleeping congregation of Ho« 
garth. 

. In a word^ whatever solicits attention without 
refiaying it, either by striking facts or beautiful 
language, lively imagery, and the splendour which 
genius, like the sun, diffuses over all it shines upon, 
jpust be irksome ; and, because it is irksome, will in 
time be neglected, and therefore entirely cease to 
produce the effi»;t which the writer intended. 

Bad writers, as well as good, roust abound in a 
country where the press is open, and many motives, 
besides genius, iropell men to employ it. 

Manufactures are, however, served and promoted 
by the making of books ; otherwise, at least half 
^at have appeared might -as well have been sup- 
pressed ; I mean not those which are calculated to 
do harm, but those which can do neither harm nor 
good, from their intolerable dulness and insipidity. 
. But I must refrain: perhaps I am advancing opi- 
nions which may weigh against my Winter Even- 
ings*. I believe I had better say no more, but 
leave the gentle reader to stretch himself after this 
narcotic. Already, perhaps, he will be tempted to 
say, that he finds I not only knew the theory of dul- 
ness, but also the practice. 

. * Quam temere in nosmet legem sandmus iniquam ! Hoi. 
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Evening CXXXIII. 
On the Spirit of Controversy. 
Opinantium unitas, opinionum diversitas. 

The variety of opinions which prevails among man- 
kind, like the wind blowing at different times from 
different quarters, and with different degrees of vio- 
lence and temperature, is certainly productive of a 
salutary agitation. The languor occasioned by a 
constant Sicilian sirocco would not be more insuffer- 
able than the insipidity of universal consent. If all 
nen thought alike on all subjects, their pursuits 
would flag like fire f6r want of opposition ; and that 
enlivening diversity which appears in human life, and 
is found to promote the ends of social union by mu- 
tually supplying defect, and by stimulating to cheer- 
ful exertion, would sink into the dead repose of un- 
varied uniformity. An offensive stagnation would 
be the consequence of an exact and universal re- 
semblance of sentiments, instead of that delightful 
vivacity which results from the apparent chaos, the 
discordant concord of tastes, studies, sects, parties, 

grinciples, antipathies, and predilections. All the 
ues of the prismatic spectrum are intermixed to 
produce that beautiful result of the whole, the snowy 
whiteness of the swan*s plumage. 

But much evil also arises from diversity of opi- 
nions; for here too appears that characteristic of 
every thing sublunary, the alloy of predoi 
good by the partial commixture of:m]^ 
qucntly happens that the undent^ 
not be divided by difference of 
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they who sat down at the hospitable board with all 
the cordiality of friendship, often rise with a consi-i 
derable degree of indifference at least, if not with 
the rancour of a settled animosity. 

If passion could listen to reason, it would surely 
be acknowledged by the disputants themselves, a 
disgraceful folly to permit a difference of opinion to 
disunite those whose opinions can never have the 
least influence on the direction of public afiairs, of 
which they dispute. It is indeed most ridiculous to 
behold two poor mortals destroying private happi-. 
nessy under the pretence of serving the public, or 
zeal for the Government, when their insignificance as 
individuals renders them totally unable to control, in 
the smallest degree, the settled course of national 
transactions. It is like two flies on the pole of a 
eoach.and six, fighting for the privilege of directing 
which way, and with what speed, the carriage shall 
advance. 

But, to the honour of the present age^ it must 
be allowed, that a disagreement on party and poli* 
tical subjects no longer causes those irreconcileable 
animosities among families, which disgraced the 
manners of the English as they appeared in the 
last and in the beginning of the present century. 
Such is the liberality of. the age, that two families, 
who espouse the cause of opposite parties, and 
think differently of a new ministry^ or a public mea- 
sure, can now live in the mutual interchange of 
neighbourly ofiices without a particle of enmity. 
This gentleness and moderation among a people 
whom the fury of political rage has often inaam^^ 
to phrensy, is one of the most remarkable 
as beautiful features of the timea» M 
nour on the progress of national, Ittu 
affected refinement. "v^i. 
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RriMOOyproperlj understood, inspires every thing 
Wut walenl; yet the Christian himself blushes while 
ifait tto subject of human concern has raised 
Tiolent disputes, and more inveterate hatred, 
its wannest and perhaps sincerest professors. 
Im this leqiect, also, the superiority of the present 
Me over the past is strikingly conspicuous. A church 
«l En|(luid man, a presbyterian, and a quaker, will 
aov sit tl the same table, and discourse, not only on 
the eomnon topics of the day, but on religion, with-* 
ool jealousy, and with all the afiectionate attention 
of ooraiai esteem. Remembering that they are united 
m OMn, they forget the petty distinction of names* 
Tbis liberality ought not in candour to be attributed 
to a lukewarm indifference, but to the prevalence of 
Aat real charity, which, whatever the satirist may 
allege, seems to have increased with our improve- 
■lents in real knowledge. Happily for mankind, m 
the fluctuation of modes, benevolence and liberality 
ore now not only entertained from principle, but be- 
come the fashion and the boast of the times- 
Books of controversy are at present less common 
and less encouraged than in the preceding age. 
Scarcely any thing of consequence came out at one 
tkae^ without a numerous train of letters to the au. 
tkar, examinations, queries, answers, replies, and 
rejoinders. The abuse poured from men of letters, 
te ach ers of religion, professors of theology, was such 
a$ can only find a parallel in the schools of Billings- 
inlew The subject itself was perhaps insipid, and, 
Uke a tasteless dish, could not be relished by the ma- 
jority of readers, unless it was highly seasoned with 
Woegar and pepper as well as salt. They who en- 
ioyed it must have had coarse palates, and a stomach 
like the ostrich, by whom lead or dirt, it may be 
imagined, is no less digestible than iron. 
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I win trespass on my reader's patience while I give 
him a specimen of the controversial style of two roost 
'eminent divines writing on a most awful subject, the 
Holt Trinity. The combatants were Dr. Wil- 
liam Sherlock, dean of St. Paurs and master of the 
Temple, and Dr. Robert South, prebendary of West- 
minster and canon of Christ *church ; both celebrated 
authors, both zealous, and, I think, sincere, profes- 
sors of Christianity. 

Dr. South says, that Dr. Sherlock had made use 
of such expressions as the following with reference 
to him : << Ingenious blunderer, trifling author, wan- 
dering wit, wrangling wit, leviathan, one whose risi- 
bility will prove him a man, though he is seldom in 
so good a humour as to laugh without grinnmg, 
which belongs to another species, videlicet^ a dog. A 
notable man, and one that can make shifl to read 
and transcribe." Of Dr. South's animadversions Dr. 
Sherlock observes, that " they are characterized by 
seaseless mistakes, scliool terms instead of sense^ 
^psy cant, perfect gibberish, ignorance and raving, 
an hundred absurdities and fooleries, hufiing, swae- 
gertuff, and scolding, that it is^a great scolding booK, 
remancable for want of sense," &c. 

So fiir the reverend Dean against the reverend 
Ptvbettdary in a trinitarian dispute. Kow let us hear 
the Prebendary against the Dean. On the above 
eacpisessioBS of Dr. Sherlock^ Dr. South thus con^ 
dudes his remarks : 

« There are several more of the like Grofoel Lane 
efeffaneies." 

Dr. William Sherlock, it seems, was bom of honest 
Murents in Gravel Lane, South warily; aad'tilir 
Prebendary oflen throws the- said GrsK^ 
teeftb of his. opponent^ beingi to bft 
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stance of great weight in discussing the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

Dr. South proceeds : << All these expressions liave 
such peculiar strictures of the author's genius, that 
he might very well spare his name where he had 
made himself so well known by his mark ; for all the 
foregoing oyster.wive, kennel rhetoric seems natu* 
rally to Sow from him who had been so long rector 
of St. feotolph's, with the well spoken. Billingsgate *, 
that, so tnucli a teacher as he was, it may well be 
questioned, whether he has learned more from his 
parish than his parish from him. 

" But, after all," proceeds the great South, <* may 
I not ask him this short question ? 

" Where is the wit and smartness of thought ? 
where are the peculiar graces and lucky hits of 
fancy that should recommend the foregoing expres- 
sions to the learned and ingenious ?' No — Nothing 
of all this is to be found in this man's words or 
way of speaking ; but all savour of the porter, the 
carman, and the waterman; and a pleasant scene it 
roust needs be to the reader to see the Master of the 
.Temple thus laying about him in the language of 
the stairs. But what/' continues the dignitary, 
^* men draw from their education {he means. in Gra* 
velLane)y generally sticks by them for term of life; 
and it is not to be expected that a mouth so long ac- 
customed to throw dirt should ever leave it off till it 
comes to be stopped with it." 
• In one of his prefaces Dr. South interrogates, 
« Was it the school, the university, or Gravel Lane> 
that taught Dr. Sherlock this language?" 
. In another place, he who was to teach us to 

• This famous school of rhetoric being in the parish of 
St. George, Botolph Lane, of which Dr. Sherlock was rector. 
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BSTURN GOOD EOR EVIL, AND, WHEN REVILED, NOT 

^o REVILE AGAIN, goes on thus : 

'* Id requital of that scurrilous character of an in" 
genious blasphemer, I must and do here return upon 
him the just charge of an impiotLS blasphemer; tell- 
ing him withal, that had he lived in the former times 
of our church, his gown would have been stripped offhis 
][Mick for his detestable blasphemies and heresies, and 
some other place found out for him to perch in than 
the top of St. PauFs^, where at present he is placed, 
like a church weathercock, as he is, notable for no- 
thing so much as standing high and turning round. 
And now, if he likes not this kind of treatment, let 
liim thank his own virulence for it, in passing such 
Jbase reflections upon one who he might be sure 
would repay him, and certainly will, though he has 
hot yet Cleared the debt." 

• And now let me ask my reader, whether he has 
not had a sufficient specimen of the spirit with which 
a ' trinitarian controversy' has been conducted by 
two of the most celebrated divines of this country ? 

If he delights in such wit and such language, he 
may go in pursuit of his enjoyment either to Dr. 
Sherlock's * Vindication of the holy and ever blessed 
Trinity' (for such is the title), and to Dr. South's 
< Animadversions and Tritheism charged upon it,' or 
else to the next alehouse, where porters, carmen, 
and hackney coachmen assemble to regale them- 
selves with spirituous liquor and spirited debate. 

But notwithstanding this unhappy dispute, Dr. 
Sherlock and Dr. South were most respectable men. 
Dr. South, in particular, was an admirable wit, and a 
powerful orator in the pulpit. I venerate the names 

• Dr. Sher'o-k was ('cin of St. raul's, 
VOL. III. X 
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of them both> and lament that they should thus have 
exposed themselves to deserved reproach. Let them 
who are inclined to engage in paper wars observe^ to 
what the spirit of controversy may lead : to the dis- 
grace and injury of the controversialists^ and of that 
sacred cause which they both originally intended to 
promote. A striking instance of human infirmity. 
Both these men preached, and I believe in the aiii* 
cerity of their hearts, meekness and benevolence. 

The little religious controversy which remains 
among us at present is usually conducted with can« 
dour. Abuse is seldom offered : and, whenever it 
appears, recoils upon its author. A polemic Chria* 
tian divine is a contradiction in terms, if by * polemic' 
is understood, as both etymology and experience 
justify, a hostile soldier of Jesus Christ, contending-, 
in the church militant, with the prohibited weapons 
of anger and violence, for the personal glory of 
conquest. 

It is greatly to be wished that men could be satis* 
fied with maintaiping their own principles and opi- 
nions in a dispassionate manner, and living conscien- 
tiously according to the system or sect which they 
may hav^ adopted, without anxiously endeavouring 
to compell all othefs to unite in then: persuasion. The 
most violent zeal is too often the least honourable in 
its raotiveSk Th& violence is not derived from an 
honest regard for truth and the welfare of others, 
but from pride, ill-temper, self-interest, and secular 
ambition; and it is as inefiectual in producing con- 
viction, as it is in itself unreasonable, ungenerous* 
unchristian. 

It is not inconsistent with charity to suspect (what 
the knowledge of the human heart strongly insinu- 
ates), that a love of distinction, and a desire to be 
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looked up to as the founder of a new sect, are the 
tme causes of many divisions and subdivisions which 
too often arise in religion. Far be it from man to 
pronounce decisively of the sentiments of the heart, 
which are only known with certainty by him who 
made it ; but when we see one roan opposing with 
vdiemence opinions and doctrines which the ma« 
jority, apparently endowed with equal sense, and 
equally improved by education, receive with humble 
aybmisfioiiy it is difficult not to conclude, that he 
tonoB an undue estimate of his own sagacity, or is 
andcaTouring to procure distinction from the sinister 
motifes of vanity and pride. But to make use of 
leUgioiis pretences in support of sordid purposes of 
may kind, is a sort of hypocrisy which deservedly 
excites the highest resentment. 

l~tiiiiik the temper with which a religious contro- 
nersyk conducted one of the best critenons of Chris* 
tiiD prudence; and those who are duly on their 
giHurd against delusion, will be cautious of enlisting 

leaders, however plaunble and eloquent, who 
in their zeal for rehgion, its distinguishing 

Christian benevolence. 
It 1ms been apprehended by some, who respect 
the characters of both the disputants, that there was 
ntfaer too much asperity and haughtiness beginning 
to cH^fanr itself in a late controversy between a dig« 
mlary at the established church and a philosophical 
diasentcr. The parties should certainly beware lest 
tiuit warmth, which I believe to be an honest one, 
rimold deviate into the virulence of part^ rage, in« 
jure the Christian cause, and give occasion to the 
common adversaries both of themselves and the 

to triumph over them. Spirit and magnani- 
tie certamly consistent with that forbearance 

x2 
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without which Christianity is but a name; In this 
age the old question^ 

Tantaene animis ccel^stibus irse ? Vie«. 

Will always be applied by the laity to their teacher% 
when their teachers treat each other with contume- 
lious language. An ofience is given by it^ for wliich 
no learning or ingenuity displayed in the contest caA 
make a recompense. Intemperate warmth greatly 
increases the number of gainsay ers, though it may 
obtain a mitre. It is a fortunate thing for orthodox 
polemics when an audacious heretic arises. A ebod 
nardy heterodox writer becomes an anvil on vmich 
mitres may be fabricated. Practical doctrine avail- 
eth little in this manufacture, in comparison with 
polemical. 

But I pass from religious to philosophical and li- 
terary controversy. It might be supposed that par* 
suits, which bear the name of philosophical, would 
proceed with the most dispassionate moderation. 
But here also victory, rather than truth, is often the 
object of the contest. Practical and theoretical phi« 
losophy are often divided ; and many, whose under- 
standings are highly cultivated, remain still subject 
to all the irritation of irascible affections. 

Every scholar will recollect the virulent confro- 
versy between Bentley and Boyle on a book which 
was suspected of being spurious, but which, if idlow* 
ed to be genuine, is of little value. Bentley displayed 
wonderful learning, and great wit and acuteness in 
the contest ; and his acrimony is almost forgiven in 
return for his having enriched literature with the Dis- 
sertation on Phalaris. The parts of some writers ap- 
pear to be drawn out and improved by spleen, which 
operates on them like the fabulous inspiration on the. 
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povCs. Dr. Bentley is an instance of it ; for^ I believet 
nose af his works are equal to his controversial. Mr. 
Ptpe also, with eveij muse at hand, too frequently 
•O^ht the aid of indignation ;^^c^ indignaHo versus*. 
'HuMe who are acquainted with literary history can 
ivmember ccmtroversies conducted with an excess of 
wanath on the metre of a comic poet, in which di- 
▼ines, high in character, and high in ecclesiastical 
honour, gave a lamentable example of charity super* 
aeded by the pride of erudition. So true is it, that 
* knowiedge puffeth up, and charity alone edifieth.' 
£veiy one knows of Bishop Warburton's learning ; 
but where are the testimonies of his humility ? It 
were easy to select from his works the bitterest ex. 
pBeasioiMi, the very venom and quintessence of all 



The wranglings of Cambridge, and the disputa- 
tioiiB act Oxford^ are apt to give young men a con- 
troversial turn, which afterwards influences them 
both in hfe and literature. The disputations at Ox- 
ftnrd are now indeed merely formal ; but the wrang- 
lings at Cambridge still continue, and oflen infuse 
an acid into the mind of youth which turns the milk 
of human kindness quite sour. 

In days of yore, the logical disputations in Oxford 
were tlie cause of ebullitions of rage among the aca. 
demies not less furious than any which liave arisen 
in the world of politics. In the warmth of syllogistic 
discussion, the ardent disputants have been known 
to rise from tber seats, and terminate a dispute about 
* qoiddities' by the exertion of muscular vigour, ac- 
eording to the manly system of the Broughtonian 
philosophy. This was certainly the stratagem of 
dunces ; for m these polemical altercatioQS> the thick- 

• Juvenal. 

x3 
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est sculls were most likely to gain tlie conquest. 
Black eyes and bloody noses were the trophies ; and 
there is reason to suppose from their laDgiiage» that 
the abovesaid Dean Sherlock and Prebendary South 
would have had no objection to pull off their pud- 
ding sleeves, and have it out, as the belligerent phrase 
is, amidst a circle of spectators^ at the Temple Stairs, 
or in Gravel Lane. i 

There are, stdhr aU^ no subjects either in literature 
or philosophy, notwithstanding the parade of profes- 
sors, sufficiently momentous to justify, in a contest 
concerning them, the violation of the law of love.- In 
the estimate of reason, employed in investigating what 
is most beneficial to society, as well as of sacred Scrip- 
ture, charity is far more valuable than knowledge; 
than knowledge of the roost dignified kind; miich 
more, therefore, than the knowledge of trifles, mere 
matters of taste, abstruse learning, and curious spe- 
culation. 

Whenever, therefore, a controversy arises, and it 
is to be hoped that liberal and candid controversies 
will always continue to arise, let each party be im- 
mediately on their guard, and resolve, whatever may 
happen, to keep in view the preservation of a respect 
for each other's personal happiness and reputation ; 
a respect which constitutes a great part of that cha- 
ritv which < never faileth,' and which, univer»Edly 
diffused, will contribute more to the good of man- 
kind than the discoveries of a Newton. 

A caution may indeed be necessary against indif- 
ference in the support of evident and useful truth : 
an extreme into which some may lapse in the lauda- 
ble endeavour to avoid intemperance of zeal : but I 
am doubtful whether it is right to insist much on this 
caution ; as the proud and angry passions, under 
every restraint, will be likely to produce a degree of 
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waotnth and energy sufficient for every laudable 
and beiieficial purpose. Where a plant, rrom its in. 
berent vigour) deviates into a detrimental luxurianeyy 
the earden^ uses the pruning knife, and leaves the 
accderation of growth to the powers of unassisted 
tiatore. 

Upon reviewing the misery occasioned by conten- 
tion, one cannot help indulging the reflection that the 
evils of man are great, without unnecessary aggrava. 
tiofa.' In the little journey of our life, why should we 
increase the inconvenience of rough roads and bad 
weather, by mutual ill-humour ? Why should we be 
wasps and hornets to each other ? Since the stings of 
outrageous fortune are so pungent as scarcely to be 
endured ; let us not, by adding sharpness and venom 
to their point, increase the anguish of their wound; 
but rather learn to soften and sweeten society by that 
admirable precept of philosophy and Christianity, 
Bear and forbear. Veniam petimusque damiisque 
vicissim. 

T will beg leave to call the attention of all contro- 
▼ertists to the vow of Dr. Hody, " a right good- 
natured man, and an excellent scholar." Mr. Boyle 
quotes it for Dr. Bentley's benefit and Dr. Hody's 
honour, in the celebrated controversy on the Epi- 
stles of Phalaris. 

FaXIT NUMEN, UT VEL ^TERNO ego SILENTIO IN- 
TER NON SCRIBENTES DELITESCAM^ VEL SEMPER, UT 
YIRUM INGENUUM^ LIBERALIS AC GENEROSiB EDUCA- 
TIONIS VERiEQUE PHILOSOPHIJB 8TUDI0SUM DECET^ 
8CRIBAM : VeBITATIS UNICiE INDAGATOR^ ABSQUE 
OMNI 8TYLI ACERBITATE, MITIS, URBANU8, CANDI- 
DUS, AD ID QUOD INDECEN8 EST ADEO NON PR0NU8, 
UT NEC MOVENDUS : NuGARUM DENIQUE CONTEMP- 
TOR*. 

• Dr. Home's spirit of controversy is unaffectedly gentle and 
rmiable. It exhibits an elegant example of the true Eutra" 
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Thm vovitcogood an one^ that I shall aideavcNur 
t» adopi k aa a rule for myself in all the virulent 
attacka whidi mj Purrkesia, or freedom of sentiBient 
and cxpraaaioii, veiy naturally occasions. 

and of tiie scholar, die gaiUeman, and the Chrialiaa 
T» him may be ^plied die words of Juvenal : 

juciinda senectus 



Ongoi enail mans, qualis facimdia, iotb 
IvsKKnm. Sat 4. 

The latter pait of this dondar as it follows in the poet is 
aot applicable to bin* 
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Evening CXXXIV, 

On seeking Preferment tmthout first lahouring to de* 

serije it, 

Sicut Cervus anhelat, &c. Dayu). 

Ccelestium inanes ! Feasius. 

In many professions and employments, the only ob- 
ject in view is the acquisition of money and advance- 
ment in the ranks of life. But religion teaches men 
to -look above the proiits and honours which the 
world is able to bestow ; and when an official pro-, 
lessor of it appears to be remarkably anxious for 
pluralities and accumulated dignities, it is difficult to 
Delieve that h& is perfectly sincere. To the vulgar, 
at least, he seems to be one of those who follow 
Jesus Christ, not so much for the wonderful works 
which he did,* as for the loaves and the fishes. 

There is so- much of hypocrisy, deceit, and :ava« 
rice, in the 'm^r^ preferment-hunter/ that I shall not 
hesitate to stigmatize his character with the most 
opprobrious q)ithets. To the vices of a sharper and 
«ti usurer he adds those of the pretended devotee^ 
who wears the robes of religion to donceal the de-^ 
fonnity of avarice. Tradesmen who endeavour to 
obtain goods under false pretences are disgraced with 
the name of swindlers ; and why should not a term 
of infamy be appropriated to the preferment- hunters, 
who^ professing themselves teachers of a sublime and 
religious philosophy^ appear to seek nothing for 
themselves but the gooas of this world, which they 
persuade others to despise? Why should it be 
thought unjust or illiberal to denominate them, .as a 
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nuurk of disdnctioii from better meo, ecclesiastical 
swindlers? 

A demrman of leemifig and abilities^ who acts 
consistendj with his profession^ (and many such 
there doubtless are,) supports the most req[»ectahla 
character in society. But that the corruption of the 
best thing is the worst, is true also in this depart- 
ment. A sensible layman, however religiously dis- 
posed, and however candid and charitaUe, cannot 
view Uie ministers of Christ, as they call themselves, 
BMxre eager in pursuit of a prebeoidal stall than in 
the salvation of soub, without disgust and indigBft-^ 
tion. When he sees them pay the most abject oouft 
to statesmen and rich patrons, who are able to re* 
eomroend Ihem at court, tmd procure ecdeslaatioal 
dignity, wi^ont any rogavd to moral ^araoter, he 
naturally ooodudes that thcj are worshtppers of 
Mammon* and that their sermons arte but the oM 
pitiductions of official necesrity. 

True rel%ioR mspires a greatness of mind as di- 
stant from abject meanness as from empty pride; 
but how Clinging is the demeanour of the prefbr- 
ment-hraiter, how servile his convnsatioB ! He as^ 
seats and dissents at the nod of his graceless fwtroiu 
Many a footman is a man of spirit in comparison* 
And are such as these the servants of Jesus Christy 
commissioned to rebuke vice boldly, and to teach 
others not to be conformed to this world? them* 
selves the slaves of vanity and fashion ; looking up^ 
wards, not to heaven, but to preferment, and down* 
wards with contempt on the inferior clergy, and all 
the poor? Are these the men that are to bear the 
cross, and teach us to follow their example ? They 
know this world well indeed, and love it heartily 9 
and if you wish to play your cards well^ either in 
the literal or figurative sense of that phrase, yon 
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cannot find better instructors ; but for religion, many 
a plowman is a saint in comparison. Divest them of 
thdr feather.topt wigs and their short cassocks, and 
they are only qualified to make a figure at a water- 
£place a Lacing and card as^^ly. or ia Ex- 
diange Alley. 

Nothing seems to satisfy their rapacity. From 
ncarages and rectories they rise in their aspirations 
to prebends, canonries, archdeaconries, deaneries, 
buDoprics, and archbishoprics, and thence to heaven 
at late as may be. Such is the edification after which 
they pant, like as the hart panteth for the water 
bniOKS. As to preaching the gospel to the poor, visit- 
ing the sick, clothing the naked, feeding the hungry, 
they have neither time nor inclination for such mean 
tmployment. Think ye that they entered the chureh 
to serve others? They have no such enthusiastic 
ideas. Themselves only they wish to serve, and in 
this world are contented to fix their residence, pro- 
vided they can but lodge themselves in a palace, or 
fiitten in a stall. 

Did they ever rebuke the vice of their patron either 
in the pulpit or in conversation ? Have these men, 
who think themselves entitled to the very first places 
of ecclesiastical dignity, devoted their youth to study, 
aad their manhood to useful labours, in their sacred 
profession ? Have they been indefatigable preachers 
or- irrefragable controversialists? By no means. They 
have studied the graces and the arts of pleasing, and 
tiie Letters of Lord Chesterfield have been unto 
them as a gospel. Contrary to the scriptural pre- 
eept, they have had men's persons in admiration be- 
cause of advantage. They have been neither men 
of learning themselves, nor inclined, to encourage it 
in others. When they have been at last elevated to 
the Wished-for pinnacle, they have still seemed to 
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look down with cotitempt on the poor and the Jooiser- 
able, for whose sake Christ was born and died. . To 
form connexions with titled personages, or men an 
power, is their first labour and their last. < 

Dr. Dean was born in the middle rank. He had 
a good person, and was not deficient in common 
sense, though he had no pretensions . to taste in 
poetry or the fine arts, and very little learning. He 
excelled his school-fellows when a boy, rather in 
the accomplishments of music and dancing, than in 
grammatical knowledge, or skill in composition. He 
went to college with a character of decency, which 
he has retained through life, though he never rose 
above mediocrity in his attainments. 

A certain lord wished for a travelling companion: 
for his son, and young Dean was recommended as 
a well*behaved person, from whom the pupil would 
learn something of address and manners, which, it 
was agreed on all sides, were far more useful in the- 
world than Greek and Latin. 

The pupil was of a very vicious and . extravagant 
tiirn ; and MrJ Dean found that he should be en- 
tirely out of favour if he attempted to restrain him 
within the bounds of virtue. He therefore gave 
him one general caution, which was, to have regard 
to decorum in his vicious indulgences, and to con- 
ceal that conduct, upon which, if he saw it openly, 
he should be obliged to animadvert ex officio. The 
young man understood the nature of the restraint, 
and had cunning enough to regulate, his conduct 
by it. 

After running over the Continent in the usual 
manner, the young nobleman returned improved in 
the graces, and therefore to the entire satisfaction of 
his father.' Several noblemen, who were intimately 
acquainted in the family, were struck with the easy 
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freedom and disengaged air which marked the tra-< 
itelled pupil, and did not hesitate to attribute much 
of the merit to Dean. Some compensation must be 
made to the tutor ; but my Lord was too mean to 
expend any thing out of his own purse, and there- 
fore used his interest to procure a Chancellor's 
living of three hundred a year, in which he suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr. Dean never saw his parish-church since he 
was inducted into it : but the revenue of it enabled 
him to make a respectable appearance in his patron's 
family ; and he contracted many intimacies with per- 
sons in high life. His time was entirely spent in 
cultivating friendship with those who had interest. 

In the list of his noble acquaintance there was a 
Lord of great weight in politics, but of infamous 
character, and a professed unbeliever in Christianity. 
To this nobleman he attached himself by the most 
assiduous attentions. Jollity was excellence in his 
LfOrdship's opinion; and therefore Dr. Dean, for he 
had now taken his doctor's degree in divinity at Ox- 
ford, was jolly in the extreme. 
' Qualities so agreeable and useful could not fail 
to endear him to his patron, who, not being defi- 
cient, in gratitude, resolved to * reward ' him, espe. 
cially as he could do it without * incurring any ex- 
pense.' A dignity in the church, of very consider- 
able value, became vacant, and Dr. Dean was pre- 
sented to it at the request of his Lordship. Thus 
great men pay their clerical toad-eaters ! 

The Doctor now became a man of consequence 
in his own eyes, and in the eyes of those who are 
inclined to venerate external appearances. As he 
had ascended the ladder so highly and so easily, 
and began to form hopes of reaching the top of it, 
be pursued the same plan of flattery and accommo*' 

VOL. III. Y 
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daition with which he bad set out in life, and which 
1m» had found succestfoL Hq bad alolOfit made a 
ture friend of one of th<Me great men who nake 
hisho[»S| by a present of a bmce of most excellent 
pointers, when dealh> whom bo arto oan ronder 
exorabl^ disappointed hi»arobitiQ». He had been 
M an eleotioi^ dMiner> where he caught a vioieat 
fever by eating and drinking for the honour of 
one of my Ldird's particular friends ; aind» before 
■he waa quite recovered, was invited4to »balt, where 
ha danoed so- as to over-iiacigae hiniself> which 
brought on a oelapsoi, and oeeastoned bis disM^- 
lutiofi* 

In tida insteneo wo behold a« man of very Uttle 
leaiminff>^ and n» piety, exalted to a staticm in which 
none £ould be placed.who ore not remarkab]}^ di- 
stinguished fur both. How doe& the- instance ope* 
rate on the clergy and the laity ? The cler^ it 
teaches to believe that their advancement in the 
church will not be promoted by virtue or learning ; 
and the consequences-of such an opinion among the 
majority are easily imagined. The laity it leaus to 
enteitaiil dishonourable ideas of the church, some 
of whose main pillars are so rotten and ugly, and 
perhaps of the religion which the church is^ esta^ 
blished to promote. Whenever the clei^ beeoine 
contemptible, religion shares the disgrace. 

The mere preferment-hunter is certainly a very 
fair object of satire,, for his conduct is- base in itself, 
and very injurious to society. He brings' every 
thingithat is sacred, and every thing that is just and 
good, into disrepute, as far as the influenoe of his 
example is difFused* While such persons suaooed 
1^. sinister arts, what chatice. have men of real' merits 
M^ose spirit can never submit to mean behavicKur^ 
if they were sure of » mitre? The prefermeol^ 
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buDter has been studying the graces, and attending 
levees, while the modest man of merit was studying 
wisdom, and acquiring an ability to teach it othersi 
in the recess of his library. While the preierment- 
bunter was conning the Court Calendar and the Liber 
Falcrum, the modest man of merit was reading the 
ttble. 

God forbid that any of these remarks should be 
■lisconstrued into a reflection on the good man, who, 
kk consequence of his merit, is advanced by the 
(yver-ruling direction of Divine Providence to high 
stations in tlie church ! Many such there have been 
in this country, and many such there are at this 
tine. Their penetrating and generous minds must 
bave seen and loathed the character which I have 
just described, tliat of * a professed servant of Jesus 
Christ,' * an ordained minister of the Gospel,' n^ailung 
use of their profession merely to grasp riches and 
honours, and to gratify peculiar avarice and am- 
bition. 

I cannot but express a wish, that patrons of church 
preferment would consider their right of patronage 
as a sacred charge. 

I beg leave also to add, that there are no ' per- 
sonal' fulusions in this chapter. Nor let any one ac« 
cuse me of censoriousness or illiberal reflection on a 
profession which I honour. It is because I honour 
It, that I would explode those characters which con- 
trive to receive the secular rewards of it, while they 
load it with disgrace. 

Every honest, sensible, and unprejudiced man, 
whether in a black or a brown coat, whether with a 
mitre or a slouched hat on his head, must see and 
acknowledge the justice and utility of exposing cha- 
racters which, with the grimace of religion, and the 
false pomp of erudition, endeavour to engross the 

y2 
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EVBMIKO CXXXV. 

On Man, as disttnguishedfrom cihcr Animals. 

To survey an object distincdy, to perceive the 
l^eauties of its colour, and the symmetry of its shape, 
it is neisessary to place it at a distance from the 
eye* Man^ theretore, it may be concluded, when 
be contemplates his own species^ stands too nearly 
to it to be able to examine it with sufilcient accu- 
ral^*. If indeed he were elevated to the rank in 
which we conceive an angel, he might investigate 
the nature of his fellow creatures with a skill no less 
masterly than that with which he now anatomizes 
a reptile, or analyses a plant ; but in his present 
state, participating the nature which he undertakes 
to describe, the delineation must of necessity be in- 
complete ; for though it may be said, that to do 
justice to the subject he has only to inspect himself, 
to examine that nature and those properties of 
which his own bosom is conscious, yet it must be 
remembered, that to the mind, as to the eye, any 
exertion is more easy tlian self-contemplation. 

What man, therefore, can know with certainty of 
himself is but little; yet that little, as it consti- 
tutes the whole of his knowledge on the most in- 
teresting of all subjects, is to hmi highly momen- 
tous. 

It is obvious to remark that man, after all his 
boasted pre-eminence, resembles the brutes in his 
birth, in his growth, in his mode of sustenance, in 

'y 3 
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his decay, and in his dissolution. In these particu- 
lars he must be numbered among the animals whom 
he has reduced under subjection^ and whom he oflen 
despises as mere animated matter. 

But man possesses reason, and is sufficiently proud 
of the endowment. Reason, however, alone will 
not confer that superiority which he haughtily as- 
sumes. Many among the tenants of the air, the 
water, and the grove, display a degree of sagacity 
which resembles reason so nearly as scarcely to be 
distinguished from it but by the microscopical powers 
of metaphysics, or the partial medium of human 
pride. 

The dog and, the horse are the familiar compa- 
nion^ and assistants of man, and every one may form 
kn idea of their sagacity, to which the epithet 
half-reasoning scarcely does justice. There are 
many beings in the human form, and in a state nei- 
ther of idiotism nor insanity, who yield to these 
animals in qualities allowed to be mental, such as 
quickness of apprehension, cunning in. the accom- 
plishment of a purpose, and in memory. Insects 
and birds in the structure of their nests equal the 
works of human dexterity; and in the provident 
care of their young, while their care is necessary, 
afford a model which man may imitate to advantage. 

<< But this is instinct," interposes an objector. I 
ask how instinct and reason differ, and whether the 
sagacity of man is not instinct, similar in species to 
tliat of the brutes, though in many instances infi- 
nitely superior in degree ? 

But to what point do these observations tend ? 
The degradation of human nature ? To a purpose 
essentially different. They lead to a conclusion, 
that man is distinguished from the brutes that perish 
by something superior to reason. *■ 
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Philosophers have defined man, a two-legged and 
unfeathered animal, and have found other distinc- 
tions from the bestial train^ ifi his power of laugh- 
ing and shedding tears. But the noble di- 
•TiNCTjoN OF HIS NATURE IS, in my opidion, his 

SENSE OF RELIGION, HIS IDEA OF A GoD. He 

■alone, among the numerous tribes into which life 
has been inspired, possesses the glorious privilege 
of recognising his benefactor. He alone looks up 
to Heaven as his home, and thence seeks comfort 
aod support amidst the miseries of an humiliating 
exile. 
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EVBNIMG CXXXVI. 

Of the World in a reUgiou9 View ofiC, 

The vanity of the world supplies an ample topio for 
dedainatory invective. . But Ihoagh the florid kui| 
guage of dedamatioR maj disf4ay to iidvaatage tm 
abilities of a rhetoriciao, and aoiuse the curiosity mX 
an idle heerer» yet it avails little in producing per^ 
manent conviction. 

General invective against the world and its inha- 
bita'nts is indeed impiety ; for tliey are both the crea- 
tures of Gody and the moral as well as natural phe- 
nomena are conducted by his providence. Men feel 
that there Is good in the worlds and to argue against 
experience cannot persuade, but may provoke deri- 
sion. 

The world has in it much evil ; but the good pre- 
ponderates ; and to suppose the contrary, derogates 
from the Deity. Even pleasures, riches, honours, 
against which so much specious oratory has been 
vainly exerted, are good in themselves ; and evil only 
in the excess, in the abuse, and as they engross that 
attention which is due to the duties of piety to God 
and beneficence to man. 

Mr. Pope says. To enjoy is to obey ; and it cannot 
be doubted but that the same benignant hand which 
reaches out a favour designed that it should be re- 
ceived and enjoyed. The rose was not taught to 
breathe fragrance, and man at the same time H>rbid- 
den to inhale the sweets with tliose nostrils which are 
furnislied with organs ior their perception. External 
objects are furniiihed in great abundance and variety, 
and internal senses formed with exquisite sensibility 
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to receive impression from them,^8 the wax from the 
seal. 

But i( the world is not conteoaplible, where is the 
truth of Solomon's emphatic sentence^ against it— 
** Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ?'* 

I answer, that the corruption of the best things is 
the production of the worst. The vanity of the world 
arises from the folly of man. This it is which haft 
transmuted gold into dross, substantial blessings into 
misery. This it was which unparadised an Eden; 
and, if it were not controuled, would rob even heaven 
of its felicity. 

. As this folly arises in great measure from the na- 
ture infirmity of man^ and the depravity of his na- 
ture consequent on the fall, there is too much reason 
to believe that it will continue to operate, as it has 
always operated, in rendering the world a scene of> 
vanity and vexation. God made the world, and saw 
that it was * good,* but man has made it * evil ;' but, 
since it is evu, it becomes man to seek a remedy or. 
alleviation. And to whom can he fly for succour in 
hiB distress but to his Maker, who, thppgh he is just-, 
ly displeased, allows himself to be approached as a, 
rather, and has given man leave to hope and confide 
that, afler all his offences, he shall be viewed not 
with an eye of justice but of compassion. 

From a conviction of the vanity of the world duly 
imderfttood, arises not a censure of Divine Provi- 
dence, but of our own folly ; and this leads directly 
to that humility and consciousness of dependence 
which constitutes the firmest foundation for the su<r 
perstructure of piety. 

. Religion and virtue will restore to the world its 
primitive value and beauty. Man makes the world 
such as he experiences it, either a scene of vanity and 
▼ezation, or of such comfort and tranquillity as is 
reconcileable with a state of probation. 
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EVSKIHG CXXXVII. 

Of an excessive Attachment to the World, 

When a congr^ation hears tbeir pastor 4e^tAwmg 
from the pulpit, with all the vehemence of scholastic 
eloquence, on the folly and wickedness of loving any 
thing sublunary, and at the same time observes that 
he, hke other men, has many objects of aflection^ is 
it to be supposed that he preaches to any useful pur* 
pose ? Do liiey retire to their homes, and renounce 
their amusements, their employments, thar connec- 
tions, their pursuits ? Some indeed among them may 
be pleased with the preacher^s performance as wid^ 
the task of a school-boy^ or the recitation of an actor ; 
but they will not feel such conviction as will influence 
their conduct. And is it not their fault that they Will 
not be persuaded ? No ; it is because die oratot' mi- 
litates against common sense, and against that reason 
which has been placed in the mind by Providence^ as 
a lamp whose radiance, like the sun, absorbs the light 
of ev^rj' inferior luminary. 

What ! exclaims the voice of common sense, am 
I to iQve nothing ? Then why did God place in my 
bosom a heart vibrating with sensibility ? God has 
made a revelation of his will in forming my organs of 
feeling and powers of reflection prior to, and clearer 
than, any written manifestation. 

I must love many things in the world, children, 
parents, friends; comforts and conveniences, a good 
character^ an4 various kinds of excellence, whether 
moral, physical, or artificial. Beauty is ordained by 
nature to excite love ; and if it failed, evil of a very 
pernicious sort would be the consequence. It is im- 
possible to perform the indispensable duties of soci 
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life, withotTt such a degree of love to things and per« 
sons around us as stimulates to exertion. It is not 
ewy, or usual, to reach any superior excellence in 
tha practice of any useful otr ornamental art witboos 
a love of it. Extinguish love, aad you blot out the 
sun of the moral world. 

When divines therefore inveigh against the love of 
the world in terms so general, as prohibit the least 
attachment to the nearest and dearest kindred and 
friends, to the most beautiful and excellent produc- 
tions of art and nature, who can listen with pa* 
tience ? Infidels and profligates are multiplied by the 
foolish zeal and declamatory rhetoric of professed 
teachers. 

The passages of Scripture which forbid the love 
of the world must be understood with certain limi- 
tations. << Love not the world, neither the things 
which are in the world,*' is certainly a prc^ibition 
express^ in plain and strong terms ; but there can 
be no doubt but that the word < love' signifies in this 

filace an excessive and misplaced eagerness of desire. 
t means such a love as excludes a love of all other 
things, and causes a neglect of duty. Experience 
often observes such a love of the world as devours 
all other affections, and fixes the soul to the earth ; 
acting in the moral world like the centre of gravita- 
tion in the natural. 

Affigit humi divinae particulam aurse. 

Against such a love of the world too many dis- 
soasives cannot be urged. It defeats its own pur- 
poses, and is the copious source 'of misconduct and 
misery. 

The inordinate lovers of the world may be divided 
into three charaoters; the vohiptuitiQ^i the miseft 
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and the ambitious man. I mean each of them 
existing in such a degree as to convey the idea 
of idolatrous yeneration for the objects of their 
pursuit, in a degree so unreasonable as to ex- 
clude, in fondness for the creature, all ideas of the 
Creator. 
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EvrKiKG CXXXVIII. 

fJiTBCK fhe demmiiziatioii of the Volnptouj I de- 
scribe the nanidio, from an exoefeshre selfishness, 
caanoi be satisfied vidi that ^are of satisfaction 
^ich fidk to the ccmuDon lot of faaman nature, but 
eodeavoors to render the vhole of his existeooe one 
BPinterr upte d rtate of aeDsmi indulgence. 

The feOj of sndb an attention, considering it only 
in n workDj idetr, mfficientlT appears from this 
d rcun i stan cej that, such is 'the nature of man, 
Ijleasore tif no kind can be umnterrnpted. Though 
fhe eKtemal object should remain unnntahle, the 
internal omn of perception woold contract in- 
sennlnfity from lassftnde. The Creator has wiselv 
provided, that so rdfiA and uadess a deasn shoulii 
bepunirfiedin dbe first instance bj ^Usappomtment. 

To be iorers of pkasuremore than lovers of Go J, 
tiie g^ver of ererj comfort, argues a disposition 
either foolishlj thoughtless, or basely ungrateful. 
ft prevents all consideration of the causes for which, 
it s raaaonabiy to be condnded, such a creature as 
nan was placed in society. It destroys benevolence ; 
§m as aeon nn^it li^fat and darkness co-exist in the 
mae pbce at the same moment, as aensua! selfi^Ji- 
nest widi Cfariitian benevolence. In the pursuit of 
penonfl gialificjtioo, the true voiiniiuaiy vegardt 
not "die injuries he does to others while he can do 
them with impumty. He chiefly nuns the innooent 
«nd nnsQ^iecling ; because fhey are the flMit oasQv 
ensnared. He feels no compunctioD 7be CSM w> 
safety destroy the peace ana oomfbrt, theilPpiBS 
the fortunes, of a Cniily, in the gratiBcatmi m 

VOL. III. z 
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tal passion. He destroys at the same time his own 
healthy fortune, and reputation. But he thinks him- 
self (and plumes himself in the appellation) < a man 
of pleasure/ 

Let the frequenters of the tavern, the brothel, 
the gaming-table, the horse-race, and all the tribei 
of fashionable votaries of selfish gratification^, con* 
sider seriously, whether they may not be compre- 
hended among the voluptuaries whom I have thus 
imperfectly described. And if so, let them also 
think whether they are acting the pdrt of truly rea? 
sonable and liberal men, whether their system is not 
contemptibly mean and narrow, and whether He, 
whom they are not used to think of, the God of 
purity, has not reason to be offended with them ; 
whether, placing themselves for a moment in the 
place of Creator, they would not be provoked with 
creatures who should debase their nature so meanly, 
and, like them, think so little of their benefkctor* 
Would they not require that the gif\s of time and 
abiUties should be employed in acts of beneficence, 
In self improvement, in useful pursuits, and in pro- 
moting the general benefit of society ? They are 
Wont to be proud and insolent, and to despise the 
tnore sober part of mankind for want of spirit ; but if 
they view themselves in a true light, they will appear 
mean, little, and objects of contempt or compaMion. 

But happily they have a power of raising them* 
selves again to their native height and magoitude. 
Faith and repentance producing their genuine friiit9» 
amendment of life and piety, will recover the favour 
of Him who, knowing the infirmities of our niter- 
nal frame, and the power of external objects, ofiers 
pardon on repentance, and declares that the attribute 
in which he delights is mercy. What a ray of com- 
fort to the weary traveller in.thepath of vanity ! 
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Evening CXXXIX. 

Of the Miser. 

I COMPBEHEND Under the name of Miser, not only 
him who denies himself the common comforts of life 
Ibr the sake of sparing the opulence in which he 
aboands, but those also, in whatever profession or 
enqdojnnent, who devote all their time and attention 
lo the accumulation of money, which they neither 
want nor can possibly enjoy, which they will not 
commonicate, and which they relinquish reluctantly 
even when they resign their breath. 

Men engaged in the busy occjipations of com- 
merce^ early and late, and from their youth to old 
age^ commonly think themselves, and are thought 
hj others, laudably and honourably, as well as use* 
fuUy employed. Observe the Exchange, the Quay, 
and the Bank, what anxious looks, what airs of su- 
percilious importance, what an unceasing din and 
bustle! You would think that roan was created to 
buj and sell stock, and that the happiness of human 
natore depended on the price of Scrip and Consols. 

Men thus ardently and constantly en|^rosscd by 
Mammon, cannot be supposed to have tunc or in- 
dination enough remaining to servo God acceptably. 
Thete, and they constitute a very numerous divi* 
aion of mankind, may almost be said to have do* 
throned the living God of heaven and earth, and 
raised a golden image, in adoration of which they 
fall down prostrate. 

There is no passion so general as aTarioe- Th* 
prinoiples of it are implanted in hu** 
the wuest purposes ; but tliejr are 

z2 
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lect, and even encouraged by misconduct, to grow- 
up to vicious excess. 

The education of bojs in t\us ccwntry leads im. 
mediately to the encouragement of avarice. At the 
most teachable age many are taught nothing but the 
arts of keeping pecuniary accounts. Not only po- 
lite learning is despised in connftaridoor wkh that 
which teaches to secure what is called the * maiox 
chance/ but religious instruction is also negkcted,. 
either as a matter which may be postponed wUboiii. 
inconvenience, or as of little consequence wbea 
weighed in the balance with the art of thrivioi^ iiob 
trade, and raising a.family by making ^ fort^a^. 

Before any principles of virtue can be fon&ed> of . 
real and valuable knowledge obtained, the slcipliiig, 
is often sent from the place of superficial education 
to the banks of the Ganges, there to heap up eaoc<*' 
mous riches, honestly, if he can ; but at aU evei^s^ 
to fulfill the ultimate end of his mission. 

' Rem— si posfiis, recte — si non, quocunque modo^ rem. 

Many are engaged in the servile employments of 
^ shop or wareh<Hi8e, without a religious idea im- 
pressed by parents or masters, and withouf an al-. 
lowance of time to compensate, by personal appUca- 
tion, the defects arising from theur supeKinteoailiiit's 
neglect. 

Can it be wondered, since this is the ca9e>. that 
we are a nation of misers, or devoted, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, to the lust of the eye, and to 
covetousness, which is idolatry ? 

Those who fall into the snare from the deleet of 
education, and the powerful enticement of example, 
are indeed to be compassionated ; but let them be- 
lieve it a friendly voice which exhorts them, amidst 
aiJ their pursuits after worldly wealth, to«eekthe. 
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riches of divine grace; for << what shall it profit a man, 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul — 
and what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?" 

You have spent your life in some laborious com- 
mercial engagement; you have borne the heat of the 
torrid zo.ne» for the sake of acquiring treasure ; and* 
in the activity of your pursuit, you have not had 
time to think of God, or of your own soul. But you 
succeeded in your pursuit. You are rich. You have 
houses, lands, carriages, servants, every thing which 
luxury and pride can demand and riches supply 
But life is short, and death approaches every hour. 
Remember that the King of Terrors is not to be 
bribed by the largest fortune ever brought from the 
East Indies, and that gold is dross in the eye of Hea« 
Ten. Think of these things^ ahd amidst your pursuit 
of riches learn to meditate on serious subjects, such 
as the shortness of life, the nature of man, and his 
chief good, the existence of a Deity, the possibility, 
at least, that Christianity may be true. You are 
not required to resign your property. A compe- 
tency is certainly desirable ; and I know no sin in 
possessing abundance. But I desire you to enlarge 
your views beyond the sphere of material things, 
beyond this world ; and among the many ventures 
jou have made to improve your fortune, 1 desire you 
to venture something in expectation of that, in com- 
parison with which the empire of the Mogul itself 
riiall appear contemptible— A happy iMMohxALiTT, 

AND THE FAVOUR OF THE ALMIGHTY. 

Here is an interest, here a reversion, which may 
surely justify your expending a little time and a few 
thoughts to secure it, especially as you are safe from 
loss ; for though you may have a probability of ob- 
taining such advantage, you incurno danger of losioff ' 
any thing aaluable. 

?3 
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Etbniko CXL. 

Of the ambUious Man. 

To minds not duly enlightened by Christianity^ this 
wolrld appears of such value> that there is no labour 
or danger which they refuse to undergo, however in*, 
consistent with religious duty, for the sake of obtain-^ 
ing a conspicuous place in it. 

If indeed this were our home and not our inn, it 
would be desirable to be labouring after power and 
pre-eminence. But as we are oi>ly in our journey^ 
and that a short one^ it is not worth our while to con* 
tend with eagerness, or embroil ourselves in rivalries, 
for the sake of a little elevation above our fellow 
travellers. Death will bnng us all to a level in a few 
years ; and they who in a humble sphere shall have 
made tlieir peace with God, will then be honoured 
with dbtinctions, in comparison with which earthly 
honours are but mockery. 

Yet I do not deny that man has natural tenden<» 
cies* to ambition, as well as to pleasure and to ava- 
rice. And they may certainly be gratified with in- 
nocence while they transgress not moderation, else 
they would not have been implanted in the human, 
heart. 

The principle of ambition In man is a desire of 
power lest he should be oppressed, and of honour 
lest he should be despised ; but the desire of power 
becomes the lust of dominion, and of respect, un- 
bounded pride. 

I mean to comprehend under the name of Ambi- 
tion, not only the avidity of the conqueror, and the 
aspiring aims of the hero and statesman, but that 
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love of dUtinction in common life which prodjoees a 
restlefit and an envious fMride. 

A transient survey of the world evinces that a 
great number of th^ human species place their chief 
good in being admired by each other. The fashion- 
able worlds by whom I mean those who follow fashion 
in all her extremes, seem to have no other wish but 
to appear pleasing or great in the eyes of jiersona 
honouried with the same denomination. View the 
purlieus of a court, or a frequented watering or bath«« 
ing place, and you will easily see that the first En- 
deavour of the greater part is to be noticed and ad» 
mired. Scarcely an^ extravagance, or affectation in 
dre^ or behaviour, is so absurd as not to be adopted 
if it contributes to obtain distinction. Virtues, vices, 
xel^on, irreligion, charity, or selfish parsimony, 
fluctuate in the degrees of estimation and abhorrence 
in which tliey appear according to the capricioua 
decision of ^Fashion ; and many seem not unwilUnff, 
for the sake of attracting notice, to sacrifice their 
best hopes, their most indispensable duties, at the 
shrine of this fanciful deity. 

This is a love of the worlds which all who entatain 
any right ientiments must condemn as equally for<» 
bidden by reason and religion. In so great a love 
for the aamiration (^ mere mortals, and those too the 
silliest of the race, there cannot be found the two 
great virtues required in every good man, piety to* 
Qod, and beneficence to our fellow creatures. Am-- 
bition creeps as often as it flies. Its mean servih'ty 
to the great, and its contempt of the poor, are ut- 
terly repugnant to the spirit of Christianity. Its 
connivance at vice, and even compliance with it for 
interested purposes, its tiiiie serving duplicity, are 
nf> less inconsistent witli moral virtue, its constant 
altentiou to its objects, to courting tJie great, and to 
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aedoBg opportunitiefi c^ access to the powerful, 
occupy too mach of the time and thoughts to per- 
sit a'doe d^ree of attention to God, and to such 
duties as our own personal frailties and the want of 
societj demand. 

ExcessiTe ambition is chiefly visible in the poli. 
tical world and in the professions. The mercantile 
part of mankind are employed in amassing wealth, 
and addom think of raising their families to rank and 
honour but by raising a fortune. 

In the derical profession, ambition too often al- 
lures her votaries to a behaviour highly unbecoming 
as wdl as irreligious. 

But I dieerfully turn from a tender topic. Let. 
us examine the profession of the law. As, by a 
strange abuse, civil and hereditary honours have 
been particularly lavished on this very secular pro- 
fession, more than common ambition is found in the 
profession of the law. Such is the eagerness of 
pursuit in this profession, that the mind seems to be 
chained dovm, durmg the whole period of life, to 
worldly concerns. The professional business of it* 
adf is mdeed entirely secular ; and there is a private 
concern at the same time going on, the aggrandize- 
ment of a name and family, which, added to the 
public labours, leaves little time and attention for 
reliffion. The world admires the abilities and assiduity 
of the successful lawyer ; and it would be surprising 
if the world did not admire its own ardent votaries* 
The title, perhaps, at last arrives, and the successful 
candidate dies worn out with the labours of courtivg 
this world. With respect to the other, he must offer 
as an apology for his inattention to its concerns^ that 
he had not time to think of it. But in the eye of 
sensible and considerate men, what is the applaus^ of 
the worlds a coronet, and a family ennobled, in com- 
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panson with the objects proposed to dur hopes and 
endeavours by Christianity? Many things are com- 
monly done in the law, of which, it may be candidly 
said, that they are hard and unchristian, if not ab- 
solutely dishonesty even, by th« most celebrated pro- 
fessors of it, in the course of a long and multifarious 
practice^ If Christianity betiu^ so knag and wann 
an attachment to the world, its business^, and its rQ-> 

irards^ cannot be veniid* 

Those who engage in political concerns, and aspire 
at civil honours, usually pursue their objects with 
an ardour which engrosses the whole mind, and 
consequently leaves, no room &r attentioa to reli- 
sion. How shall they work 9ut their salvation with- 
^ar .and trembling, wh«se days and nights, are given^ 
to the study of politics^ and ttxe paying court to pa-. 
troQS in power ? Ability in the senate, and succesiEb 
attending a long course of exertion, appear obieet^ 
of such, magnitude, that every thing which religion 
has to o^r is diminished on comparison, and too^ 
oftexk esteemed only the coutrivance of priestcraft 
co-operating with the art* of government. 

. I alL along proceed upon the hypothesis that 
Christianity is true ; and that being the case, all tfae^ 
ambitious m excess, that is, all who pursue £ime and 
grandeur without atteation to the King of KifigSy* 
are in adeploraUe state, though they may shine with . 
stais^ ermine, ribbonSiL ^^^ coronets* 
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EVXNING CXLI. 

O/the Man qfihe World. 

•The lust of the flesh/ < the lust of the eye,' and 
* the pride of life/ are the scriptural names for volup- 
tuousness, avaricey and ambition. I have already 
considered them separately, and I now consider them 
in union, and constituting that admired character, the 
Man of th£ Worjld. 

The man of the world is a composition of lust, 
covetousness, and pride — ugly names indeed ! and 
be is therefore particularly solicitous to varnish them 
with graceful manners, ornamental accomplishments, 
and all the plausibility of affected elegance and 
▼irtue. 

The man of the world founds bis system on two 
hypotheses, both of which are erroneous : the first, 
that this life is the whole of man's existence ; and the 
second, that» such being the case, the ' chief good ' 
of man consists in gratifying lust, avarice, and afii- 
bition. 

This life cannot be the whole of man's existence, 
on the supposition on which I proceed, that Chris- 
tianity is true ; and the experience of roan previously 
to revelation, had determined the question, that 
health, virtue, and temperance, were more desirable 
than any external advantage. 

But Christianity being true, vicious gratifications 
cannot for a moment be supposed to constitute the 
felicity of man. They are, on the contrary, snares 
which lead to perdition ; and to beware of them is 
the very essence of Christian wisdom. 

The man of the world, notwithstanding all argu- 
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inents from reason and revelation, gives himself up, 
bX the varions stages of life^ and in various circum- 
stances and degrees^ to the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life. The man of the 
wcrld then, however admired in the private circle, 
applauded in public, honoured with titles, elevated 
In rank, and loaded with riches, is that unhappy man 
who is said in the Scriptures of the New Testament 
to be dead in trespasses and sins : And let him re* 
member, that in, the book it is written — 

** Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulter- 
ers, nor thieves, nor drunkards, nor coyetous, nor 
extortioners, shall enter the kingdom of Heaven." 

He must see from this passage only, and many 
more equally in point might be cited, that it is im- 
possible at the same time to be a man of the world 
and a Christian. 

This is a plain truth without disguise on one hand, 
and on the other, without exaggeration ; and with 
earnest affection I entreat every man of the world to 
retire a little from the gaudy and deceitful scene, 
from admirers, from flatterers, from seducers, to the 
death-bed scene, to the house of mourning, and there 
endeavour to view his own condition in its proper 
colour. Happy will it be if he shall see the things 
which belong unto his peace in this his day, and be* 
fore death terminates the golden opportunity. 
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Evening CXLII. 
OfikeDanger ofhemg'iedby ImiteHwn'oAikmit ^rm^ 

It isihenglit the sitfest node oF advancing nitbe 
journey cn^Iife to follow the footsiepsof othmi, 'Who, 
from preeminence of rankand repafeedabilities, maj 
be snpnoseA to possess the <lea^ fallible Imoirleclge. 
fV> denve instructkm from books, time, attention, 
and jadgement are necessary; butt to tread wbere 
Mhersbave trodden before, little mor^-dtrecHoh is 
required Hhan to use the eves. The greater nuniber 
therefore, from mere indolence, give iSiems^ves m 
further concern in settling their monQ and tdligiods 
conduct, than to 'observe the behaviour and senti- 
ments of those to ^iwhom wealth and xAUX liOkiours 
have given a aimeriority of condition. 

But, unhimpily, many of tAtose who are thus se* 
kcted as models for imitation, are themselves tmder 
the inHuenoe off the mostiatal delusion. Theybave 
arrived at the preeminent^e ^hich gives them th6 
authority of guides, by pursuing those objects which 
are merely secular; and tiie amul pursuit of which 
constitutes them truly " men of the woridV who, in^ 
stead of being guides to happiness, might often be 
considered as beacons, rendered conspicuous, to ad- 
monish the traveller of danger in the vicinity. 

Tlicre cannot be a more pernicious mistake than 
to suppose wisdom or right conduct the necessary 
attendant of splendour of appearance and elevation 
of rank, and, in consequence of so weak an opinion, 
to follow the example of the rich and great in affairs 
whicli essentially concern the happiness or misery of 
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life. It is safe and proper to imitate them with 
judgement and moderation, in the indifferent modes 
of dressing, entering a toom^ 'lian^ing, or external 
behaviour; but to renounce religion, conscience, 
▼irtue, healdi, and ^ends, tecauBe^floiiie leaders of 
the fashion seem to have renounced them, deserves 
tebefittgrnatiaedtbyahaarAeriname'thanlblly. ^ 

Troth IB iimmutable. Wii^her 4he majority is ifot 
nr agftinfltt her, «he'remains iinakeBed« liet all there- 
lore who seriously wish to reach 88:much 'happiness 
«&djperfection'as they aiie«oapablefof, employ th^ir 
reason with 'humility and patience in the tpueanit of 
her; >and iirhen th^ have foand her, which on a 
faithful inquiry they will easily do, let them follow 
her guidance with a firm attachment, uninfluenced 
by ^e false through 'brilliant 'li^ht^ of 'fickle rfashion. 

I mean ndt to insinustte l£at all the vdtaries of 
fadiion are either irreligious or profligate. Many, 
I^amconvinced, frotn a ralsemodestyy and 'a respect 
Ibr the 'world which it does not deserve, appear -less 
Virtuous and less religious than they retCfly are. Bdt 
it n the appearance which seduces:; and the appear- 
ance of profligacy in those who are able to graoe 
every deformity with the tinsel of rank and riches, is^ 
fiptto'dlure the unthinking herd into an imitetioa 
fatal' to their virtue. 

Too much precaution, therefore, cannot 'be used 
in guarding all who hope to -be pro^cients in Chris- 
tian philosophy againstthat influence, whidh-seduces 
mote to -vice, folly, and idfidelity, than any books df 
the most 'ingenious 'sceptics, I mean the iKREUEyos 

or GRANDEUR AND WORLDLY FOWER, OPEfRATIKC^ 
ON THE THOtlOHTLESS BY A BAD EXAMPCX. 
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Evening CXLIIL 

Of a moral Life ndthoitt Rdigian. 

<< I PAT my debts. I take care to injure nobodf • 
I amuse myself as I like» without intrudioff on the 
amusements of others. I am temperate, &r I find 
temperance conducive to health, comfort, aad long 
life. I am an obliging neighbour, a constant friend, 
a peaceable subject ; but, after all, I am not reli- 
gious. Can I be easy without religion ? J trust to a 
good life. 

< For modes of fiuth let graceless sealots figbt. 
His can*t be wrong, whose life is in the light.* " 

Such is the soliloquy of many a man who main* 
tains a decent character in society, and at the same 
time values himself in a freedom from what he calls 
the shackles of superstition. But virtue without re- 
ligion, since Christianity has appeared, is certainly of 
a questionable kind. The voluntary renunciation of 
a religion like tlie Christian is at first sight a circum- 
stance sufficient to render any virtue suspected. A 
truly good mind will not easily relinquish its hopes, 
its consolations, its friendly influence on human hap- 
piness and society. So that there is great reason to 
suspect, from the very pretension to morality with- 
out religion, that the virtue of the pretender is de- 
fective and spurious. 

Such virtue, though specious in appearance, will 
be found, when duly analysed, nothing but pride ; a 
vice the most repugnant to real goodness, the source 
of injustice to man^ and impiety to God^ of every 
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vanity and of every folly, and a vice against which 
the displeasure of Heaven is particularly pointed. 

Many causes of a worldly kind concur to make 
men adopt the appearance and even the practice 
of various virtues. Reputation is in general neces- 
sary to success in the projects of ambition and ava- 
rice. A man is oflen temperate and just« because 
the character of intemperance and injustice would 
retard his advancement, or injure his interest; or 
because his habits of virtue have been early formed 
by the care of parents and the influence of example ; 
or because he is little exposed to temptation, or is 
secured from many vices by constitutional aversion/ 
indifference, or infirmity. 

An inoffensive conduct, arising from any of these 
causes, is entitled to respect, or at least to an ex- 
emption from severe censure ; but it cannot deserve 
the praise or the reward of virtue proceeding from 
principle. 

This irreligious virtue is in most instances little to 
be depended upon ; for, as it respects nothing but 
this world, and the opinion of man, whenever the 
interests of this world can be served, or the opinions' 
of others secured by secrecy> there remains little to 
preserve it inviolate. 

Man is so weak, and so prone to fall into vice and 
misery, that it is certaitaly unsafe to resolve to walk 
without guidance and protection, when both are of- 
fered by an Almighty arm. 

Whatever sophists, philosophers, metaphysicians, 
and witlings may say on virtue being its own reward^ 
on the fitness of things, and on many refined sub- 
jects totally unintelligible, and totally unregarded 
by the majority of mankind, I will recommend it'to 
ail, to strengthen the force of virtue by erecting 
round her the ramparts of religion. 

2a2 
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Evening dSJUV^ 

Of Ac Homuir 0f Mm of the World a« a Sui^ 

iuiejor Mdigum^ 

A sxNss of boBOur^ aa it i& commooly undeistoaA 
in the inlercouise of society, meaDa a determiaataont 
to avoid coDtempt,, by avoiduig whatever contcadJwMi 
die pr^udices or practices of people of &8biaii. 

Inrices are &shiQDeble» they become perfieictly ooiir 
sisteot with this aense of honoui;; indeed diey seeniL 
oiroaments necessary to complete the chacacter ef 4| 
fitthuMiable man of honour. Experience proves, tto; 
some practices and opinions utterly inconsistent witb 
virtue^ ace often fiirfw>nable» or at leasttttoftdiiewedL 
^Hmaceful in the cirda of fashion^ 

The following habits and practices ara cAthec. 
esleeaied ornamental accomphahio/rats to the nio- 
dem manof honour: gallantry ia all its enormitie% 
duelling) gaming, incurring diebt without theponwv 
Mid inclinations to rqpay^ pride^ and contenu^. «€ 
Qthers^ however virtuous^ who are without ranfc and 
riches, extravagance in all expenses, lux>ury, vor 
IpptuousnesSfe ostentation, ^feminacy ; or, vEk the 
language of Scripture, ^^ery vice apd £6Uy vhidi 
caa arise from the lust of the flesh, the lust of the^ 
eye, and the pride of life, provided a certain appear^ ; 
aiice of external decency be duly preserved* 

And this proud overbearing principle, which has 
every appearance of originating firooi the grand ad- 
versary of siankind, is to supersede the necessity of 
any other guidance. The dictates of the sense of 
honour are capable of directing those who possess it, 
if you will believe themselves, more safely and in« 
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fallibly ia the path of rectitude and happiness than 
anj light derivable from philosophy and religion. 

I fear that He who requires purity of heart will 
not accept even laudable actions when they proceed 
from evil motives ; but I am sure that evil actions 
committed to please the world, presumptuously and^ 
boastingly repeated, in defiance of all the lights ot 
conscience and revelation, must^ in his sight, be- 
come singularly malignant and offensive. 

IJow mean will appear that proud race who now 
stmt about the earth with swords ready to shed the 
biood of any one who offends them, when the sen- 
tence shall be pronounced— << Depart from me, y& 
workers of iniquity !" 

1 hope to leave it forcibly impressed on the minds 
of Ticious men of honour, that, if Christianity be 
true,' their conduct, under this principle, is repug- 
nant to the will of God ; and that their state, thougb 
admired by many, and perhaps envied and imitated 
by the thoughtless, is truly dangerous and dishonour, 
aole. 

When death approaches, they will wish that in the 
season of health and youth they had been led by the' 
sense of religion, instead of a sense of honour ; a 
principle too often unconnected with common ho- 
nesty, and invented and recommended by the pride 
and wickedness of the human heart in its unregene- 
rate state. <' The beginning of pride," says the Son 
of Sirach, *< is when one departeth from God, and 
his heart is turned away from his Maker." 



2a3 
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Eybniiig GXLV. 

Of the Kn^uiedge of one's Self tkeNaU^re ^Memi 
and our dependent SieU., 

Iv one cmn suppose a man sever ta have flfiUk ^ka 
face of the earth but in the month of May,, one nsf 
oonclnde that he would scarcelj be abla to fam an 
idea of its desolate appearance is December« Sa 
nen in the midst of youth, health, seducing |dear- 
aure, riches, honours, flattery, and the obseqmona- 
ness of all around them, can with difficnky conceiva 
the evil day which neverthdess awaits both them 
and all the sons of men. 

The misery of man is a topic on whick it is unne« 
cessary to enlarge. All men are convinoed of it at 
some time in their lives by experience; but aUmea 
do not sufiSciently reflect upon it, nor prepare an an* 
tidote against it, nor alleviations under it. 

Men ascend to the skies, and dive into the earth, 
in pursuit of knowledge; but they descend not into 
themselves, they examine not their own nature. 

If they courted an acquaintance with tliemselves, 
they would find their own frailty and misery the 
most distinguishing parts of their cnaracter ; and they- 
would be led by the s^t to seek strength and com- 
fort, where alone it can be found, in Uie favour of 
the Creator. 

In a state in which we are liable everv moment 
to be deprived of all our souls hold dear, of relations^, 
friends, fortune, fame, health, our senses, and our 
peace ; a religion which offers but a hope of com- 
fort and support from an almighty Power, ought to 
be cherished as the most valuable treasure, far more 
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precious' than the Indies con bestow, far more de- 
sirable tf > a thinking mind and a feeling heart, than 
the jewel's of the brightest diadem in the universe. 

let how little is this treasure valued in the busy 
wdk& of pleasure, avarice, and ambition ! The most 
triding allurements of the world will induce men to 
postpone or dismiss all thoughts of God and their 
dependent state. 

But the evil day of sickness, or old age, or de- 
jection of spirits, will come, and come in peculiar 
Aorrors to tliose who have made no religious prepa* 
ration. Things will then appear in a shape and 
•olour totally different from that which they deceit- 
fully assumed in the hour of prosperity. Think, O 
man, before the evil dt^ comes, and mitigate the 
evil by securing a retreat in the storm under the wing 
of the Deity. 

Thou totterest, like the infknt unable to walk 
without the nurse's aid, when thou venturest to walk 
alone; but God is thy nursing parent ; and if thou 
wilt not, in the foolish pride of thy heart, reject his 
guidance, he will lead thee with all the tender soli- 
citude qf a parent, strengthen thy weakness^ and 
console thy mbery. 
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Evening CXLVI. 

Of the Necessity of bein^ atoakened to a Sfnse of - 

Religion* 

Ik a busy intercourse with the world, and especially 
in the season of health and prosperity, man is won- 
derfuUy prone to fall into such a degree of inseDsi-' 
bility m all that relates to religion, as is charac- 
terized in the forcible language of Scripture by the 
appellations of Sleep and Death. If any man give» 
himself the trouble to recollect the time in which he 
has scarcely thought of his spiritual state, or thought 
of it with great indilTerence, he will find it a very 
large portion of his existence. 

Ad habitual insensibility becomes very difficult 
to be removed. It often ends in a disease which 
may be termed a lethargy ; a disease fatal to the spi- 
ritual life. 

The symptoms of this disease may be easily un- 
derstood. Men who are seized with it appear to- 
tally immersed in the pursuits of worldly objects » 
either think not at all of religion, or think of it as 
beneath their serious notice, as the contrivance of 
policy and priestcraft, as fit only to awe fools, or 
women and children, as an interruption of real and 
important business in life, by which tliey always 
mean the pursuit of pleasure, money, or advance- 
ment. They consider the Sabbath Day as an inju- 
rious loss of time, seldom attend the church, but 
settle pecuniary accounts at home, write letters, 
ride out on parties of pleasure, or travel. They are 
extremely apt to cavil at the Scriptures, and ridicule 
all pious people as weak or enthusiastic. 



OA«r tyxf^^ma o£ tiua: fetl^^y c^ the soul: might 
be.eouiiiQralii^;^ Imt they aoe similar to thoeealteady 
fi^cifiod^ and ace obviousitaobservationv 

A Uf% indeed* led vikihout fbith and pepentence^ 
ift at scene eif dasbno^saiid delusion. To- live without 
Qoii iottihe ^piidtusd wodd,, i» like liviBg witliout the 
1911^ iO) liie Oi^unaL When th& soul i& torned away 
Drom God, a thick darkness overspreads it» and 
Digjbit.eoaea en<;: hut antificial lights ave supplied by 
Ifc^. worlds whose b^'aney is dieceitfiil, and of shoii 
QOQtiiiuanee. 

Thc'oe cannot be a greater miefoFtune Ihan* thib 
KpiAiti^al iaeensibalify : and God Aknighty sufibrs it 
9e& tiQ become extveme but by man's own voluntiEir^ 
fiiesuinptUNDi and pride. He seads some afflictions 
wbifibi speaka with a warning yoiceb It is heard for 
a^moBiienL It is silent again. The^ worlds approached 
QAee aiore vitk aH ila. aHuremefits^ and the unhaj^y 
patient relapses into a fatal secui^v^ - 

EiUaeme sickDess^ and the evideol; approach of 
jeatb, ;usiiaUy a«ake» the duli spirit at last; and 
few, hoi76v«er thoughtless they may have been in lifb» 
die>.wi4iQutaptous ejaculation. Sickness, and the 
4iiead qf dissotulJQfla, though efficacious, are pain^ 
remedies ; how much better to be> prepared ij rea^ 
SQn and refl^ctioA ; ta arise from, ueep voluntarily, 
a«d witbptH a grU so kud and s» alarmip^ to- thd 
buBiaB ^t I 

The obvtDus; means of resuscitating the sleepinff 
fiOuLaare nrayer and attention to exhortation. The 
word q6 tioa preached in due season, and attended 
to with faith and humility, has had wonderful ei^cta 
Qtt the mo^ obdurate heart. Happy, where the 
leve^ of die norld has not preduded all auction Ibr 
things sacred and divine. 

Sul the doath of some dear relation, some belpved 
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of the'foul, 18 perhaps the most awakenif^ licour^ 
of Providence. Then the feeling heart is exceea- 
ingly sorrowful, and learns to look up for comfort 
to the Source of all consolation. Whoever has not 
worn out his sensibility in the practices of vic^> 
musty on such occasions, receive a deep impression. 
Let it be every one's care to watch, lest the deceits 
of the world effiice it too soon. 

And here I cannot help lamenting the fashion of 
the age, which, on the departure of a parent, adiild> 
or a wife, drives all the relations from the ^ house <^ 
moumiAg,' and from the side of the grave* No 
sooner has the heart of some beloved object ceased 
to palpitate^ than the family, which ought to mourn 
over the poor monument of mortality, and rec^ye A 
due impression from the melancholy scene, is hurried 
away to sonie distant re8iden6e, there to seek in dis^ 
sipation, as soon as decency will permit, a total ob^ 
livion of the dear departed. 

Providence gave feelings to man on such occasions 
productive, when permitted to take effect, of great 
improvement in sul that concerns the state! of the 
soul. These are the things which, if not prtvented 
by our own perverseness, would awaken us from 

sleep— THE SLEEP OF DEATH. 

In the entertaining voyages of a late gjC^at cir- 
cumnavigator, we read, that in ascending a moun- 
tain in Terra del Fuego, a tendency to sleep seized 
the travellers almost irresistibly. But if the ten- 
dency was indulged, the consequence was death. 
This remarkable effect bears a great analogy to what 
happens in our spiritual journey, our pilgrimage 
through the world ; and all who are wise will avoid 
that sleep, from which they may wake no more in 
this world, and wake only at last to misery. 

I dannot do a more beneficial service to my 
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fcHow-creatures than to admonish them of the dan- 
ger of falling insensibly, from a love of the world, 
into this dreadful stupor of the soul. , Thousands and 
tens of thousands feel themselves perfectly at ease 
on the subject ; but let them beware lest their want 
of feeling be found the numbness of a mortification. 
The surgeon pronounces the limb safe while pain is 
felt ; but immediately prepares to amputate, or eives 
up hope of life, on the discontinuance of sensation. 

A total freedom from solicitude on the subject of 
religion is certainly a most alarming symptom ; and 
let us beware in time, lest that wretched permission 
may be given us^ << Sleep on now, and take youi^ 
rest." 
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S^vmtm C&LVU. 

^n^^^^tmg Reiigiany and tofoidhtg Ydi^aiu '^ffuxs 
through uie Fear df'hgmg deemed gfoJtkf df B^ 
poeri^ 

Unbbr the ftke tbtit ftpedious appcMmtitfe M Sh^ 
gukr (piety ^nd Ti^hteoosneR, ^fo pwmdte 4he tnean 
puiposes of secular ititeces^iis-adoeeh^wliich just^ 
:<k«erf«8 the oontempt'df ^manouid &e'Vi&iig«8DCe of 
'hew&k. The pacuUar ^fltomfty df IqrpoicH^ ^faas 
giveii 80 general and cordial adi^ust to it^ thatinok 
men are fearful of exhibiting any appearance of re- 
ligion, lest they should be suspected of hypocrisy. 

The aversion to hypocrisy is just ; but transgress- 
ing the proper limits, it has been a fruitful cause of 
irreligion. 

He who habitually neglects the various extemd 
offices of religion, which were wisely instituted to 
preserve a regard to its essence, will insensibly be- 
come less attentive to it than he ever intended. And 
he who, fearing the imputation of over-righteous- 
ness, and the appellation of a saint or methodist, 
treats things sacred with affected levity, will in time 
lose all proper awe of every thing that is worthy of 
religious veneration. He will be in danger of losing 
the substance, when he disregards the genuine and 
unaffected appearances resulting from it. 

To be ashamed of Jesus Christ, and his religion, is 
to carry the abhorrence of hypocrisy to a dreadful 
extreme. To be a Christian, indeed, is to be a 
greater character than was ever possessed by the re- 
nowned heroes and philosophers of all Pagm an- 
tiquity. And he Nvho, on ^toi^w Qec«SiV\iwv U un- 
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.willing to sh&w that lie is aClhristian, and ^tfa&t ^ 
diiiy esteems all the ordihanoes necessory ^o iprcaiheirfle 
a sense of religion, has not an adequate idea of this 
,dignified character he daims, and the valued thb 
religion which he professes. 

Let us manfully avow what we 'sincerely believe, 
and not presume to insult the gceat King 'Of ^Kings 
by showing that we esteem' the external insignia d£ 
his service badges of di^race. The x^tise -6t Ohrxs- 
tianity would ^flourish more thanUt'has yet^done, if 
all who feel its truth would, under -ihe guidance "df 
discretion, let their ligfit so shine before "men, fkat'the^ 
might glorify their Father fmhidi is in Jivween, 

There is no occasion to proceed to any extremes, 
to aiiect an appearance -of being r^/eotrs overinucki 
er bdtter than our neighbours. Such appearanf^es 
are usually suspicious. But it is certainly un'manljp''', 
and disgraceful to a Christian, to fear to avow his 
principles whenever the occasion recjuires the avowal ; 
or to be ashamed of such conversation and behaviour 
as becomes the professed disciple of Jesus Christ. 
It is a mean compliance with the vicious part of the 
world ; a desertion of our post from mere cowardice; 
a behaviour in a subject wnidi would justly provoke 
an earthly potentate. 

Let it be our first care to be sincere, and in act- 
ing as that sincerity, under the direction of a manly 
prudence, shall urge us, let us be totally regardless 
of the imputation of hypocrisy. The imputation 
may arise only from the ill nature and envy of in- 
competent judges ; but God knows the heart, and 
the persecution of the wicked will only tend to render 
our obedience to him more acceptable. 

Dare to be what you are, and be more solicitous 
to be than to appear. Truth indeed may be secure, 
that though for a time she may be misrepresented, 
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she will at last be known, and honoured ; for there is 
a feature in her face which, like light, strikes the 
organ with irresistible force, whenever the artificial 
obstacles to the view of it are removed. She has no 
occasion to be uneasy at the malice of those who 
bestow on her the name of hypocrisy. 

It is certainly right to seek to please our fellow- 
creatures by every instance of behaviour consistent 
with honour and conscience ; but to stand more in 
awe of them, of their opinion*, of their represen- 
tations of us, than of our common Lord and Creator, 
is at once a most irrational conduct, and an msult 
o&red to the Majesty of heaven. 

* Opmionum commenta delet Diss; Veritatis judicia con- 
firmat-— << Time gradually wears away false and foolish pre- 
judices ; but conmrms tbe decisions of Truth. *' 
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Evening CXLVIIL 

Religion originates nether in Priestcraft, nor Weak" 
nessy nor Superstition ; hut is founded on the evident 
Suggestions of Reason, and the natural Feelings 
of the human Mind. 

Men who study this world only, and value them- 
selves on a subordinate wisdom which deserves only 
the name of cunning, are apt to conclude that re- 
ligion, and all its salutary restraint^ are derived 
from the policy of civil power erecting its fabric on 
the basis of the people s superstition. The priest- 
hood is suspected or having been called in to add 
a main pillar to the massy pile o^ political architec* 
ture. 

While this idea prevails, and great ingenuity has 
been exerted to disseminate it, every attempt to re- 
commend the doctrines of religion in general, or of 
Christianity in particular, becomes ineffectual. It 
is considered either as a crafty co-operation with 
power, or as the foolish enterprise of a zealot's in« 
fetuation. 

But it is evident from the deductions of reason^ 
and 'the native feelings of the heart, that religion 
owes its origin to causes far more respectable Uiaii 
either policy or folly. 

To enter the lists with the A^^^^sts would be to 
engage in more than, in these short chapters, I have 
been able to undertake. Indeed, after all the attempts 
of libertines to attribute religion to policy, it has 
been justly doubted whether a real Atheist ever 
existed* 

If any other proof is necessary than the visible 



works of Ithe creation, every thing we see and feel 
around ; I must refer to the fine arguments produced 
at the lecture founded by Me. Boylia- 

I will only desire my reader to consider what he 
has- himself felt, andwluU he has- observed others 
feeU under the pcessure of affliction, in the hour of 
sickness, and at the supposed appro^h of dissolu- 
tion. In opposition to all that wit, or malice, or mis- 
applied ingenuity have advanced, in those circum. 
atances^ he has found m himsdfj and observed, ih 
others, an irresbtible impulse to seek comfort and 
assistance from that Supreme Being, in whose hands 
are th^ issues of life* 

Could this feeling, I will ask him, arise from 
prlestcrafl, worldly policy, or mere foHy and infikv 
mity ? Was there not something in his bosom which 
told him, in language awfully convincing Verily ther« 
is a God ? 

And if that sentiment is founded on ti^uth on a 
deathbed, since truth is immutable, is it not found- 
ed in truth throughout the whole of our existence, ia 
the day of youth, health, and prosperity ; and is it 
not wisdom to be influenced by it before the evil day 
arrives, when there is danger lest it should be too 
late for piety to atone for past omissions, and the long 
continued errors of pride and presumption. 

Death has been called < the great Teacher/ Few 
iqpproach him without learning the most important 
truths. Wits, sceptics, minute philosophers, bow at 
last to this sovereign instructor, and acknowledge 
the vapity of their awn imaginations when weighed in 
th& balance with the lessons of Deatiu 

I request then the sco&r at religion, the sceptic, 
^nd the professed, libertine, to permit Uie ideas con-* 
ceming the truth of religion which arise in extreme 
IJK^Iffn^li^ the Jioif of t)i04e we lav^^ the apprehension 
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of Immediate death, or any other alarming situation, 
to influence his principles and practices through 
life. 

Tliey will then be far from employing their abili- 
ties in the malignant office of depriving others of that 
religion which affords solid comfort under every cir- 
cumstance, but will rather most cheerfully and grate- 
fully seek their own happiness in faith and piety. 
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A large party had requested leave to rest their wearjr 
limbs, during the nighty in the shelter of a barn ; 
and the owner took the opportunity of listening to 
their conversation. He found their last employ- 
ment at night, and their first in the morning, was 
prayer. And though they could teach their children 
nothing else, they taught them to supplicate in an 
uncouth but pious language, the assistance of a 
friend in a world where the distinctions of rank are 
little regarded. I have been credibly informed that 
these poor neglected brethren are very devout, and 
remarkably disposed to attribute all events to the 
interposition of a particular Providence. But can 
their piety be attributed to the influence of educa- 
tion and the prevalence of example? They have no 
education, and they are too far removed from all in- 
tercourse with society to feel the seducing power of 
prevalent example. 

Whoever is conversant with the relatio^fl of voy- 
agers and travellers must know that the principal 
employment of many savage nations is the due ob- 
servance of religious ceremonies, and that all, with 
not a single exception fully ascertained, are con- 
vinced of the existence of a God, and of his actual 
though invisible government. But in savage nations 
there appears to be no education, and there is not, 
it may be concluded, political cunning or wisdom 
sufficient to have rendered religion a fashion, with a 
design to diffuse it by example, and facilitate civil 
obedience. 

The truth is, religious sentiments rise in the heart 
of man, unspoiled by vice, and uncorrupted by so- 
phistry, no less naturally than sentiments of love^ or 
any other affection. 

All that education effects in the countries of 
Christianity is to direct the natural tendencies to re- 
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lifrioQ to that reTclation of the divine wiU which con- 
stitutes Christianity. Early education, or subsequent 
instruction, is certainly necessary to teach this ; for 
a own is not bom a Christian ; but the knowledge of 
any science taught in infancy might as well be called 
the prejudice of education as the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. 
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^sop, his fables, improper for young children, ii. 67 

-, critique on the translations of him, m 68 

Agriculture, its employments luxuriantly described by the 

poets, i. 96 
- ' a proper employment for boys who show no 

taste for science, ii. 236 
Alma Mater, lady (the University of Oxford), story of her 

being afflicted with the neophobia, iii. 155 
Ambition, its character and prevalence amongst politicd 

and professional men, iii. 259, 260 
Amusements, on their utility to old age, ii. 182 
Ana, character of certain French bodca under that title^ 

i. 117 
---— recommended by Gesner for t(ie korts subsecivcp, t. 

118 
Ancients, their idea of the crime of perjury, iii. 55 
— — , why eloquence jnore prevalent amongst them 

than the modems, iii. 180 
Andrews, bishop, remarks on his devotions, i. 132 

, extract from his writings, ibid. 

Angling, observations upon it as an amusement, i. 204 
Anthropophagi, their existence proved by the late voyage! 

to the south-Sea, iii 174 
Apothecaries' company, their motto, i. 112 
Apollinaris, observations on his writings, iiL Q7, 6S 



Aidiaj; reledioai ii|xmi k as sd aimwfinent, L 90S 
-, «ky an wtfnmtr ifivcnioiilor laifiei, L 808 



Aiiitndr»iMafaMMy TOM his iwaritf admired by Scaliger, 

■L80 

AnaAXDi^ obMrvatioDs on faispoem on the Ait of pre- 

semng Hadsh, fi. 16 
Atfhwn, Ins TosopliQns revived by the modern taste for 
ardieiy, L 906 

■^ observatiaof on his st3ie and cfaarMtov L S07 
-^ estiact fivKD his letters, i. 907 
Athfsst, dootdn] whether such diancter crer existed, iiL 



Anirioe and Petty ATarice, its ineonsistendes, L 990 

described by Theophrastos un- 



der the ill nciMliiai of MioxJogia, flad, 
AnhisGcffinSylusmodcMty MB cntitfingini book Attic Even- 
ing8»L 11 

— ^ hit opimon respecting the pnnishment of 
phkbotomy amnngyr the Romans!, iL 948 
AuthoritT, cfwential to dasdargc die duty of a parish 

priestyii. 43 
Authors, reflections on Tanitj as their motive, iiL 139 
■ , mercenary, disadvanti^eoQS to the cause of lite- 
rature, m. 186 

-V incoi^^niity of their lives and writings, iiL 140 



Bashfclness, on b^ng d%u5te«l with it in boys, L 140 
Belles Lettres, reflections on tfaer advanti^es, iiL 49 
Benftky, Dr. his calnilarions on the salaries of the inferior 
deigy,iL94i 

and Boyle, thdr virulent philosophical oon- 



iwwe r tiy, uL 239 
Bemardus Banhusnit, spedmen of some of his qugrama^ 

n. 78 

, his literary character, H 81 

Bio^vphy best calculated to teach wisdom in private 

fife,L 196 

, its daily abuse, L 72 

Bolingbroke, his philosophical woriu written in a dull 

style, iii. 219 
Books, the inconvenieocies resulting from their unnece** 

ary multiplication, i. 1 16 



Books, French, the character and utility of those under 
the title of Ana, i. 117 

, new, their superior advantages to old ones, i. 6 
' ■ , religious prejudices-.against them, ii. 35 
' of every denomination, observations on their 
great increase, ii. 159 

-, modem, on writing some of them in the Latin 



language, iii. 1 1 

proper for the amusement of small portions of 



time, u 117 

Bouhours, his Penseet Ingenieuses recommended by Ges- 
ner, i. 118. 

Boulingrin, ^gular description of it in the French Ency** 
clopedie, i. 54. 

Boys, who are dull, the impropriety of bringing them up 
to the church, ii. 206 

Boyle, arguments at his lecture in favour of religion re- 
commended 

Brown, Sir Thomas, his style imitated by Johnson in his 
coiqposition of the Rambler, i. 1^9 

■ example of his style, and his character 

as a writer, ibid. 

Bruyere ranks next to Theophrastus aF a writer of cha- 
racters, iii. 123 

Buchanan, some account of his writings, iii. 76 

— , his vernon of the 23d Psalm compared with 

that of Arthur Jonston, iii. 78 

Budseus, his intense wpplicatioqi to study, ii. 260 

Burnet, Bishop, raised himself to distinction by his pen, ^ 
L SS 

Burton, extract from his Anatomy of Melancholy, i. 205 
, Dr. John, extract from his Sacerdos Parsecia s, ii 

41 

Business, men of, their contempt for poetry, iii. 17 1 
Butler, Bishop, observations on his style, iii. 217 
Cjesab, vigour of mind supposed by Pliny to have been 

his distinguishing characteristic, ii. 65 
Caligula, his attempts to suppress the works of Homor, 

Livy, and Virgil, li. 167 
Cambridge, consequences of the wranglings at, and theic 

influence on future life 



CWdk* €htertp6oni on theoi m anammeineiit, L 5 
CMnituntf» bad eflbcts of those now puldidy eilnbitedy 

L148 

CVerlwiiu Church, recomnpkled to ycnik, iS. 15S 
C«la» htt ebriet} satiriied by Cssar, b. 6S 

, singular anecdote relatm to this re- 
corded by CiecH-, vL 63 
Cmi6oiiei. chapter of, necessary to be amieied to the 

woflts of youne medical writers, i. 114 
Ous^elsane, the FVench writv , his remarkf^e pemny, L 

MS 
Chatham, Lord, his style recommended as b model 'for 

|Mlpit ekiqiienee, when addressed to- the people, iii. 817 
Oiesterfield, the substance of the more ^valuable part of 

1^ advice to be ibund in Bruyere, iiL 134 
•k-i beliered to have been^an attentive student of 

Bruycffe, ibid. 
Oioffius, his Amutemens Philologiques recomraoided by 

Qe6Mr,ill« 
Clirtstianity hi^ly injured by the present mode of church 

patronage, 11.811 
■ not much learning necessaiy to und^vstand 

it,n. 48 

attacked by authors from historical misrepre- 



sentatlonS) i. 57 

— ought to be propagated in the South Sea 



Islands, iiL 179 

Chnstian, true, the only character deserving the ipp^la- 
tion of Greai, ili. -83 

■ ■ , the honour and dignity attending that diame- 
ter, iii. i276 

.4- , unmanly and disgraceful to be ashamed of that 



appellation, iii 277 
Churchy danger of making it nn engine to cornipt the 
state, iii. 114 

-, private patronage in, highly injurious to Chris- 
tianity, ii. 211 

-, impropriety of bringing up^ dull boys to that ppo- 



fession, ii. 206 

^urchiil more papidar in his life-time as a poet than 
Milton, ii. 38 
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Classics, observations on those used at schools, iii. 69 
Oemens, Aurelius Prudentius, sketch of his hfe and 

writings, iii. 71 
Clergyman, his abilities to be appreciated from his preach- 
ing or writings, ii. 199 

, difficulties he has to encounter, ii. 44 
Collier, his censure of the English stage, iii. 136 
— , his opinion of the superiority of ancient to mo- 
dem music, L 146 
Comedy, modem, remarks on it, iii. 134 

, deficient in comic force, iii. 136 
» sentimental, opinion concerning it, iii. 135 
>, French, observed to be purer than that of the 



English, iii. 138 

Common Prayer Books, ludicrous prints in them, iL 26 

Connexions, expensive, observations on theinconveniendes 
attending them, ii. 189 

Consequence, artifices to gain it in vulgar eyes, ii. 186 

Contemplation, the peculiar happiness supposed to attend 
it, ii. 313 

Controversy, religious, observations repecting it, iii. 225 

■ , books of, less common than formerly, iii. 226 

, on the spirit of it, iii. 223 

Conversation, its pleasures diminished bv restraint, L 168 

— — , fastidious, remarks upon it, i. 210 

'— — , of some persons, why superior to their com- 
position, and vice versa, iL 197 

Coraeille, the French dramatic poet, anecdote concerning 
him, i. 71 

Cornucopia, title chosen by a miscellaneous author of an- 
tiquity, i. 15 

Coventry, his charitable addition to the institution for the 
indigent blind, ii. 152 

Cowley, observations on his poem entitled Davideis, iii. 65 

, his f^)parent stupidity when at school, ii. 242 

Cowper, his poetical character, iii. 1 73 

Croxall, specimen of impropriety of language in his trans- 
lation of iEsop, ii. 69 

lyArgonne, his parallel between Grotius and Salmasius, 
m. 209 

Dashing Fellow, its etymology and character, L .155 
VOL. III. 2 c 



fSO IMOBXi 

lykwmmtt moffdnA dktiiiotioii by his pte»ii s^ 
IMioiitkMM» T«iio«^ obfienratxKis reipectiiig «hei%i 16 
De la )lotl)e» his writings reccHmnended for leiiorB inter- 

I>oioctheneo» his answer respecting the three requisites 

ibr an oriDor, iL SS3 
Dilldence^ olkservaCioM on it in bo^ iL 193, 194^ 195 
DHMmties tbor genenl utility, ii. 155 
Divmity, nxA^ oi^ superior to every other 8c»nce,iL 38 
" ^profession o^ its intuence on character, L 179 
Donne, ur« tommtwcciient of one of his sermons^ i* 215 
•^— -— — V q[iec«neni from the same discourse, is 16 



^ his character* irith other extracts from his 

works kS17 
DiWHMs aioral^ liL \6S 
Dress^ SHMularity o( one of the connnoBest modes of 

lEttnii^ di^nction, iL 187 
Ik^^an. criuqiae on his Ode ibr St* Gedlia^ D«|r, iii. 46 
Dudor Dohiuntittni, extract from that worir, iL 20 
Dunces oiu^t to be treated with mildness and compasdon, 

» their state desc ri be d when at school, iL 2se 

' at ooU^e, iL 231 

•—-—--——-—---——— in die clerical profes- 

«iw, ibid. 

. bro^^t up to the church eiqiosed by their parents 

to nusen% iL dSi 

oi^t to be tried in some art unconnected with 



letters, iu ass 

» why qualified for the arlny and navy, iL 235 ' 
designed by Providence for trade or manufactures. 



iL2S$ 

, delay and great deliberation necessary before a 
boy i& i^ven up as one, m 242 

-, why they are in general happier dian others, ii. 



244 
Echard, Dr., his facetious anecdote of an old preacher, 

L215 
• ■ — , specimen given by him of dull preaching, iiL 

217 
£dinbui]gh, its character a» a medical university, L 190 
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Edttcatioa more ^eiieiBl and difiiisnre than fonoerly, L 5 
Edwards, Dr.> his attempt to discover a system in Xeno- 

phon's Memofabifia, L 106 
Elevate, singular meaning of the word as used in the 

wii^ng^ of Bishop Taylor, iL 19 
Eloquence, ancient, reasons of its superiority to modem, 
iiL 23 

, definition of it, iii. 28 

, onHf why less valuable than written conpod- 



sitions, ui. 26 

Enargeia, riietorical figure used by the ancients, its ex- 
planation, iii. 218 

Enchiridion^ explanation of its meaning, L 16 

Epictetus, recommended as an author for leisure inter-* 
vals, L 118 

^Spicurus, bis doctrine gaining ground in this country, ii. 

144 

Epigrams, Latin, some remarkable ones, iL 78 

Epitaphs, examination of the propcie^ of tbdf hmg 

written in Latin, prose or verse, iiL 53 
Erasmus, his apophmegms recommended for a Insure in^ 

val,i. 118 
Essays, periodical, some of their peculiarities, L 20 
Evenings Winter, fiivouraUe to mental operations, i 9 

y reasons for adopting this title, i. 9 

Fables of .^sop, objectiooableas a sdiool-book for young 

children, iL 67 

, Gay's, above the comprehension of children, ii. 70 

, what kind most proper for children, iL 71 

Fame, the votary of, dimculties he has to encounter, ii. 

SO, 81 
Farce, £ng)idi« die true ancient comedy, iiL 134 
Farming, on what its success is dependent, i. 97 
Fashions, female, the preposterousness of some of them, 

L 66, 67, 68 
Fieldmg, his excellence in the description of manners, iii. 

125 
Flowers, names characteristic c^ a collection of them 

adopted b^ authors as title paces, L 15 
Fontame, his works recommea&d for a Idiore interval, 

L U8 

2c 2 



293 INDEX. 

Pomidling Hospital, a remark on this institutioii, iit 170 
FnaMap, most dei^^htfiil amongst equals, L 168 
Garrulity, generally mcompadble witn d^th of thought, 

B. 197 
Gaaettes of cfifierent nations in a state of war, thdr par- 

tiality,L56 
Goiius, the evils it it exposed to» iL 246 

■ , men o^ most cfiffident in die puerile period, i. 1 42 
, simplicity and honesty its genuine characteris- 
tics^ iii. 167 
Gesture^in oratoiy, what it is meant to express, ii. 254 

, the assertion of Horace with respect 

to poetry applied to, iL 255 
Gipsies^ remarkable instance of their pie^, iii. 283 
Goldaooith, observations on his literaiy character, ii. 72 
■■ ■ , his s^le successfully imitt^ed by Mr. Crabbe, 
and descriptive powers by Cowper, iL 77 

, ms excellence in poetiy, iL 73 

, character of his essay^ iL 76 

histories, ibid. 



Graces, three orations of .Achines, why so called, L 12 
Grace, Chesterfieldian, why dunces so often excell in it, 

iL235 
Gray, the poet, melancholy without f4>parent reason, L 81 
Grace at table, observations respecting it, ii. 114 

■ , prevalent amongst the Greeks, iL 115 
— — ^^— — — the primitive Christians, 

ii. 117 
Hadrian, his wish to destroy the works of Homer, and 

substitute those of Antimachus, ii. 171 

, reasons assigned by him for such conduct, ibid. 

Hair-dressing called by a Roman poet the building of a 

head, i. 70 
Hanway, Jonas, his charitable institutions, ii. 153 
Hawking, remarks on it, as an ancient amusement, i. 204 
•^— — in miniature, account of it by Sir Anthony Sher- 

lies, ibid. 
Health, on injuring it with intent to improve beauty, 

ii. 121 
Healths at table, on the disuse of that custom, ii. 177 
, prevalent among the Greeks, ii. 178 
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Heinsius, fak sensations on entering his library, ii. 21S 
Hellito JJhrorum^ or book glutton, a character well known 

at the university* i* 138 
Heraclitus, his opmion respecting popularity, ii. 279 
Htf odotus, remarks on his history, L 66 

, his example in calling his histories the Muses, 

i. 12 
Heroism, modem, its character, i. 153 

^-, true, its character, L 158 

Hesiod, his opinion on the punishment ofpeijury, iii. 6Q 
Hetherii^on, his charitable institution for the indigent 

Mind, ii. 152 
History, writers of, frequently biassed, i. 6^ 
, Gospel, strong internal evidence of it cited from 

Macknight s Harmony, i. 59 

-, Evangelical, none so sunple or so self-evident. 



ibid. 
Historian, popular, artful distribution of his materials, i. 6^^ 

57 
— — — , clasncal, never in want of matter, i. 57 
Hody, Dr. his excellent vow respecting controversies, 

iii. 2S5 
Hogarth,, remarks on his merit, i. 152 
Homer the first writer of characters among the ancients, 

iii. 120 
Horace, his character of a poet, iii. 168 

, his good-natured advice respecting the fisults of 
others, i. 214 

, moral character of his Semumes, i. 27 

•, his description of the powers of music, i. 147 



Hospitals round London, observations respecting them, 

ii. 155 
Howard, his philanthropy, ii. 153 
Howell, his observations relative to prayer, i. 135 
Hume, character of his metaphysical writings, iii. 219 
Idiots, sin^ar but propor use of this word by Bishop 

Taylor, li. 20 
Imagination, errors of, increased hy intemperance, ii* S51 
Imitation, danger of, without principles of^religion, iiL 264 
Importance, on pretending to denve it from pretended 

avocations, ii. 1 1 
Income, desire of distinction in living beyond it, i. 89 

2c3 
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Junius, observations on his letters, iii. 1 

Jupiter, his statue in the Bovleuterum^ iiL 57 

Kerat Amaltheku, title of an ancient miscellaneous book, 

i. 14 
Kerion, or Hive, why some ancient Greek books were so 

entitled, i. 15 
Language, English, its extent and connexion, i. 5 

, Greek, its superiority to the English, i, 103 
, Latm, on wnting modem books in it, iii. 11 
-, some knowledge of it necessary to un- 



derstand English, ii. 19 

Law, influence of this profession on the manners, L 191 

, its characteristic peculiarities, L 191 

Lawyer, his professional abilities ought not to be estimated 
by his conversation, iL 199 

Learning, on aspuin^ to the character of it without any 
just pretensions, iu. 17 

Lectures, foundations for, remarks on their effects, H. 224 

Legere, its classical sense, ii. 157 

Letters, on an extravagant attachment to theip, iL 260 

-< ^, from miscellaneous correspondents^ their advan- 
tages in miscellaneous compositions, L 24 

Life, sanctity of, promoted by temperance and fasting, 
iL 252 

, an allegorical vision, ii. 201 

, moral, without religion, observations upon it, iiL 

266 

— , on imitating a model for the conduct of it, L 123 

lAmon, or the Meadow, why selected as a title by the an- 
, cients, L 15 

Literarv works, their profits usually fiJl to the share of the 
venders, L 31 

Literature, its extent, and the shortness of time aUowed 
for its cultivation, ii. 1 57 

Locke first raised himself to distinction by his pen, L S3 

Lowth, Bishop, prefixes a Greek politiod ballaci to his Lec- 
tures on sacred poetry, L 48. 

Lycknus, or the Torch, why adopted as an ancient literary 
title, L 15 

Lyttelton, Lord, remarks on his literary character, ii. 52, 
53, &c. 



Lyttelton, Lord, remark on bis j)iv.eQile cpu^ppeitiqps, iL 

' Persian I^tt^ra* ii. 53 

, Conversion of St. Pajul, 



53 



iL5i 



ii. 54 



ii. 55 



Dialogues of tli^^ IX^, 

Parliamentaiy Speeches, 

History of Henry U. iL^ 
Poems, ii. 5$ 



■-, compared with Lord Cnesterfield, iL 58 



> why Johnson detxacte4 fripm his character, 
iL 58 

Magistrates, public, necessity of digni^dng them by per- 
sonal merit and a correspdnding appearance, ii. 109, &c. 

Man, reflections on him, as distinguished from other ani- 
mals, iii. 245 

, his sense x)f religion and idea of God^ the noblest 

distinction of his nature, iiL 247 

Mansion-houses, ancient, remarks on their destrucdon,- 

i. 85, 86 

Manufacture of paper and ink promoted by bad writers,' 

' iii. 222 
Marine Society, remarks on its beneficial effects ; with an 

illustrative story, L 172 
Marriage, eulogia upon it, by Erasmus, ii. 173 

, happiest where the parties are nearly i^n an 

equality, L 165 

', reluctance to it, a mark of modem profligacy, 



ii. 172 
Married state, afiecting relation of some effects of too long 

separation, ii. 134 
Martial, his select epigrams recommended for leisure in- 
tervals, i. 118 
Medicine, rashness of young and adventurous writers in that 

science,!. 112 
Mediocrists, in leaminff, their character, ii. 228 
Menaiider, said to be the scholar of llieophrastus, iiL 121 
Merrick, his translation of the eighteenth, pisahn, iii. 77 
Merchant, how his character ought to be estimated> ii. 199 
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Messmhy of Pope, most of its most pleasing beauties taken 
from Isaiah, lii. 150 

Milton, observations on his Defences, iii. 195, 196, 197, 
198, &c. 

'NCtndy improvement of, next to reli^on, tends most to hu- 
man happiness, iii. 173 

Miscellam^ most books under that title of little valu^ 
lii. 128 

Miser, petty, his character, i. 223, 224, 225 

Miser, nis character, iii. 255 

Misery, the absurd afiectation of it, i. 81 

Model, advantages of imitating a good one in the conduct 
of life, i. 123 

Monro, his recommendation of the Christian poets for 
schools instead of the classics, iiL 68 

More, Henry, Dr., uncouth names introduced in his Diap 
logues, ii. 164 

— , his quotation from Aristotie, ii. 180 

Mottos, ornamental, their utility when added with judge- 
ment^ t 40 

Mus^ oven by the andents as a titie to poetical and hi»- 
toricfd productions. Lit 

Mudc, seldom practised by married ladies, iii, 193 

> , anclient and modem, remarks on its ^ects, L 144 

Names, baptismal, how afiectedly modernised, L 19 

■ , compound, too frequentiy used in tiie Spectator, 
i.23 

Needham, his e^tion of Theophrastus, iii. 123 

Nelson's Festivals, ludicrous engravii^ in them, iL !K6, 

27. 
Newspapers, their use and abuse, L 1 18, 119 

, improvements suggested for conducting them, 

L 120 

-, thdr general character, L 122 



Notes, marginal, their use and abuse, i. 36, 37, &c. 
Novels, the most trifting compositions of the present ag^ 

iiL 126. 
-^—«-, three kinds of themi iiL 127 
Nursinff, Art of, on a Latin poem so entitied, iL 16 
Obsciunty, life oC its safety and happinera, iL 29 
GSconomics, observations t^n it as a science, iii, 191 
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Old age^ on faliing prematurely into its char a ctCTutic in- 
dolence, ii. 221 
, excellent works written at this period by Sq^b<^ 

des, Theophrastus, Milton, and Scaliger, ii. 222 
Old Sermon writers, observations on some oi them, i. 916 
O^KioSf why this epithet was applied to Jupiter^ liL 57 
Orations, ancient, th^ efl^s accounted tor, iii* 24 '_ 
Orators, modem, amuse and mislead the Tulgar, iiL 184 
Oratory, the answer oi Demosthenes to thr^ guestions r^ 

specting its requisites, u. 253 
Owen, his epigraiQs, recppunend^d by Gfosn^r for leisure 

intervals, 1.118 
Oxford, bad habits acquired from the disputatioE|s 4^e, 

ii. 230 - 

Pandecte, a tide applied liy the ancients to miscfiUanieSy 

L 16 ' 

Papers, miscellaneous, remarks on the tiU^ of ac^mq of 

them, L 1 1 

Parisli pr^st, mnarks qn ivs characters ii 4P 

, ias character from Dr. JFohn Buirtpn, iv^l - 

Partiality, hi8tcffi<?ala iimwlwW^ WtaiW» cep^fA?^ }^ ¥k^ 
rodotus, 1. 56 

Paschal, the severity of lyi? 4i9cif)lin^ ii 261 

Passion and irreligkm, tlie QEO^se of n^i^iy aniKMlg the lower 

classes, lii. 161 
Pqtpy-fwtMm^ or father i3kf a fimii^, hij| ^Ijffoity ^d duties, 

ii. 
Patronage, eccles^ujtica^, t^sg^^^s on its Qbpfw^ iiL 114 
■:-- \ , e»erted for pafrJiapwtary cor- 
ruption, enormous abuse, iii. 114 
Paupers, ambitions, the cruel sufferings of their children, 

L91 
Peplon^ or the Mantle, why used by the ancients as a titie, 

1. 13 

, its description by Pott^, i 13 

l^eijury^ i^ea of it amongst the ^cients, iii. BS 
— — , caused the destniction of Troy, iii. 59 
Petrarch, the general ^se of t)ie Latin lai\guage s^iperseded * 

by his writings, iii. i i 
Phaednis recommended as an author to fill vp a imire 

interval, i. 118 



Fliil<Mopher> Ghrislitthy his requisite qmtUikfMidiM, fi. 2K> 

Philosophy, platonic, its ad^antms nmt defects^ 9. 215 

PMeboticHBy, nftond, a litode of mseipfiiie ainoi^t the Ro- 
- mma^ iL 248 

, ludicrous account of its bleneficid con- 
sequences, ii. 249 

Physician, his professional character, i. 186, &c. 

Pinax and PSkMikon^ used as atitle br the ancients, i. 16 

Plane-tree, in high esteem amongst the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, iii. 7 

'-, prohibited to be planted in Fmnce by any pen- 
son under the d^nree of a nobleman, iii. 8 

Plato, the scholar of Socrates, and one of the p r ese ri e f s of 
his writings, L 102 

I^Autus, his character of a pet^ miser, i. 221 

— , character of his comeaies, iii. 137 

Pleasures, on sdecting cheiu), obvious, and innocent ones, 
iii. 115 

Plutarch, character of his Ot)Utcttla, i. 27 

— — -, extract ifrom his rules for preserving health; iL 264 

Poems, Seatonian, observations respecdngtBem, iii. 66 

Poetry, sacred, its beauties displayed by w. Lon^ in h!s 
Lectures, iii. 150 

* ^ on the possiliflity of advancing it to greater 

> perfection, iii. 62 

-, on the contempt thrown upon it by the sordid. 



m. 170 

Poets, remarkable for thdr simplicity and honesty, iii. 168 

^, first rate, none of dtem educated Bt our ifiost cele- 
brated schools, iL 243 

^ Oiiisdan, observAtfons on some of the later ones, 

iii. 74 

, generally voluptuous in tfie extreme, iii. 1 69 

Polybius, instance of historical partiality recorded l)y him, 
L56 

Poor, dieir peculiar imprudence in bringing up dunces to 
learning, ii. 238 

Pope, stigmatized by Swift with the epithet of p^>er- 
saving, i. 222 

^— , strongly attached to money, iii« 168 . 

, remanu on iiis poetry, L 43 
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Pope, remarks on his Universal Prayer and Messiah, iiL 6S' 
———*——- Translation of Homer, L 43 

" him as a delineator of character, iii. 125 

— -, examination of his claim to the character of a real 

pc^t, iiL 131 
Popularity, contempt for, expressed by profound authors, 

U.276 

, permanent and temporal, difference between 

them, iL 279 
Powel, Dr., extract from his works, L 201 
Prayers, on long ones, L 131 
— — — , rules for the lanpua^ of them, L 134 
Preferment, on seeking it without* first labouring to de- 
serve it, iiL 237 
■ hunter, delineated under the character of Dr. 

Dean, iiL 240 
Prints, impropriety of introducing some of them in reli- 

dous j^ublications, ii. 23 
Pnor rused to puUic employment by his literary merit, 

L83 , ^ ^ 

Prizes, literary, remarks on their efiect, iL 224 
I , suggestions for an improvement of their 

mode of adjudication, ii. 227 
Profession of letters, its tendency to promote interest, i. 29 
, nulitary, necessary qualifications for it, iL 267, 

268 

, extract from Menander respecting it. 



ii. 266 

, its influence on character, L 179 

, medical, its influence on character, L 185 

, military, its influence on character, L 197 

of the law, its influence on the manners, i« 191 



Prologues, remarks on them, iii. 33 

— — ^— in their infant state in the days of Shakespeare, 

iiL 35 
Prudentius, observations on his writings, with extracts 

from the Hvmnus Epiphanies 
Publication, observation on its motives, iii. 97 
Puffing, its definition, ii. 1 
Pufler, his character, ii. 2 
Pugilism, remarks on its brutality, i. 159 



IVDEX, SOI 

Puritans, ridiculous titles prefixed to some of their works 

of popular geology, i. 1 6 
I^thagoraSy his expedient with respect to some riotous 

younp men, L 145 
Quintihan, ^hiis precqpt in rhetoric applicable to life, i. 

126 
Quotations, thdr use and abuse, L 37, 38 

■ frequently misapplied by sceptical writers, i. 41 
, whenused with judgement, may be considered 

ornamental, L 40 
Quoters, observations on them, and hints, iii. 19 
Raldgh, Sir Walter, a scholar as well as a soldier, ii, 267 
Readers divided into three classes, i 25 

■ , professional, ^ 

, philosophical, > described, L 25, 26 

, miscellaneous, S 
Readings, public, conddered as an amusement, ii. 217 
Reading, summer, its futility, i. 136 

, letter on that subject, i. 136, 

137, &C. 

Recitations, common as an amusement among the an- 
cients, iL 217 

Religion, danger of confounding it with superstition, ii. 
140, 14l,&c. 

9 on carelessness respecting it, ilL 85 

■ ' » b necesuty of bdng awakened to a sense of it, 
iiL 272 

— not founded dther in weakness, priestcraft, or 
superstition, iiL 279 

-, folly of n^lecting it through fear of being sus- 



pected of hypocrisy, iii. 276 

founded on reason, and the natural feelings of 



the human mind, iiL 279 

impropriety of attributing it to the prejudices 



of education, liL 282 

-, honour of men of the world as its substitute, iiL 



268 

Republic, literary, hints for preserving its dignity, iiL 186 

, injured by venalitjr, iiL 187 
, members of it divided into two classes^ 

iii. 187 
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Repablif^ IhertuT; its ifigifityiiiqndml,^ iffs 
Retireinent of tradesmen to assume the ocCOpstbm of fu- 

nd Hfe, fts incoiiyen ien ce s ^ i. 9e 
Rhetoric, artifidalp rendered less necessfliy disa tHemerly 

bypiintmqg; in. 180 
RingelbergiuSy his adrice.to student^ ii. 261 
l^icrifices, human; prevHleatinthe Sooth Sea idttnds, iii: 

175 

n i^ ■ * unofigsttbeil^j^ptaahsyPh(£- 

nicians, and Canaanitesy ibid. 
Sacrifices ofanhnais began with Afo^ in. 176 
-1^-^ : ^ Mdwed b^ Nmm, ibid. 



•^ afanost an'mnrbrttil idistt, iiL 175 



Sahnasiusy liis.controTer^ with Milton, iit 195 
, accdttnt of Ids lire and wiitlngt, & 205 
, parallel between him and Gl^dtis; iiL S09 
Sammartimmu, mcoant dC iaird extract from his Padotro^ 

phiay iL 16 
' ■• ' r- ' - Mr cfalaracter and wnHiigs, il id 

Satires, poetical, their personality, L 43 
Scali^g;er, his opnuon oi gcnins, iu. 167 
Schoolmaster, his employment compared td the ptttii&h'» 

ment of Sisypfans ana the Danasdes, ii. 127 

, inconveniences attiend- 

ingit, ii. 129 
Schools, pnbtic, observiatiom on the maimers pretaleht at, 

m. 28 
Scieppius refused to learn the ^ntprind^tles df grammar 

at school, ii. 242 
Scri ptur es, how to be read, and what pikrts of them best 

calculated for youth, iiL 149, &c. 
Scripture passages, forbidding the lovi^ of the world, to be 

understood in a qualified sense, iii. 251 
Seaton, his prizes' for the encouragement of sacred poetry, 

iiL 66 ^ t 

Sedcer, Archbidiop, hiB literary character, iii. 38' 

. , extract from one of his letters, iii. 39 
* ■ , account of him, by Dr. John Burton, 

JJI. 42 

Seiden, his TMe Ts^ tecotnmetid^ «& ^ V^^W. com^»- 
DJon, 1 18 



Self-complacency, the most effectual means of promotk^ 

it, ii. 83 ^ 
Sieneca, his Epistles, moral miscellanies^ i. 2i 
Sensibility, affected, its inconsistency, iL 1256 
Sermons, on adapting them to con^egations, iiL 105 

, on a dull style in them, iiL 21 1 

Smollet, his character as a moral painter, iii. 125 
Society for relief of persons confined for -small debts, iL 

154 

— ^ • drowned -persons, ibid. 

Socrates, did not commit his pnilosophy to writing, i. 103 
, his Ethics recommended to students in divinity, 

i. 106 

-, his doctrine recorded by Xenophon, iiL Idl 



^mers owed his elevation to his pen, i. 33 

Song, what its effects ought to be, i. 50 

Songs, observations on modem ones sung at places of pub- 
lic amusement, i. 48 

- , the most popular among the ancients written b^ 
the best poets of antiquity, L 52 

^^"'f written by some of our best English classics, L 5d 

Sorbiere, his materials for the Ecclesiastical History of 
England, L 54 

Sparke, an improi>er engraving in his book entitled 
Feasts and Fasts, iL 26 

Speaking, art of, how abused, iii. 185 ^ 

Statius, first liatin poet that used the title of S^lva, L 12 

Bu Austin, quotation from, relative to self-deception, iL 34 

Steele, indebted for his advancement to his pen, L 33 

Stemhold, extract fix>m his translation of the 18th Psalm, 
UL 77 

StromatetUyOf the Carpet, used as a title among the ais " 
cients, L 16 

Students, their advantages, L 3 

Style, on a duU one, iiL 50 

•^ ^ Attic, compared to the dress of the Quakers, iiL 44 

, lapidary, observations respecting it, iii. 6o 

Subscription, publishing by, a species of be^aty, L 31 

Summer Reaoing, its fudkty, L 136 

Sunday Sdiools, their benendal dfecks^^ ^ 

first instituted \)y lib* ^xSks» ^^ ^SSssa- 

cester, ii, 47 



SOi mosx. 

Sunday Lecture, oo|ij of an introductoiy one used at 
•dio«.m. 148 

Sopendtion prevalent amongst the inhalwtants of the 
Soitfh Sea Mandfl» in. 175 

;sys^ iu 01^ and finequent use as a dtle by the andentSy 
Lis. 

-i^-^ causes for this appdlatkm ass^ned by QuintiHan, 
Lis 

Tables, dtfonolog^cal, the best mode of ascertaining his- 
torical fiurts, L 56 

Tadtumity hi^y commended by the andents, iiL 99 
^ various causes of it, iiL 100 

Talkativeness, under vdiat restrictions preferable to ta- 
dtumity, iiL 108 

Taylor, ^hop, extract from his Ducior jDubiUmimmyii,fO 

Tears, remarks on them, iL 279 

Temperance, its advantages, iL 251 

Tennis ixoAt to be encouraged as an amusement, L 803 ' 

Terence the modd of sentimental comedy, SL 136 

— — - censured by Julius Cssar for his want of wit and 
humour, ibid. 

Theatre, hints ibr erecting one for public readings, iL 819 

Theology, on the concerns which every man has in it, uL 
89 

Theophrastus, remarks on his writings, iiL 180 

■ , an excellent edition of his works by Casau- 

bon,iii. 123 

-, hischaracter of avarice, L 830 



Timber, reasons assigned by Ben Jonson for so entitling 

his book, L 12 
Tissot, observations on his book on the diseases incident 

to literary professions, iL 262 
Title pages, (ufficulty of fabricating them, L 11 

, a£fectation in, censured by Aulas Gdlius, ib. 

— , inviting, ridiculed by Pliny, L 18 

— -^ >only proper rule for the r^uladon of them, 

ibid. 

-, how borrowed and embellished by the mo- 



dems, i. 1 1 

, pompous ones, their effects in works intend- 



ed for the Aliterate, i. 17 
Tradesmen, remarks on some;ii. 190 



INDEX. 305 

Trayelling gratifies the passion for noveltj andtidssitacle, 

iii. 118 . 
Trees, observations on a taste for them, iiL 7 
Trini^, impropriety of representing it by engravings, iL 26 
Turnebus, singular instance of his intense implication, iu 

260 

University education, tome efiects of it, ii. 95 

Valerius Maximus recommended by Grotius for leisure 

intervals, i. 118 
Varro, observations on one of his books rejecting cha* 

racters, iii. 121 
Vegetation, remarks on a taste for its beauties, iii. 6 
Vida, remarks on his life and writings, iii. 73 
Voluptuary, his character, iii. 253 

Watts, Dr., uncouth names introduced by him to exem- 
plify characters, iii. 63 
on Dr. Johnson's judgement of him as a poet, 

ibid. 
Werter, bad tendency of that novel, i. 82 
Wharton, Lord, boasted that he rhymed the king out of 

the kingdom by lillabullero, i. 49 
Whiners, proper subjects of ridicule, i. 84 
Wilson, Bishop, observations on his character, iii. 92 

■ on his writings, iii, 94 

Wit, on the danger of being misled by it on religious sub 

jects, ii. 147 

, common-place, remarks upon it, i. 60 

', different modes of exhibiting it, i. 61 
Woman, definition of, by a Grecian writer, L 70 
World, men of, some of their advantages over scholars 

and philosophers, iiL 
World, observations upon it in a religious view, iii. 248 

, on an excessive attachment to it, iii. 250 

, man of, his character, iiL 262 

» ysome of his advantages over scholars, liL 

109 
Writers, remarks on their real or pretended motives, i. 76 

■ " , characteristical, derived their works firom Homer, 

m. 120 

, comic, their morals generally corrupted by their 



profligacy, iiL 137 
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Writers, what would entitle diem to universal foipfobationy 
iii. 137 

— - — of sermoosy comparison between ancient and mo- 
demyL2l8 

Writings, systemadcal, contrfimte to the prevalence of 
dullness of style, ilL 230 

Xenophon, the scholar of Socrateit and one of the pre- 
servers of his writings, L 102 

, character of his MemoratUia, ibid, 
-r^ his success in the art of compodtion, L 104 ' 



'— , his MemortMia improperfy compared to 
Evangelical Morality, i. 106 

-, his Anabatit the model of Caesar's Commen- 



taries, ii. 65 

^-^— recorded the doctrines of Socrates relative 



to oeconomy, iii. 191 
Xerxes, anecdote of him recorded l)y Herodotus, iii. 6 
Young, his sublimity and originality on sacred subjects, 

UL 65 
Youns men, advice to them respecting their choice of 

authors, iii. 126 

Youth, irregularities of, generally occasioned by excess, 
... 
m. 

. 1 ill usage to which their instructors are often ex- 
posed, ii. 127 
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